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SELL or RENT 
Form Lifting 


JACKS 


GRAIN DRIERS 
FEED MIXERS 
FEEDERS 

_ STEAM COILS 
COOKERS | 
MOLASSES 


ROTARY DRIERS 
TRUCK DRIERS 
STERILIZERS 
FANS 

STEAM TRAPS 
OAT BLEACHERS 
SPECIAL DRIERS 


| Of Course 
| We want your business 
but we want it on a basis 
' that will pay you as well as 


i ourselves. e want it be- 
| cause we have proper facili- 


FEED PLANT EQUIPMENT 
FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERS 


S. T. EDWARDS & CO. 


110 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Ml. 
Phone Rendolph 1547 


Dried Buttermilk 
Dry Skim Milk 
For Animal and Poultry Feed 
Wire, write or phone ua fer 


Fresh Product Direct from 40 oe 
Packed in 100-lb. Paper Lined 


Prompt or Deferred celia 


i 0 ing i Grain 
ties for handling it. 
ms ELLIS DRIER WORKS cies 
Don't be satisfied with i ivision of G. L. M. Corp. ; ‘ 
_ slow returns or poor service; 822 West Washington Blvd. Chicago Silo Coal Pit 
| send your shipments to ‘ iountracton 
a Z B . 
When You Want QUALITY FEED FORMULAS H Blue Prints 
g Furnished 


q McKenna & Strasser 


GRAIN 


Room 877, 538 South Clark 
CHICAGO 


QITAWSSSV WE? DIOA ONIMOHS 


NELSON MACHINE CO. 


WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 


CALDWELL ELEVATOR DRIVE 


ERE is a new standardized elevator 
drive, built to operate centrifugal 


' discharge, perfect discharge or continuous 


elevators requiring 3 to 15 horsepower. 


~The entire line is standardized and 
carried in stock. The arrangement of the 


The first reduction from the motor is a 
fully enclosed worm gear speed reducer 
to which the motor is connected through 
a flexible coupling. 

The second reduction in speed is 
through a roller chain and sprocket, also 


providing a flexible connection between 
the reducer and headshaft. 


Send for a copy of Book No. 1086. 
H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO, 
LINK-BELT COMPANY, OWNER 


NEW YORK DALLAS, TEXAS 
2676 Woolworth Bldg. 1101 Mercantile Bank Building 


drive unit is shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. 


Offices in Principal 
Cities  c-121D 


CHICAGO 
2410 West 18th Street 


“THE CLIMAX” 
SCOOP TRUCK 


§ 200 Lbs. Coal 
CAPACITY 12% Bushels Grain 


| Reliance Construction Company 


Pieish Plans, Estiniates and Build 
COUNTRY GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Our ay experience as a builder of elevators insures you an 
up-to-date house, Write today. 


Can easily add Twenty- 
five cents an Hour to, the 
a ma 


cost you nothing for its use 
last for years and save the wear 
jozen Bee scoops in doing 


ical of these: statements. 
Why not order ai and let the Scoop-Truck 
be piety! itself to you? 


Patented July 30, 1907 
PRICE: $15.00 F. O. B. cars at factory 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Detroit Scoop Truck Co., 


993 Osborne Place, Detroit, Mich. 


| Board of Trade Building, 
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DIAMOND: RUBBER 


Cc oO. 


Diamond Grain Belts Help 
In Producing Irradiated Cereals 


IAMOND Grain Belts, which are 

themselves produced in a plant built 
and conducted in accordance with the 
most modern practice, are here shown as 
installed in the latest addition to The 
Quaker Oats Company’s Cedar Rapids 
plant, recently erected by the Leonard 
Construction Company. 


This is one of the plants in which 
cereals are irradiated with ultra-violet 
light, to produce in them the rare yvita- 
min D. The presence of Diamond Belts 
in such a plant emphasizes the constant 


association of our products with the 
latest advances in science and industry. 


In the manufacture of Diamond Grain 
Belts we utilize one of the more recent 
discoveries in rubber chemistry. In the 
rubber compounds used, we incorporate 
certain anti-oxidant ‘‘age-resisters,”’ dis- 
covered in our own laboratories. These 
anti-oxidants have been officially recog- 
nized by a Governmental Committee as 
effecting savings for the users of rubber 
products estimated at $50,000,000 an- 
nually. 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 


Distributors in most principal cities. Branches as follews: 


Akron 7 Atlanta ” Kansas City * New York 7” Philadelphia 
Dallas * Chicago ” Los Angeles ”% Seattle * San Francisco 


Diamond — 


RUBBER BELTING te HOSE . 


INDUSTRIAL 


NEWS 


PHOTO shows interesting arrange- 
ment of spouting and belts in the 
Cedar Rapids plant of The Quaker 
Oats Company. Webster-Weller 
machinery, belts by Diamond. 


CRACKELS—an appetizing, new cereal, 
a composite of corn, oats and wheat. 
Product of The Quaker Oats Company. 


PACKING 
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One of World’s Largest Elevators 
| SANTA FE ELEVATOR A 


Is Fully Equipped with WEBSTER transmission 


and conveying machinery 


% Santa Fe Elevator A in Kansas City operated by the Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 
ranks among the world’s largest elevators, having an unloading capacity of 200 cars 
and a loading capacity of 250 cars within a normal working day. Its total storage is 

6,000,000 bushels. Z 


This huge house is equipped throughout with WEBSTER machinery. It is one of the 
most economically operated houses in the world and WEBSTER equipment is largely 
responsible for its economy in operation. 


WEBSTER equipment is patterned with care and well designed, 
and the most durable that can be manufactured 
It is the standard for elevator equipment. 


For Over 50 Years A Few of Our Products 
on names of SSeS a Weller nays re ee Apron Conveyors Elevator Boots Power Shovels 
the grain trade as manufacturers of high grade ma- : 
chinery. During this period most of the large, as well Belt Conveyors Elevator Casing Car Pullers 
as the smaller Elevators have depended on us for their Chain Conveyors Elevator Heads Dock Spouts 
elevating, conveying and power transmitting machinery. = ts 
: Mixi = Ba evators ulleys 
That it has served its purpose well, is attested by the pace z Convey. 4 be 
fact that when an elevator increased its capacity, Webster Screw-Conveyors Elevator Spouts Hangers 


or Weller machinery was usually specified. : 
ee. ; Bucket Elevators Malleable Chain Sprockets 
Because it is better fitted and more carefully designed ee 
it reduces installation costs and difficulties; also reduces Elevator Buckets Friction Clutches Gears 
_ renewal and repair bills. Etc. 


For equipment plans for your project, consult with us. 


WEBSTER MFG. CO.—WELLER MEG. CO. 


Plant at Tiffin, Ohio Plant at Chicago, Ill. 
General Offices 
1856 N. Kostner Ave. Chicago, Iil. 
Webster Brinkley Co. Webster-Inglis, Ltd., The Michigan City Foundry Co. 
Seattle, Wash. Toronto, Ont., Can. Michigan City, Ind. 
Sales Offices : . 


Buffalo Cincinnati - Cleveland New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
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“Eureka” - “Invincible” Grain Cleaning Machinery 


DON’T JUNK YOUR OLD MACHINE. 
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JUST BECAUSE ITS ECCENTRICS 
ARE SHAKING IT TO PIECES 


That Sensational, 100% success, the 


BUHLER DRIVE 


will save you hundreds of dollars 


Take off your present eccentric shaft assembly; remove 
the post boxes, eccentric shaft, eccentrics and connecting 
rods; then substitute a Buhler Drive. 


No matter how large the Shoe the Buhler Drive will run it 
with a belt one inch wide and 1/10 to 1/4 H. P. 


After you have seen a Buhler Drive in action, 
nothing in the world could tempt you to buy 
any ordinary grain aa driven by eccentrics 


- “Eureka” and “Invincible” Separators equipped with the Buhler Drive become the basic standard 
of efficiency in the realm of grain cleaning equipment. 


g~»_S. HOWES CO.. inc Hy 


 cANES ¢. ANING 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER CO. Vn 


SILVER CREEK.N.Y. 


‘HE UREKA” - “INVINCIBLE” GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


Eurepean Branch: 64 Mark Lane London E. C. 3, England 
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GET THE PROFITS 


Others are getting it in 44 different states with the MIRACLE MOLASSES PROC- 
CESS. 


Sweet Feed Milling is purely a local proposition and you ought to be the sweet feed 
miller in your locality. 


The MIRACLE COLD MOLASSES PROCESS 
is the greatest advance ever made in the manufacture 


of feeds. 


This process operates equally as well in zero and 
below weather as it does in the hottest summer 
months without any artificial heat. 


No experimenting to do. The process is mechani- 
cally perfect. It is protected by the Agee patents, the 
only patents on the cold process, and they guarantee 
you against infringement. 


LET US PAY % OF YOUR GRINDING BILL 


Hundreds of MIRACLE ACE HAMMER MILL owners 
are now saving over half of the power bill they used to pay out 
each month for grinding on other kinds of machines. 


All hammer mills grind fast—turn out a lot of ground 
stuff, but the fact for you to learn is, how much power does it 
take to grind 100 lbs. of anything through a certain sized screen. 


The Neilsens Engineering Report on the MIRACLE ACE 
HAMMER MILL shows it grinds oats at the heretofore unheard 
rate of 1.56 K.W. of electricity per 100 lbs. through a 1/16 
screen. You cannot afford to run a mill that grinds the same 
kind of oats through the same screen at from 3 K.W. and up. 
Remember the MIRACLE ACE HAMMER MILL is the 
“SAFE” mill—our “deflector bar’’ makes it so. 

Write for our booklets ““THE MIRACLE SWEET FEED SYSTEM,” and “THE ONLY WAY TO 
MAKE FEED.” 

We can build you the biggest money making complete feed mill just as we are building others in all parts 
of the U.S. Let us hear from you. 


THE ANGLO AMERICAN MILL COMPANY 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF GRAIN GRINDING MACHINERY 


240-266 Kennady Ave. Owensboro, Ky. 
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Leads ’em All 
Outgrinds ‘em All he 
Outsells ‘em All Here’s the Proof 


f Further proof that the “Jay Bee’’ is the lowest cost, biggest ca 
Ou tlasts em All pacity anaes feed grinder made is shown in the test recently 
The ‘Jay Bee” mill is still the World’s Cham- made at a large milling plant in Missouri (name given on re 
pion Big Capacity, Low Cost Operating Feed quest). Both mills were direct connected to 3600 R.P.M. 75 
Grinder. Proven by the fact that there are H.P. motors; both were equipped with automatic feeders and 
more “Jay Bee’ mills in the milling industry magnetic separators. 


than all other hammer mills combined. You 
can't get the greatest milling profits unless you 


grind with a “Jay Bee.” 42+ Barley “Jay Bee” Other Mill | 


Puritan “Jay Bee” Saea 1/20” 4/20” 
e Power consumed 140 KW 132.5 KW 
Molasses Mixer Amount ground 6272+ 4587+ 
The only Molasses Mixer made that will mix Time 2 hours. 2 min. 2 hours. 2 min. 


cold molasses in any proportion without ball- Power costat.225kw $3.15 $2.98 
ing the molasses. As nearly perfect as science 
and mechanical skill can produce. Its efficiency 


and capacity are in keeping with the undis- Note: The ‘Jay Bee” ground 1685 lbs. barley extra at a power 

puted superiority of the World Famous “Jay cost of 17c. The grinding was at the rate of 3084 Ibs. per hour 

Bee” mill. for the “Jay Bee;’” 2254 lbs. for the other mill. The “Jay Bee” 
ground 36% more than the other mill. . 


“Ninety-Nine Reasons” 


A booklet we will tend youteline tow the At the time of this test the “Jay Bee’’ hammers showed very 


a oe 3 ” little wear after 286 hours of grinding over a 3/32”, 1/16” and 
Jay Bee” has profited others. The “Jay Bee 1 J90" screen. : 


is made in sizes and styles to meet every grind- 
ing requirement: from 12 H. P. to 100 H. P. 
for belt, V-belt and direct connected drives. 
Write for literature and complete details. 


Over 13,000 “Jay Bee” 


Mills in Use~ 


.. Undisputed proof of their superiority. Mfd. 
by the Bossert Corp., Utica, New York, The Illustrated above: “Jay Bee” Model “W” ; Direct Connected 
World’s Largest Hammer Mill Manufacturer. 50 H.P. to 100 H.P.; Belt Driven 50 H.P. to 75 H.P. 


J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc., 74 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. 


J. B. SEDBERRY CO., 819 Exchange Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
JAY BEE SALES CO. 310312 Terminal Warehouse Bldg., Omahay Neb. 
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Throw Away Your Antiquated Grease Lubricated Idlers 
and Install Modern Anti-Friction Equipment 


B-M BELT CONVEYOR IDLER 
ANTI-FRICTION [nour oe 


CAST IRON OR | 
STEEL ROLLERS ‘ BALL BEARINGS 
(PATENT PENDING) 


WHY? BECAUSE 


Save 50% in power. 


Cut cost of maintenance and lubricant 
expense to almost the vanishing 
point. 


Decrease strain on and increase life of 


belts. 


Eliminate injury to belts. 


new belts. 


REDUCE FIRE HAZARD. 


Make replacements at once or gradually as suits conditions. 


The saving in power, lubricants and maintenance will offset cost of 
installation. 


AND LOOK AT THE HOUSE BEHIND THE INNOVATION! 


A concern whose name has—for 


75 YEARS 


Been accepted as standard in specifica- 
tions for high grade milling machinery 
and having a standing that will always 
be guarded and maintained. 


BARNARD & LEAS MANUFACTURING CO. 


MOLINE ILLINOIS . 
Everything for Elevating, Conveying and Milling Equipment 


HUGH P. ROBBINS 
Special Sales Engineer 

Old Colony Building 

Chicago, Illinois 


Use Route: duck and fewer plies in 
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Manchester Ship Canal Elevator 
Manchester, England 
Capacity 1,500,00@ Bushels 
Completed 1914 


wk 


Buenos Aires Elevator Co. 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Capacity 750,000 Bushels 

' Completed 1920 


John S. Metcalf Co. 


Grain Elevator Engineers 


Harbour Commissioners Elevator Ne. 29 

Montreal. Quebec “ 

Capacity 2,600,000 Bushele 
Completed 1912 


Sydney Terminal Elevator 


Sydney, Australia 
Capacity 6,400,000 Bushels 


Completed 1921 


Chicago & North Western Railway Elevator 
South Chicago, Illinois 
Capacity 10,000,000 Bushels 
Completed 1920 


OFFICES: 
111 W. Jackson Blvd. 
460 St. Helen Street 
Pitt Street 
17 Dartmouth 
837 W. Hastings St. 


Chicago, Illinois 

Montreal, Canada 
Sydney, Australia 
London, England 


Vancouver, B. C. 


MONARCH 


Built Elevators 
Assure You 
Economical Design 
First Class Work 
Efficient Operation 
and 
Satisfaction 


Let Us Submit 


Designs and Prices 


One of the Modern Houses Which Has Made a Record 
for Rapid and Economical Handling 


CONCRETE CENTRAL, BUFFALO, 4,500,000 Bu. 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Designers and Builders of . 


Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and Heavy Structures | 


Reinforced Concrete and Steel Ore Dock con- 
structed at Superior, Wisconsin, for the Allouez 
Bay Dock Company. Entirely Fireproof. 


Write for Designs and Estimates 
OFFICES: 


Duluth, Minn. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Fort William, Ontario | BS 
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MACDONALD 
ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 


CONSTRUCTING ENGINEERS 
Designers and Builders of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, FLOUR 
MILLS, WAREHOUSES, ETC. 


We Have Specialized in 


CONSTRUCTION IN THIS FIELD FOR 
MORE THAN 40 YEARS 


Sketches and Estimates Gladly Furnished 


MAIN OFFICE 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 


THE MOST EFFICIENT GRAIN ELEVATORS IN AMERICA 
ARE EQUIPPED WITH 


KELLY PNEUMATIC TUBE SYSTEMS 


EXPERIENCED ENGINEERING 
SERVICE AT YOUR COMMAND 


KELLY a arta TUBES ARE 
INSTALLED IN 
QUAKER OATS PLANT, ST. JOSEPH 
QUAKER OATS PLANT, CEDAR . 
RAPIDS ESTIMATES PROMPTLY FURNISHED 


ON CASH CARRIERS 


|] «. g. STALEY, DECATUR PACKAGE CARRIERS 
| — : PNEUMATIC TUBES 
STANDARD AND SPECIAL TUBES LIGHT ELEVATOR AND 


_ AND CARRIERS TO MEET EVERY 
REQUIREMENT BELT CONVEYORS 


jj ILLINOIS CENTRAL ELEVATOR, 
| OMAHA 


KELLY CASH AND PACKAGE CARRIER CO. 


, B22 NORTH WESTERN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FEGLES CONSTRUCTION CO., Ltd. 


. ENGINEERS -:- CONSTRUCTORS 
FORT WILLIAM, ONT. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


N. M. PATERSON CO. 


2,500,000 Bu. Elevator 


, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Oil Mill Refinery & Elevator 
New Jersey 


Newark, 


Pennsylvania R. R. 
2ist. Century Elevator 
Baltimore 


Washburn Crosby 4 


Minneapolis 


JAMES STEWART CORPORATION 


W. R. SINKS, President H. G. ONSTAD, Vice Pres. and Gen. Mer. 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


FISHER BUILDING — 343 S. DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Phone Harrison 8884 


L. A. STINSON CO. 


Engineers and General Contractors 


ELEVATORS, MILLS AND WAREHOUSES 
COMPLETE 


332 So. La Salle Street Chicago, II. 


General Overhauling and Improvements 


DESIGNED for the years 
ahead—an advance we 
propose to maintain. 


FORT WILLIAM, ONT. 
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LEONARD CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


Complete Engineering and Construction Service 
on Mill and Storage Projects 


.... Cereal Manufacturing and Grain Storage Plant of The Quaker Oats Com- 
pany, St. Joseph, Mo..... Designed and Built by The Leonard Construction 
Company.... 


FOR CONSULTATION SERVICE WIRE OR WRITE .MAIN 
OFFICE: LEONARD CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, 37 SOUTH 


NEW. Y ORK WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. CHICAGO } 


JONES-HETTELSATER 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders 


MILL BUILDINGS : ELEVATORS 
FEED PLANTS 


708-9 Mutual Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Plans and Specifications 


For Elevator Construction 
For Machinery Installation 


For the speedy and efficient completion of your new storage project. 
CAPACITY 800,000 BUSHELS Money can be saved and results insured by this service of: 


THOSE CONCERNED || Horner & Wyatt 


Or even casually interested in concrete grain ae Consulting Engineers to the Milling and Grain Trade 
storages notice and usually comment on the Oe ee Kansas Cae 


accurate alignment, smooth walls, and clean 
ROSS B. WILSON 


cut appearance of 


POLK SYSTEM BINS 
TO 


THE GRAIN ELEVATOR TRADE | 
POLK GENUNG POLK CO. | 392 SO. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


FORT BRANCH INDIANA PHONE WEBSTER 7126 


Send us your inquiries. 
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You Have Never Had 
Co-operation Like This 


Never in the history of the seed business has the re- 
tailer of field seed had the opportunity to apply these mod- 
ern merchandising methods to his business. 


i—Advertising in many profitable ways, including farm 
papers, radio, direct-by-mail, cleaner helps, window 
display, co-operative local newspaper advertising and 
scholarship contests among students of agriculture. 


2—A complete line of Warren Processed field seeds in 
three great price ranges with the highest possible qual- 
ity of seed in each. 


3—A retail selling plan that will build satisfied customers 
for you. 


4—An exclusive dealership plan that protects you against 
unfair competition and price cutting. 


Put these tools to work for you this year. They cost 
you nothing and will help you to earn a most unusual 
profit in your Seed Department. 


A letter or a card will bring you complete details. 


AGRICULTURAL 
LECTURE CHARTS =f 


HIS huge separation tube is the heart of the Warren 
Process. In this tube the strong pure seed is separated 
from the weeds and weak germinating seeds. The pure 
seed is removed, dried to exactly the right moisture con- 
tent and delivered to you—99 90/100% Pure Crop Seed 


with less than 4 of one per cent other crop. 


You make larger profits from this seed but more than 
that, you build satisfied, prosperous customers that will 
come back next year and year after year for more Warren 
Processed seed. 


Have you seen the modern merchandising program 
that is producing such profitable results for Warren-teed 
dealers? We will gladly send you a copy without ob- 
ligation. 5p ae 


Tune in Seedtown News Flashes 
1 P. M. Week-days over WBBM 


THE WARREN-TEED SEED COMPANY 


(Subsidiary—John R. Kellogg Seed Co.) 
526 West 18th Street 


Seedtown Chicago, Ill. 
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TO THE 


ARMOUR 


FRANCHISE 


ONCE you get the right to sell Armour’s Big Crop 
Eigh-Analysis Fertilizer, you'll fight tooth and nail 
to hold it. For you’ll not only make a profit just from 
the sale of Big Crop, but you’ll actually get better 
grain for your elevator! It’? be plump—better- 
colored—grade higher and there'll be more of it. 
And Big Crop will bring it in earlier too! 

It took thirty-five years to get the Big Crop for- 
mulas where they are today. Thirty-five years of test- 
ing and trying... . of figuring out exact proportions. 
All materials are fresh and active in every bag of 
Big Crop. It speeds up growth—feeds the crop—and 
rushes it through to maturity. And, moreover, Big 
Crop drills! Think how your farmers will like that 
during the rush of planting. 

There’s no wonder that Armour dealers who have 
the Armour Franchise hang on to it for dear life. 
It’s a guarantee of steady repeat business. And a 
business that’s continually increasing. For as the 
news spreads that you’ve got Big Crop, you can 
count on more farmers wanting it! They’ll take the 
name ‘Armour’? for all it’s worth—and the Big 
Crop results will show they’re not wrong! 

Send the coupon for full details about the Armour 
Franchise, and how you can become an Armour 


Big Crop dealer. Mail it today! 


ES a a al de Se es OOO, SS FA ER ES a EO Oy, OS 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 
Dept. 124, 111 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ul. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation to me, I should like to learn how I can 
make more profits selling your fertilizer. Please send me free complete 
information about your dealer franchise and dealer helps. 


Name Se 


Company — ! ae eee 2 Dai, Sie 
Address_ Ee ee ee eee Aes 2 >= 


City acne ‘eta ee a eee 


Offices and factories centrally located in all sections of the 
country 


Armour Fertilizer Works 


General Offices: Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Ke LOCATION: as: 
EQUIPMENT>- complete 


Many A Dollar Has Been Lost 


because of lack of proper equipment when the opportunity comes 
to use it. 


Any grain man is exactly in that position if he has no Clipping- 
Scouring machine at the right moment. Clipped Oats always 
command a premium and fancy price and its easy to prepare 
them. 


One run of off grade wheat with a Clipper to condition it, will 
pay for such a machine. 


But—now listen carefully—any old machine will not do. Be 
sure that it is a MONITOR—then you can be sure of the maxi- 
mum profit. For it handles the grain with the minimum waste 
and does a beautiful job. 


HUNTLEY: MFG. CO: 


Department E 


BROCKTON, N. Y.— 


(FORMERLY AT SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) 
OUR REPRESENTATIVES, AT YOUR SERVICE 


CHICAGO ROCHESTER, N. Y. LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
A. D. McPherson, 410 Utilities Bldg. B. L. Brooks, Powers Hotel Humphrey Mfg. Co. - €. Wilkinson, P. O. Box 147, 
A. F. Sh len eae CANADIAN PLANT J. J. Ross Mill Furnishing Co. menpenaeh i Be Cc 
. F. Bd i & s é *) Je fe » N. CG 
ag 7 Bk. pes yeh ass Tillsonburg, Ontario Portland, Ore.—Seattle, Wash. Cc. T. pati White Oak St. 
KANSAS CITY VANCOUVER, B. C. DAYTON, OHIO SAN FRANCISCO 
F. J. Murphy, 732 Board of Trade Will Hill, 414 Seymour St. W. B. Sutton, 337 W. Hudson Ave. John R. Gray, Inc., 726 Harrison 8t. 


s 


AN UNUSUAL OFFER! 


The ONLY privately owned grain elevator in, or near, New York 
Harbor. 
Situated on direct water route to Harbor, and on Pennsylvania Rail- 
road.. Private rail stub. 


: 500,000 BUSHELS CAPACITY 
: 52 BINS 


~=af{ Je 
Complete with Car Scale, 
Trestle for Empty Cars, Con- 
veying Machinery and all 
Aeressary equipment. So 
well constructed that prac- 
tically no maintenance ex- 


pense has been necessary. 


aif feo 


SHOWING RAIL FACILITIES 


Write for further information, price and terms 


ALLIANCE INVESTMENT COMPANY 
790 BROAD STREET, NEWARK, N. J. _ 


SHOWING WATER FACILITIES 


ie 


a 
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INTERNATIONAL 


---a Good Old Name Among 
Twine Buyers 


| Here Is a Profit 
_ Opportunity for 
Grain Merchants 


0 
AEN these days of diversified marketing, it pays to give 
serious thought to volume-building lines that can be 
sold at a profit without adding materially to your invest- 
ment. INTERNATIONAL TWINE is such a line. 


_ The farm public knows INTERNATIONAL TWINE 
and has confidence in it. They buy it almost without 
urging—and there are no come-backs; the high quality 
takes care of that. 

Fj Because International Harvester (eae 
full stocks of INTERNATIONAL TWINE—are so con- 
‘yeniently located, you can successfully sell this twine out 
of very limited stocks. Supplementary supplies can al- 
ways be obtained from the branch on short notice. 

_ If there is no one in your town selling INTERNA- 
TIONAL TWINE, get in touch with the International 
; _traveler, the nearby branch, or write direct to us at Chi- 
mos and ask for information covering the INTERNA- 
ONAL TWINE contract. 


You'll find it a very easy matter to place a good volume 
of this high-quality twine among your friends and cus- 
tomers, at a good profit! 


‘ INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
+ 606 8. Michigan Ave. of America 


q International 
_ “BIG BALL” 
; TWINE 


: Guaranteed for Lensth, Strencth, and Weight 
# Treated Against Destruction by Insects 


Chicago, IL 


—as a most efficient and eco- 
nomical smut remover 
—as a factor toward lower 
costs and increased profits 
—as a highly profitable 
investment—the inevi- 
table selection is— 


LUE 


Performance facts and figures made impartially in sev- 
eral grain terminals by the A. C. Nielsen Company 
research engineers, are yours for the asking. They are 
eloquently convincing surveys that can point the way 
to greater profits for you through the experiences of 
others in your field. The coupon below will bring any 


one you are interested in, without obligation. 


THE WOLF COMPANY 


68 Commerce St., Chambersburg, Pa. 


and Representatives 


Manufacturers of a complete line Offices 
throughout the United States. 


of flour and feed mill machinery. 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee 
THE WOLF COMPANY, 68 Commerce Street, Chambersburg, Pa. 
Please send surveys, as checked below, giving true facts and 
figures on the washing of smutty wheat. 


[] Midwestern Terminal 
(J Pacific Coast Terminal 
[] Canadian Terminal 
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EHRSAM 


TIMKEN-EQUIPPED 
CONVEYOR 
INSTALLATIONS 


HE illustration above shows an 

‘“Ehrsam”’ ‘Timken __bearing- 
equipped conveyor—and the lower 
illustration shows an “Ehrsam” 
heavy duty self-propelling tripper 
—both just recently installed in an 
addition to a large southwestern 
elevator. Additional “Ehrsam”’ 
equipment was installed too. For 
the name “Ehrsam’’ stands for 
quality elevator equipment in the 
industry. 


J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co. 
ENTERPRISE, KANS. 


Manufacturers of Machinery for flour mills, Cement 

Plaster Mills, Grain Elevators, Salt Plants, Coal 

Handling and Rock Crushing Systems, Fertilizer 

' Factories, Power Transmission, Elevating and Con- 
veying equipment. 


SWING HAMMER FEED MILL 


Makes Three 
Distinct | 
Grades of 
Quality Steel 
Cut Corn 


Easy to 
Install 


Requires 
Little 
Space 


Produces — 
Small Quan- 
tity of Offal | 


The Ball Bearing Top and i| 
Bottom Screen Monarch | 
Corn Cracking Outfit 


Five machines in one designed to produce steel cut corn (three 
grades) of unsurpassed quality. Equipped with Monarch Patented | 
Top and Bottom Screen Cutter, three sieve grader _aspirating legs, 
metal fan and dust collector. Driven by one main belt, easy to 
install, takes little space and requires very little power to operate. | 


A quality machine that makes a quality product and priced to 
“make it a profitable investment for every mill and elevator. 


Write for new booklet 
nee 


¢, Sprout, Waldron & Co. : | 


1203 SHERMAN ST., MUNCY, PA. 


THE MONARCH MILL BUILDERS 


Chicago Office Kansas City Office: 
9 S. Clinton St. 612 New England Bldg. — 


HOCKING VALLEY 


NO GRINDING PLATES A FEW 

NO KNIVES DESIRABLE 

NO BUHRS DISTRIBUTING 
TERRITORIES 


OPEN 


S.K.F. Ball Bearings 
Alemite Lubrication 


Corrugated Rear Breaker Plate 


Low H.P. Requirements 
All Steel Rotor 


All Iron and Steel Construction |} 
Built-in Metal Trap 
Air Regulators 

Freedom from Vibration 


The great capacity of this Mill, with light power 
ae certainty of continuous operation, make it 
the 


MOST ECONOMICAL MILL IN THE WORLD! 


HOCKING VALLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
LANCASTER, OHIO 


ASK US FOR DISTRIBUTORS’ PROPOSITION 


THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


Ee... ted 
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Cc 
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WRITE FOR 
THIS BOOK: 


Do you know what these leaks cost you? 


The new Randolph catalogue offers you, without cost, an easy way to determine 
for yourself the actual money loss in your plant due to leaks such as are illustrated 
in the above cut. Send for a copy of this catalogue. It is free—write today. 


When you buy Randolph Driers you buy Originality—never copies le 
—and you are fully protected by patents. 


O. W. RANDOLPH COMPANY 


TOLEDO, OHIO, U. S. A. 


A Perfect 


WORM GEAR HEAD DRIVE 
SOME J OB VERY REASONABLE PRICES | 


Abe Martin said ‘‘I don’t know of any more trying 
position than bein’ the father of a fifteen year 
old son”’. 


If he had been the Superintendent of an elevator 
that didn’t have the 


ZELENY THERMOMETER SYSTEM 


he never would have made that statement. To op- 
erate an elevator today without the 


ZELENY THERMOMETER SYSTEM 


is the same as trying to get along without an 
automobile. 


If you have never enjoyed the comforts, convenience 
and saving of time, worry and expense of either you 
are being deprived of necessities the value of which 
cannot be realized or appreciated until you have 
them. Write us today for prices to equip your bins 


with the 


ZELENY THERMOMETER SYSTEM 
and have them ready to properly store the 1930 crop. 


Lies 7 Z "q EE 
542 South Dearborn Street zZ LZ Ls : a’ ft 


ZELENY THERMOMETER COMPANY 
| Chicago, Illinois ; 
| = Union Iron Works, Decatur, Ill. 
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DEALERS BOOST THEIR PROFITS 
AND HAVE NO TROUBLE | | 


in continually increasing their sales, because poultrymen and hog raisers 
are enthusiastic about the beneficial and profitable results 
they always obtain from the use of 


emi-Solid Buttermilk 


REAL BUTTERMILK, RICH IN. BUTTER FAT—NOT SKIM MILK 


NOTHING ADDED 


When you stock Semi-Solid Buttermilk you are not grasping a new idea, but you 
are adopting a thoroughly tried and proven method of positive health improvement and 
increasing the profits of those to whom you sell this meritorious product. It has gone 
through the test of years by practical poultrymen, farmers, hog raisers and experimental 
stations and has the endorsement of government officials and veterinarians throughout f 
the country. 


You have the shoreuel protection in your territory and are given every possible 
selling help in building up your volume. You are backed by a strong organization with 
a well earned reputation for square dealing through eighteen years of honest co-opera- 
tion with their dealers. 


WRITE TODAY FOR OUR DEALER PROPOSITION 


IN YOUR TERRITORY 


LONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS €0.% 


‘OO TAKE PARK 7 
HICACO, Tit 


IN Ors 


Hess Direct Heat Driers 


oN FT a 


Have all the advantages and flexibility 
of Hess Steam Heat Driers 
_ WITHOUT 


Expense and Bother of Steam Boilers 
Simple to Install Simple to Operate Automatic 


HESS DRIERS ARE PATENTED 


WE DO NOT INFRINGE THE PATENTS 
OF OTHERS. WE GUARANTEE THIS. 


HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. 


1,000 Bushel Hess Direct Heat ; 1207 South Western Avenue 
Drier and Cooler CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Crowell Elevator Company HESS DRIER COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 


I. C. Railway Elevator, Omaha, Nebr. 68 Higgins Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba 


LET US PLAN A GRAIN DRYING PLANT FOR YOU 
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Two Birds With One prone 


PORTLAND, 
| 


Is an ideal location for that new mill and elevator of 
yours. 


"ALLIGATOR. 


ahmed Bert LACING 


IMPORTS f- ‘Villon ir? 


Portland is in the heart of the agricultural region of the 
Pacific Northwest. It also has an abundance of cheap, 
hydroelectric power for manufacturing purposes, good 
ocean and railway shipping facilities and a fair supply 
of skilled labor, practically all of which is non-union. 


meres eT 


ALLIGATOR 


Belt End ese 
Tisown } In $e g the ble 


Portland is also an ideal place to live. It has a mild 
climate, good water and plenty of nice hotels, apart- 
ment houses and homes. Also good schools, theaters, 
libraries, clubs and parks. 


| I would be pleased to serve you in the location, design 


and construction of that new mill of yours. wiicees Sacttioaty 
’ gf XID 5 SXEEL LACING O. 


Cnieagp, VU. 6, A. 


| HENRY BLACK 


Complete Building Construction 


383 Pittock Block - - - Portland, Oregon 
Telephone Broadway 3060 


Hammnier 


Needed 


aun Seamped om the Sactng and the Vellinw Srlorhed Box for Vira, Guidance tn Buying 
tron Workers, Cement Workers, Bricklayerz, Carpenters, Rooferz, 


/ Plumbere, ibe tomes Cabinet-makere, Painters and Paperhang- 
3 alzo Real Estate Bondz and Mortgages. 


SEE THAT YOUR CONTRACT CALLS FOR 


Ua Nokdta MEAL DRYER 


SOLD BY ALL 
MILL 
FURNISHERS 


For the Progressive 
Feed Grinder 


IN SUCCESSFUL USE 40 YEARS DRYING 


@ORN MEAL, HOMINY, BREWEES GRITS AND MYAL, AND ALL @EREAL 
PRODUCT2. Ae oe rg COAL DUST, GRAPHITE, CLAY, ORES, ETE. 
in operation, reauiring ne attention 


CUTLER DRYER C0., North Wilbraham, Mass. 


CATALOG ON BEQUEST 


Feeds and Feeding 


W. A. Henry and F. B. Morrison 


Always on the Job—and 
Keeps Men on the Job! 


Gumphrey 


Employees’ 
levator 


Promotes efficiency, bet- 
ter attention to machinery, 
better supervision, less 
trouble New improved 
models. Write 


Humphrey Elevator Co. 


946 Division St, Farihault, Minn, 


An authoritative work which answers every ~~ 
problem of the Feed Manufacturer 


770 pages—$4.00 


Mitchell Bros. Pub. Co. 
431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, DL 
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Forty-Eighth Year 


SA100.2 


i 


LU 


a CENTURY azo. 


crude weighing devices challenged 


Yankee ingenuity 


Leisurely was the pace of industry a century 
ago—judged by modern standards. Yet the 


barter and trade of that deliberate era was ~ 


hampered by cumbersome, inaccurate 
weighing devices. With the unwieldy steel- 
yard, weighing was a task both tedious and 
uncertain of results. Such were the con- 
ditions confronting Thaddeus Fairbanks, 
buying hemp in St. Johnsbury, Vermont, 
in 1830. Revolting against these inadequate 
weighing methods, his ingenious mind con- 
ceived the system of weights and levers 
which is the basic principle of all modern 
scales. 

1930 begins the Second Century of the 
business organization that Thaddeus Fair- 
banks founded upon his invention. From his 
first platform scale, used for weighing hemp- 
laden carts, have developed the many per- 
fected Fairbanks Scales 
that serve so well the 
varied needs of industry. 

Delicate instruments that 
register a hatr’s weight. 


A copy of “Beginning the Second Cen- 
tury” will be sent poslpaid if requested on 
your letterhead. This book contains inter- 
esting historical information as well as 
a practical discussion of weighing meth- 


B y é 
m 
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Scales that count small parts (bolts, 
washers, etc.) with uncanny accuracy. 
Mammoth scales that easily weigh gigantic 
bulks totaling hundreds of tons. “Beam” 
scales and “dial” scales that are found in 
every branch of industry where quick, 
accurate weighing is essential. 

But it is not for scales, alone, that Indus- 
try looks to Fairbanks-Morse. Application 
of the same sound manufacturing principles 
to other products has won for this organ- 
ization a commanding position in several 
fields. Today, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. is 
known universally as the manufacturer of 
scales, Diesel engines, electric motors, 
generators, pumps and railway motor cars. 

Most gratifying at the beginning of our 
Second Century is the unreserved confi- 
dence with which Industry regards every 

product bearing the Fairbanks- 
Morse name. It is our pledge that 
this confidence shall be deserved in 
the future as it has during the past 
100- years. 


ods that save Lime and money for modern : COND CENTURY 


industry. Fairbanks-Morse Co., 900 
South Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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_ DIESEL ENGINES + MOTORS + PUMPS + SCALES 


ORSE 


A monthly journal 
devoted to the elevator, 
grain, hay, feed and 
seed interests. 


Official paper of the 
Illinois Grain Dealers 
Association. 


Established in 1882. 
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Published on the fif- 
teenth of each month by 
Mitchell Bros. Publishing 
Co., 431 So. Dearborn St., 
l i] Tn Chicago, Ill. 
Mi 
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Subscription price, $1.00 
per year. 


English and Foreign 


$1.75 per 


subscription, 
year, 


Established in 1882. 
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_ Efficient Grain Storage: Foundation of an 
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Exceptional Dividend Record 


Current Earnings of The Quaker Oats Company Indicate There’s Real Economy 
: in Generous Provision for Elevator Construction and Furnishings 


% this month approved a stock dividend f 
F 20 per cent on common shares, and formal 
- announcement has been made that earnings of this 
_ concern’s plants in 1929 were $8,735,204. Next 
_ month, an extra dividend of $4 a share is to be 
paid. 
Careful management and progressive merchandis- 
ing technique have been great factors, of course, 
in the achievement represented by these figures. 
Tied in closely to the profit record, however, is 
the fact that each of this concern’s elevator and 
mill units has been built for efficiency from top 


to bottom. 
ay The new plant of The Quaker Oats Company, at 


Dts ent of The Quaker Oats Company 


dumper house and train shed. The manufacturing 
complete line of the company’s cereals and feed 
products. The illustration shows a view of the 
new buildings from the southwest. The entire 
plant was designed and constructed by the Leonard 
Construction Company of Chicago and New York 
including all unloading, elevating, conveying and 
mechanical equipment of the complete grain ele- 
vator and corn drier. The Quaker Oats Company’s 
engineers designed and installed the mechanical 
equipment in the milling and package buildings. 
Extensions to the original plant consist of a 
* 2,000,000-bushel elevator with workhouse, car- 
dumper house and train shed. The manufacturing 
plant consists of a 10-story package building, 100 


vator leg which discharges into a Bartlett & Snow 
Revolving Scalping Screen. The screen discharges 
into either of two 3,000-bushel garners, directly 
over two 2,500-bushel Fairbanks Morse Solid Lever 
Scales, with type registering beams. Turnhead 
spouts deliver grain direct from the scales to the 
bins that can be reached by spouting and to six 
42-inch belt conveyors which fill the balance of the 
storage tanks. 

The car-moving equipment consists of a Plymouth 
Gasoline Locomotive which not only places the 
cars on the car dumper, but brings the loaded cars 
from the storage yard to the dumper track. A 
pneumatic tube installed by the Kelly Cash & 
Carrier Company carries the car tickets to the work- 


it. Joseph, Mo., is an extension to the Aunt Jemima 
8, Subsidiary of the former concern, and is in 
ping with the high class of buildings and equip- 
nt built by The Quaker Oats Company. It is 
irely built of reinforced concrete, with steel sash 
brick spandrel walls. The plant rests on an 
underground “forest” of Raymond Concrete Piles. 
e tower enclosing the water tank which supplies 
ne auitomatic springlers, is typical of the best in 
dern industrial architecture in which attractive 
arance and utility are combined. 
elevator group has been in full operation 
July 10, 1929. The plant manufactures a 


a eas 


by 160 feet, a 10-story oatmeal mill building, 100 by 
60 feet, a 10-story cleaning and drying house 100 
by 40 feet, and blending bins 100 by 52 feet. An 
electrical sub-station is connected to the elevator 
and manufacturing buildings—including the old 
structures as well as new—by means of tunnels 
through which all service piping and electric wir- 
ing are carried. 

The grain is unloaded by a Richardson Car 
Dumper, which dispatches the grain in a fraction 
of the time required by the old method. From the 
car dumper the grain is carried by means of belt 
conveyors to a 25,000-bushel capacity receiving ele- 


NEW PLANT OF THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY AT ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


house. The cars that are to be loaded with outgoing 
grain are handled by a No. 2 Caldwell Electric Car 
Spotter, located in the car shed. A pair of Clark 
Shovels for emergency unloading of cars, and a ship- 
ping spout with a Sandmeyer bifurcated end, for 
loading out grain, also are located in the car shed. 

The 36-inch belt conveyors in the basement are 
reversible so that grain can be delivered to the 
shipping and turning leg in the workhouse at the 
south end of the elevator and also to a leg in the ~ 
north end which elevates the grain needed in the 
mill, to a 36-inch belt conveyor, running to the 
blending bins in a steel bridge which is covered 
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with corrugated asbestos siding and roofing, with 
a reinforced concrete floor. 

There is a 1,000-bushel-per-hour Hess Drier and 
cooler located in a building adjoining the elevator 
to the north which is served by two elevator legs, 
one delivering the wet corn to the garner over the 
drier, and the other elevating the dried corn so that 
it can be returned to the storage tanks. The corn 
is weighed as it enters the drier, and as it leaves, 
by means of two Hoopner Automatic Scales. 

There is a Haughton. Semi-automatic Passenger 
Elevator from the ground floor to the top of the 
work house, two large Haughton Freight Hlevators 
in the package building as well as an employe ele- 
vator furnished by the Humphrey Elevator Com- 
pany, in the corn-drier house. 

The belt conveyor rolls are equipped with Timken 
Roller Bearings made of boiler tubing. All other 
bearings including those on the tippers are collar 
oiling. All conveyor rolls and transmission ma- 
chinery were furnished by Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
of Muncy, Pa:; and the Weller Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago. Other equipment came from the 
Darby Corporation of Kansas City. 

The Hess Drier fans and the scalping reel which 
receives the grain as it leaves the receiving ele- 
vator head are driven by Morse Silent Chain Drives; 
these and all gear drives are enclosed in steel 
guards, which not only keep dust and dirt out of 
them but make it safe for men working around them. 
Much of the rubber belting was furnished by the 
Diamond Rubber Company, Inc., of Akron, Ohio, 
the Manhatten Rubber Company, and the New York 
Belting & Packing Company. 

There is a complete system of Day Dust Collectors 
and sweepers throughout the dumper house, the 
work house, storage tanks, corn-drier building, the 
bridge connecting the storage tanks with blending 
bins, the blending bins, and cleaning and drier 
house installed by the Day company. All storage 
tanks are equipped with Zeleny Thermometers. 

The motors are General Electrics, ranging from 
5 to 125 horsepower, equipped with Electric Con- 
troller and Manufacturing Company Controllers. 
The elevator head shaft drives are equipped with 
Falk Herringbone Speed Reducers with Electric 
Controller & Manufacturing Company’s Friction 
clutches. Each belt conveyor is driven by its own 
motor. : 


POOL PROPAGANDA ON 
BIG BUSINESS BASIS 


Since 1925, the Manitoba Wheat Pool has been 
appropriating one-twentieth of a cent per bushel 
on all grain handled for educational purposes. The 
Alberta and Saskatchewan pools’ “co-operative edu- 
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cation” funds also have been built up by generous 
allowances, and the rising generation of Canadians 
is growing up in an atmosphere of pool praise. 

A reorganization of the boys’ and girls’ clubs in 
Manitoba is taking place this year, the general 
work of this nature coming so closely in touch with 
pool efforts that some co-ordination seems impera- 
tive. Specific support to the pool movement is 
given by the Manitoba government through a co- 
operative marketing board maintained by interest 
derived from the surplus of the Canada Wheat 
Board, amounting to $112,000. A juvenile and adult 
library formed by the pool has a circulation of 10 
readers per book. 

For the past two years, co-operative schools have 
been conducted by the Saskatchewan pool in vari- 
ous parts of its province. Banquets and picnics 
are promoted by this pool to emphasize the social 
side of pooling. Radio is used extensively to broad- 
cast pool principles and announcements which are 
sandwiched in between musical numbers. The 
number of pool pamphlets, etc., is legion. 

In Alberta the pool and government agencies 
work together closely to spread the gospel of 
pooling. The Alberta government has given assist- 
ance to the co-operative movement in the province 
by appointing D. M. Malin to a newly established 
position, that of supervisor of co-operative activi- 
ties. Originally two master committees were set 
up to co-ordinate educational co-operative work in 
the province of Alberta, namely, the Master Con- 
sumers Committee and the Master Producers 
Committee. The experience of these bodies showed 
that there was unnecessary duplication and at a 
meeting held last fall, it was decided to form one 
committee to be known as the Alberta Co-operative 
Council. 

The co-operative council now consists of one 
member of the board of each pool, one member 
of the board of the co-operative wholesale, one 
trustee of the wheat surplus fund, and three mem- 
bers of the United Farmers of Alberta. The pur- 
poses of the council are: (1) Development of 
co-operative education; (2) the co-ordinating of, 
activities of co-operatives; (3) acting as the repre- 
sentative of co-operative bodies in Aiberta. 

This council forms a link between the co-opera- 
tives and the government and outside agencies. 
The funds acquired by the council are furnished 
by the wheat board surplus. The capital of this 
fund now stands at $116,000. 

Provision has been made by the pool workers 
to propagandize non-English speaking farmers in 
Canada. Shown herewith is a cartoon, originally 


published in the Scoop Shovel, which interprets the 
the grain trade situation in melodramatic fashion 
for the pool public. 
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THE POOL IN HEROIC LIGHT: A CO-OPERATIVE CARTOON 


_of their gross loads on their rear axles. Therefore, 


= @ 
Dear Jim:— 
So Begins a Letter of Friendly 
and Expert Advice on Scales 
Written to a Grain Dealer 


By J. A. SCHMITZ 
Weighmaster, Chicago Board of Trade 


GREEABLE to your request I have set forth 
A in the following paragraphs some sugges- 


tions for the care and maintenance of your 


wagon and automatic scales which I hope will be of 
service to you. Because of their importance, I have 
included a paragraph on the keeping of records 
which is pertinent to the matter about which you 
ask. ey 

Rust is the greatest enemy of wagon and moto 
truck scales, hence, you must keep your scale pit as 
dry as possible. If the pit of your scale is so 


located that water can seep in, you should provide — 


an adequate drain, or adopt othear measures for re- 


moving the water without delay. And, as the ordi | 


nary outdoor scale pit is prone to be damp, I would 


advise you to have the main bearings of your scale 
packed with grease. This will aid in keeping the | 


vital parts free of rust. Also, be sure that your 


weigher keeps the scale parts free of matter that | 


absorbs and harbors moisture. In addition, if you 


can, build a shelter for your scale to keep out rain. 
Unlike wagons, motor trucks carry 75 per cent 


a scale designed expressly for wagon weighing is — 
inadequate for motor truck weighing. Obviously, 
the concentration of so much of the load on one end 
of the scale causes overloading well beyond the 
rated capacity of the scale parts supporting that 
end. 

This condition is augmented by the impact that 


| 
results from starting and stopping the motor truck’ 
while it is on the scale. In consequence, I would 


strongly advise you to give some thought to replac- 
ing your present wagon scale if it is being used for ~ 


weighing motor trucks of the heavier type. : | 
{ 


Your scale should be tested with known weight 
of an amount equal to 10 per cent of its capacity. 


this setting who will, of course, test the scale both — 
loaded and empty. While the scale inspector is at 


You should employ an experienced scale man to do 
{ 


your elevator it would be an opportune time for j 


your weigher to secure, first hand, some helpful in- 
struction on the care of scales. I cannot emphasize 
too strongly the importance of proper operation 0 
automatic scales. Unless your weigher follows ne 
instructions, recognized as necessary to insure — 
good performance, the results of the weighing of 
your automatic scale will be unsatisfactory no 
ter how adequate the installation of the s 
may be. 

Such instructions include the following 
cedure: (a) Keep all parts of the scale clean, and © 
free of obstructions. (b) See that the scale is | 
balance. (c) Check the scale weights to be ce a 
that amounts of weights on the hanger, or in 


weight box, correspond with the size of the oe 


bound book, the figures on the automatie regi 


(e) After starting the weighing, check the setting — 


ae) 


of the scale by weighing several drafts. In fact, the 
proper setting of the scale should be ascertained at 
least four times during the weighing of each car. 
(f) Check the stream of grain from scale to car 0 : 
each load to be certain that all of the grain 
weighed reaches the car. i 
Impress on your weigher the value of records that 


1?‘ 


have as their basis, system, uniformity and com — 


with the idea of assuring accuracy, but, also, 6 
establishing their correctness, and the certain 64 


if you will heed these suggestions, and if the mi 
who coopers your cars for grain will inspect @ 
car, inside and outside, before he accepts 4 

coopers it, the resultant improvement in your tot 
weight results will justify the effort involved. _ 


” 
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Council of Grain Exchanges Faces 
: Farm-Relief Issue 


Revision of Federal Farm Board Policy Finds Favor as Exchange 
Heads Confer in Chicago 


eral Farm Board modified its wheat-price- 

fixing policy this month, 25 grain exchange 
executives met in Chicago March 5, to consider 
Ways and means to meet the market crisis gener- 
ated by general world conditions in the grain trade 
and by the action of the farm board. 

Participating in the lively discussion at this 
closed meeting were: J. H. Caldwell and C. B. 
Rader, St. Louis; William Beatty, New York;. A. L. 
Johnstone, Milwaukee; H. A. Butler, Omaha; S. P. 
Mason, Sioux City; J. A. Bunnell, F. Uhlmann, S. C. 
Harris, and L. N. Perrin, Chicago; A. D. Keilholtz 
and H. R. De Vore, Toledo; O. P. Deluse, Indian- 
apolis; E. E. McConnell, Buffalo; D. J. Schuh, Cin- 
cinnati; H. S. Newell, Duluth; H. H. Dewey anda 
B. E. Wrigley, Peoria; J. D. Kent, Des Moines; 
G. S. Case, J. McHugh, and C. T. Stevenson, Minne- 
apolis; R. A. Jeanneret and F. A. Theis, Kansas 
City. 

As to the results of the conference, the official 
“handout” to the daily press was that the exchange 
heads had agreed to withhold criticism of the farm 
board since (a) the boards policy had been modified 


R ESPONDING to a call issued before the Fed- 


J. H. CALDWELL, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


—that is, withdrawal effected of the fixed price for 
wheat to be paid to co-operatives only; and (b) 
the board’s chairman, Alexander Legge seemed to 
have been attempting price stabilization in good 
faith but with conditions against him. 

However, it is known that this conservative 
expression, while sincere, in reality represented 
not a final truce with “farm relief’? forces,.but a 
temporary one. To interpret bluntly, the farm 
board and its subsidiaries are on probation. The 
future attitude of the grain trade toward them must 
depend on whether the left wing of the farm relief 
forces as represented by S. R. McKelvie, or the 
conservative side led by Alexander Legge, controls 
the market action of the Governmental agencies. 

Furthermore, the seriousness of the shortage in 
Storage space in terminal markets, and the threat 
of embargo on grain shipments were features not 
flossed over at the council table. As the exchange 
Officials in Chicago were receiving reports on these 
Subjects, Mr. Legge released a statement in Wash- 
ington, D. C., that unless farmers hold back their 
frain until storage is available, a real embargo 
would be initiated by the board. He said the board 
is endeavoring to avoid such drastic measures dur- 
ing the present grain emergency, but that if rail- 
roads are unable to unload cars of grain at the 
terminals an embargo would become imperative. 

A questionnaire has been sent out by the farm 


q 


board, particularly to obtain accurate information 
on any storage space available in smaller market 
centers. 

Chicago’s public elevator space is jammed to the 
roofs, a survey indicated. There is enough wheat 
in Chicago to feed the entire state of Illinois for 
at least 34 weeks. 

The situation in the Chicago market, as outlined 
by W. E. Hudson, chairman of the Board of Trade’s 
warehousing committee, is that 40,538,000 bushels 


R. A. JEANNERET, KANSAS CITY, MO, 


of grain are housed in Chicago elevators. 
additional 5,932,000 bushels are afloat in ships. 
Of the 18,580,000 bushel capacity of the 13 public 
elevators in which the grain movement has norm- 
ally been carried, 16,348,000 bushels are now in 
storage. A leeway of 10 per cent is usually required 
for public elevator turnover of moving grain. In 
the face of this, the Rock Island elevator A, at 
Sixteenth Street, with a capacity of 1,250,000 


An 


WILLIAM BEATTY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


bushels, is being torn down and all its grain in 
storage, estimated to be 824,000 bushels, must be 
moved elsewhere by May 1. This is to make way 
for railroad terminal improvements as a result of 
the river straightening. 

Grain is now in storage in Chicago which could 
be had for the mere payment of charges, it was 
said. The overhead, jnst like a farm owner’s taxes, 
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is eating up the cash of holders of warehouse 
receipts. It is estimated that to hold grain a year 
in Chicago costs at least 21 cents a bushel, under 
present insurance rates, cost of handling, interest, 
and depreciation expenses. 

Careful consideration also was given by the ex- 
change leaders to Secretary Hyde’s explanation 
of the Federal Farm Board’s modified policy. 

Previous authorization of the board for its Grain 
Stabilization Corporation to enter the market and 
purchase wheat at the board’s loan basis prices 
announced in October was made because at that 
time the market was exhibiting panic symptoms, 
Mr. Hyde said. 

This policy was dropped and the board took the 
modified policy of authorizing the stabilization cor- 
poration to discontinue buying wheat at loan basis 
prices and continue making purchases at market 
prices, the Secretary of Agriculture explained, be- 
cause the market is now settling. 

Buying at market prices also was authorized, Mr. 
Hyde explained, because paying the loan basis 
prices was attracting wheat to the terminals in 
undesirable quantities. 

He said the board is attempting to assist farmers 
and at the same time to act in conformity with the 
law of supply and demand. The board, he said, is 
keeping to the law of supply and demand as closely 
as possible, although it is only to be expected that 
the estimates may possibly be off a cent or two 
in one direction or the other. 

If the few farmers who still posses their own 
grain want to get the board’s loan basis prices, 


H. H. DEWEY, PEORIA, ILL. 


that is a matter to be taken up with the Farmers 
National Grain Corporation, Mr. Hyde said. 

The farm board, the Secretary of Agriculture 
explained, is going to continue making loans to 
the Farmers National Grain Corporation on the 
loan basis for wheat announced in October. 

After adjournment of the exchange council meet- 
ing, formal announcement was made by the Federal 
Farm Board that it would back up its market 
agencies “to the limit.” The board’s statement, 
which in view of world grain trade conditions, did 
not bull the market as much as might have been 
expected, read as follows: 

“The grain stabilization corporation will continue 
buying wheat at the market and remove whatever 
additional quantity that may be necessary to relieve 
the pressure and prevent any considerable decline 
in wheat prices. The farm board is prepared to 
advance to this farmers’ organization whatever 
funds are necessary for that purpose.” 

“The stabilization corporation is being accused 
of speculating in the grain market. There is ‘no 
foundation in fact for such statement. The stabili- 
zation corporation is prepared and expects to take 
delivery of all grain purchased on futures contracts 
and merchandise it as the market conditions will 
permit.” 

The statement, which was made public by Chair- 
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man~Alexander Legge, was interpreted as meaning 
that unlimited funds will be available for the stab- 
ilization corporation. Of the $150,000,000 appropri- 
ation thus far made by Congress from the $500,000,- 
000 revolving loan fund authorized under the farm 
relief act, only about $75,000,000 has been used. 
The board thus has for immediate use the remain- 
ing $75,000,000 and also can get additional funds 
from Congress at any time necessary. President 
Hoover now has asked $100,000,000 more for its 
use. It has been indicated that the board probably 
will ask for an additional $50,000,000 dollars before 
congress adjourns for the use during the next fiscal 
year. 

It was believed by members of the farm board 
that the mere declaration that ample funds will 
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be provided will go far to steady the grain market. 
Further declines in prices, it is thought, may be 
checked without requiring more than moderate pur- 
chases. With this stabilizing influence members 
are confident that prices will rise at least to the 
loan value fixed upon wheat before a great while 
as a result of an anticipated foreign demand. 

The board, while buying wheat at the market 
price, will continue to make loans to co-operatives 
at the higher loan value. 

Wheat which is being purchased by the stabiliza- 
tion corporation will be stored indefinitely to await 
disposition at such time as the market can absorb 
it if possible without resulting in a loss to the 
government. Actual delivery of wheat purchased 
in the futures market will be required, it is made 


The Kansas City Market - - - 


In the following review of receipts at America’s largest Hard Red Winter 

wheat market, Mr. Morris not only analyzes the various types of grain 

recewed, but gives first-hand observations on how troublesome grading 
factors can be eliminated. 


1, 1929, to January 31, 1930, inclusive, there 

have been inspected and graded on the 
Kansas City market 51,870 cars of wheat receipts. 
Kansas City is the largest Hard Red Winter wheat 
market in the Southwest and also in the United 
States. It is a surplus market and gathers its 
receipts from a wide territory. What is true with 
reference to the inspection of wheat in Kansas City 
is undoubtedly typical of the inspection of Hard 
Red Winter wheat in the Southwest. There is 
shown in the following table the inspection of 
wheat at Kansas City by classes on a percentage 
basis during the seven months period as follows: 


Die the seven months period from July 


Carlot 
Inspections Percentage 
Hard Red Winter ........... 47,481 91.6% 
Soft; Red “Winters onc. ne 2,010 3.8% 
Mixed “Wheat )).ceS:o0 te Ore 1,916 3.7% 
All Other Classes ...... 463 0.9% 


The summer months of 1929 while the wheat was 
being harvested were favorable for the operation 
of the combine as there were no prolonged periods 
of rain as was the case during the years of 1927 
and 1928. It is true that many cars of early-com- 
bined wheat reached the market carrying a moist- 
ure content so high as to lower its grade from 
what it should have graded on its test weight per 
bushel factor. However, with favorable weather 
prevailing and the knowledge which ig general 
among producers that too early combining of the 
wheat results in damaged wheat, this year’s crop 
has been received on the market normally free 
from damaged wheat. 

It has been a crop which has fallen somewhat 
below normal in its test weight per bushel factor 
but comparatively free from damaged and out-of- 
condition grain. During the first seven months of 
the crop movement up to February 1, 1930, 78.9 per 
cent has graded No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3, compared 
with 79.6 per cent of similar grades received on 
the market during the past 10 years. 

The percentage of No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3 grades 
at the Kansas City market for a series of years, 
with which are shown the receipts for the first 
seven months of the 1929 crop, is given in the 
following table: 


SRA Sa SSOP STROM SP EGER ohn Mae wore mee Se 78.3% 
ult) Oe Biba ke Pee aarti a Se oe bn 78.6% 
DOD Beers ce amine Scie bis Ble teR 73.8% 
LOZ Sma sels oe areata tors te mera A Toa eR ee nD 57.9% 
NOIZE Peta vaxatat eure ate alors 4) oh ete re ie eek sa eee ee eae 92.1% 
EOD DA sepa alate aneiatel claititovertonte Ser eae tee 89.3% 
UD Carer OT SOOM oo Sha Se eae 93.2% 
OO ES Shee RO SONCRISG ODT SIR Grin ah on enn 75.4% 
DO eB ie eceein es siwiale ca cas Seteee ee a ee ees 17.9% 
1929 (seven THONCHH) Fart eee Se aE 78.9 % 


The moisture content of dry wheat is approxi- 
mately 12 per cent. The Federal wheat standards 
permit an excess of moisture in the numerical 
grades over air-dried wheat ranging from 1 per cent 
in No. 1, and to 3.5 per cent in Nos. 4 and 5. There 
is no doubt but that the excessive moisture which 


wheat carries is directly responsible for-much of 
the low-grade Hard Red Winter wheat received on 
southwestern markets. Excess moisture is direct- 
ly responsible for heat damaged wheat, one of the 
most Sérious factors present in wheat to lower its 
grade. Other grading factors such as sprouted 
kernels, skin-burnt and sick wheat, musty and sour 
wheat, hot or heating wheat, can be attributed to 
the presence of excessive moisture in wheat at 
some stage in its handling. 

Excess moisture “in wheat comes from two 
sources; first, rain during the harvesting season; 
second, wheat combined before thoroughly mature. 
Tests which were conducted in the Southwest dur- 


ing the .1928 harvest showed that a considerable 


volume of wheat was harvested while it was too 
damp to meet the requirements for the higher 
grades and for safe storage in bins. Damp wheat 
is normally discounted on the markets because of 
the risk involved in storage. Producers during the 
past few years have learned that it is not a good 
practice to combine wheat before it is thoroughly 
dry. 

The information which is given in the following 
table is taken from records of the Kansas City 
office of Grain Standardization and the office of 
Federal Grain Supervision and shows the moisture 
content of wheat receipts on the Kansas City mar- 
ket during the months of July, August and: Septem- 
ber for a series of years: 


No. of Samples Average Mois- 


Year Tested ture Content 
F919 eA N eateries danni te 735 12.5% 
L914 SaRiein ietarnen osiniae 467 11.5% 
TOES: Co iSs tet ae ie 484 14.9%, 
LOG! cei ih eas Oatee ep sone 492 € 11.6% 
L926 Perec meaner 1,765 12.1% 
VOLT eh ehaaeerctiseays Men aceon 2,922 14.4% 
UO28 en Gteredatee s eetceoe ces 1,785 13.9% 
19,29) 20S co ieee ear 1,355 13.4% 


The above information is for wheat receipts 
during the months of July, August and September, 
months of heavy movement of new wheat. During 
the above period, the Hard Red Winter wheat ter- 
ritory of the Southwest has had three years of 
abnormally wet harvests, a fact well known to 
producers and to the grain and milling trade. Three 
of the eight years listed in the above table show 
wheat of high moisture content shipped to market 
during the months of July, August and September 
containing an average moisture content which 
would not permit it to grade in the higher grades. 


During the same years of high moisture, mainly 
1915, 1927 and 1928, it is a well-known fact that 
there was a high percentage of sprouted wheat, 
skin-burnt or sick wheat, musty wheat, and other 
difficulties which can be traced to an excessive 
moisture content. Troublesome grading factors, 
as well as storage and handling problems, can be 
largely eliminated if wheat is harvested and mar- 
keted in a dry condition. Except during the first 
days of combining when wheat is not thoroughly 


evident in today’s statement of the farm board. 
The visible supply of wheat is estimated at 162-5: 
000,000 bushels. If necessary, the grain stabiliza-_ 
tion corporation apparently is prepared to take — 
control of up to perhaps 150,000,000 bushels. The 
corporation already has bought in excess of 25,000- | 
000 bushels. Mr. Legge denied suggestions that | 
the operations would have the aspect of an attempt 
to corner the market. ; 
The statement followed close on the heets of 
Washington advices saying that it was practically 
impossible for American wheat to be shipped for 
China for the relief of the famine stricken areas, 
as proposed by the McMaster bill. Large quantities 
of grain are now in storage at Peiping but cannot 
be moved owing to lack of transportation. ; 


By E. L. Morris | 


Southwestern Division Supervisor of | 
the U. S. Grain Inspection Service | 


mature or when combining is done too early in the 
morning after heavy dew or too soon after rains, % i 
it is not necessary for combine wheat to contain — 
the excessive moisture content which will later 
contribute to its ills. This is well illustrated by 
the receipts on the Kansas City market during = | 
season of 1926, a year in which the combine was 
generally used and one in which over 93 per cent ¢ } 
of the entire receipts graded Nos. 1, 2 and 3, the £ 
milling grades in the wheat standards. af 
ls 
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WHEAT CHAMPION PRODUCES 
NEW HARD RED WINTER i 


A new kind of beardless Hard Red Winter wheat, 
known as Smithsonian, has been developed by Cc. f | 
Edson Smith, twice world’s wheat champion. The ' 
new variety produced by Mr. Smith in his experi | 
mental plots in the Bitter Root valley makes an 
excellent bread product under milling and baking eS 
tests conducted in Government laboratories at , 
Washington, according to reports of officials of the 
department of agriculture. t 

A report from D. A. Coleman, in charge of the — 
milling, baking, and chemical laboratory at Wash- — 
ington, states that the milling of the wheat sample — 
was exceptional as the flour yield was almost 75 
per cent. The quality of the flour was reported as q : 
excellent, being lighter in color than any other .. 
Hard Red Winter wheat sample received this year. rs 
The reports also contained the information that 
it demonstrated the best performance of any sample 
of Red Winter wheat handled in the department — 
this year. Mr. Coleman found only one fault, saying: 


“The flour has only one drawback, we believe, 4 
and that is it did not react to the presence of an 
oxidizing agent. In other words, it did not rstond) 
as Hard Red Winter wheat flours usually do to t j 
influence of so-called flour improvers. On this 
basis the milling companies of today would prob 
ably reject it as suitable for milling purposes, as 
they like the mill wheat that will produce flour 
which will demonstrate a noticeable improvement 7 
when bleached or when treated with the usual run | 
of flour improvers.” ; 

The eight-pound sample of Smithsonian wheat 
which Mr. Smith turned over to the Department 
of Agriculture agents at Chicago recently, and 
from which the experiments were made, was field 
run, and not the hand-picked samples such as are 
entered in the Internaitonal Grain Show. 


“A dozen or more years ago, after growing the 
bearded or owned varieties of Hard Red Winter 
wheat, ” Mr. Smith said, “T set out to develop a new 3 


monly grown. 


“I have met with varied success until some five ; 
years ago, when I succeeded in producing the 
Smithsonian, which possessed some very meritor- _ 
ious characteristics, aside from being winter hardy 
and an exceedingly heavy header in this locality. ie" 


ITALY is taking about 10 per cent of the Ame 
can wheat bought a year ago. } 


” 


‘March 15, 1930 


The controversy between the Federal Farm 

| Board and the established grain trade continues 

to grow in volume day by day. Wheat prices, 

Fingering below the level ordained by the farm 
| board, have been taken in some quarters as an 
| indication of faultiness in the board’s policy. 

_ Mr. McKelvie, not a whit discouraged by the 
Been: drop in wheat prices which the farm 
board found impossible to check, says the fu- 
| tures market must go. And in this article, Dr. 
Boyle of Cornell tells why it must not. 
| The argument continues but the situation re- 


| mains unchanged. 

S convention of the Farmers Elevator Associa- 
t. tion of Minnesota, Samuel R. McKelvie, grain 
| member of the Federal Farm Board, reiterated his 
| charges that 40 per cent of all grain sales are 
| 


PEAKING before the twenty-third annual 


speculative and that this volume of speculation 
| ae in tremendous expense and loss, borne in 
he long run by the farmers., 
| “Tf speculation is necessary, as the grain trade 
| claims,” he said, “the country has a right to know 
| what it costs. We charge that commissions and 
- Tosses from speculation amount to 25 cents a 
| bushel on all wheat raised in this country. And the 
farmer is bearing the costs of our present market- 
| ing systems.” 
| While Mr. McKelvie was carrying on his cam- 
paign against futures trading, a new futures 
market dealing with hogs was opened on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. This market presents prob- 
eas which are not to be found when dealing in 
relatively imperishable commodities, as wheat, rye, 
i cotton, etc., which can be stored for long 
} periods. 
| Hogs, however, once prepared for market, must 
} ie killed in a short time. Large receipts of hogs in 
ja afew days naturally meant a fall in price; a farmer 
ba of the Mississippi who shipped to the market 


here, under former conditions, took this risk. The 
|advantage to him, if he chooses to take advantage 
of the futures market, is that he will know what his 
| Shipment will bring per 100 pounds before he 
ins to feed. 
A carload of hogs is the trading unit on the new 
market with the weight arbitrarily fixed at 16,500 
jounds. This seller is allowéd a tolerance of 1,500 
pounds either way. He may deliver 15,000 pounds 
or 18,000 pounds, but adjustment for the excess or 
hortage of weight must be made at the prevailing 
rice on the cash market when delivery is made. 
This new hog market, which Mr. McKelvie prob- 
bly considers a step in the wrong direction, will 
e to strengthen futures trading, in the opinion 
ot Many who favor that type of market. Included 
ong these supporters is Dr. James E. Boyle, of 
Cornell University, who has prepared a paper on 
* Futures Trading Stabilizes Prices.” It fol- 


It is necessary to note the differences in these 
' e types of trading before examining the effect 
of future trading on price. First, we have trading 
n what is called cash or spot grain. Here the grain 
is actually in Chicago and is represented by a type 
nr ape The second kind of trading is called “to 
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McKelvie Continues Attack 
On Futures Trading System 


But Dr. James E. Boyle of Cornell 
University Has a Word to Say in Its Favor 


O23, CH RAS KO 


the future trading, or trading in grain contracts. 
These contracts call for delivery of definite grade 
and amount of grain, at a specified time and price. 
The cash grain trade is carried on on the trading 
floor of the exchange, and centers about the 52 
sample tables. The “to arrive” business is con- 
ducted at a certain post or desk near the sample 
tables, quotations being displayed on a large black- 
board. Future trading is conducted in the so-called 
pits, corresponding to the rings used in the Old 
World. There are separate pits for wheat, corn, 
oats, cotton and provisions (lard, short ribs, salt 
pork). 

Huture trading is the only spectacular trading on 
the exchange, and hence it has considerable 
notoriety. Indeed, so important is it from the news 
standpoint that the great city dailies keep at the 
exchange permanent desks and expert newspaper 
men trained for this type of journalism. One of 
these papers has kept the same man on the job for 
over 30 years. There are few secrets on such a 
market. 

The grain crop of the United States is 5,000,000,- 


~~ 


DR. JAMES E. BOYLE 


000 bushels; of Canada 1,000,000,000 bushels. This 
whole crop of 6,000,000,000 bushels is traded in for 


‘future delivery on the Chicago Board of Trade, 


since all large traders in both countries hedge their 
cash grain business and their “to arrive” business 
on the Chicago Board of Trade, thus tying the three 
types of trading together. Chicago has 85 per cent 
of all the future trading in the United States, the 
rest being divided among a half dozen markets. 
Chicago’s share amounts to 20,000,000,000 bushels a 
year, or four times the United States grain crop; or 
three and a third times the crop of both Canada 
and the United States. 

Future trading, on account of its large volume 
and for other reasons, has been frequently. con- 
demned. Official and unofficial investigations dur- 
ing the past 30 or 40 years, however, indicate that 
future trading is a benefit to producers, dealers, 
and consumers because it tends to reduce the size 
of price fluctuations. In short, the effect is to 
stabilize prices. Both the economic principles and 
the economic facts of future trading confirm this 
statement. In fact, both the cotton and the grain 
exchanges carry on their future trading under the 
regulations of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. During this past year, eight new com- 
modity exchanges have been started in the United 
States alone, each providing for price insurance by 
hedging in futures. This is strong evidence as to 
the service of such institutions in lessening price 
risks. The eight new exchanges are raw silk, metal, 
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- hides, live poultry, all four in New York; dressed 


\ 


poultry in Chicago; cottonseed in Memphis; mill 
feed in St. Louis, and grain in Portland, Ore. 

Turn first to the facts of economic evolution to 
see whether future trading stabilizes prices or 
causes prices to fluctuate more violently. 

Future trading in cotton is one of the oldest 
forms of future trading in the world. The record 
of its effect on cotton prices is clear-cut and con- 
vincing. Writing in the year 1886, Mr. Thomas 
Ellison, the greatest English authority on cotton, 
said: 

“The establishment of the system of selling 
futures led to a complete change in the method of 
moving the cotton crop from America to Europe. 
The risks incidental to the business were reduced 
to a minimum, and by and by the charges for con- 
ducting the business were greatly diminished.” 

The risks referred to by this writer were the 
great price fluctuations before the days of future 
trading. 

Some 20 years later, that is, in the years 1900 
1908 our Federal Government made the most 
thorough investigation of future trading on cotton 
exchanges ever conducted and reached the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

‘Dealings in cotton must always be accompanied 
by risk either to the producer, the merchant middle- 
man, the speculator, or the spinner. What is the 
equitable distribution of these risks? It is a general 
principle that much of the risk should properly be 
borne by the speculative class, that is, by those who 
neither produce nor spin cotton, but who are in- 
terested simply in making a profit out of the rise or 
fall of its price. The function of the speculator is 
to forecast future natural conditions affecting sup- 
ply and demand, to obtain as accurate information 
thereon as possible, to make the price for future 
deliveries based on such information, and thus to 
discount’ in advance as far as possible, for the 
benefit of the trade in general, the effect of such 
future conditions, and thereby keep prices free 
from violent fluctuations which otherwise would 
occur from unforeseen natural causes.” 

Skip another 20 years, and come down to the 
year 1929. We have the cotton farmer’s testimony 
on the subject. In the Staple Cotton Review, official 
organ of the largest successful cotton co-operative 
in America, for March, 1929, we find these state- 
ments: 

“So intimately associated are spots and futures 
in the daily routine of cotton transactions, that the 
merchants and the manufacturers would be put to 
it to carry on their operations without the protee- 
tion afforded by hedges on the board. 

“The outstanding feature of our hedge operations 
is that we bring the speculative aspects of the 
transactions down to the irreducible minimum.” 

“Yes,” says this organization, “the cotton ex- 
change can be made to serve the cotton grower.” 
Arkansas, the last of the Southern States to do so, 
has just repealed the anti-future law, thus bringing 
to an end a quarter century of anti-future legisla- 
tion in the cotton states. 

Considerable testimony from different sources 
has now been given on future trading in cotton. 
We must pass more quickly over some 12 or 15 
other commodities. Future trading in grain in a 
formal way, began on the exchanges about the time 
of the Civil War, and was in large part an out- 
growth of the simple form of the cash and the “to 
arrive” business which had then been in force for 
20 or 30 years. The extremely violent price fluctua- 
tions of the years 1800 to 1860 were greatly reduced 
by the organized future trading. 

Economic evolution in the grain trade produced 
first the cash business, then the “to arrive” business, 
and finally the future trading, which rounded out 
and supplemented the other two and tied the three 
together. 

Other business and farming interests than grain, 
saw the benefits of future trading in stabilizing 
prices and in reducing risks, and these other in- 
terests began to organize exchanges for future 
trading. 

If the roll is called of these various commodity 
exchanges which now have future trading, the list 
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is seen to be a very long and impressive one. This 
list is good evidence that this practice is economic- 
ally, commercially and legally sound. 

Let us call the roll. 

Grain, cotton, and coffee answer the roll first. 
Exchanges for handling these three commodities 
have long been established here and in Europe. 
They have the same dignity and financial standing 
as the great banks of our country. For many 
decades they have been the home of future trading. 

Sugar comes next. The World War closed the 
sugar exchanges of Paris and other European cities. 
A sugar exchange was started in New York in 1914, 
and now is by far the largest sugar exchange in the 
world. Future trading forms a vital part of its 
activities. Since sugar and coffee go together, New 
York has one institution known as the New York 
Coffee and Sugar Exchange. 

In 1919 and 1920 future trading in butter and eggs 
was started on the Chicago and the New York 
Mercantile Exchanges. 

Continuing our roll call, we find that Chicago 
next started future trading in live- poultry. In 
November, 1923, the farmers, dealers and millers 
about New Orleans started a rice exchange, with 
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future trading, the three purposes of which were 
(1) to make rice a more liquid commodity; (2) to 
stabilize rice prices; (3) to provide means for 
hedging. A cocoa exchange was started in New 
York in 1923. Its future trading is now the cocoa 
price barometer of the world. In 1926 a rubber ex- 
change was organized in New York. It has also 
come to be the world’s price barometer for rubber. 
In 1928 came the raw silk exchange in New York 
City. Now our three greatest imports—sugar, silk, 
rubber—all have their prices stabilized by future 
trading. The National Metal Exchange was estab- 
lished in New York in 1928, with its futures in tin 
and other metals. 

In the early part of 1929 came four additional ex- 
changes with future trading, namely, cottonseed in 
Memphis; mill feed in St. Louis; hides and skins 
in New York; grain in Portland. 

The tide of economic evolution moves irresistibly 
onward. Those commodities which can be graded, 
standardized, and stored are made more and more 
the subjects of future trading on the organized ex- 
changes. In every case experience has demonstrated 
that price stabilization has been one of the major 
results thereby secured. 


Hints for the Elevator Millwright 


Mr. Davis Employs a Unique Method in Stopping Small Flood 
Caused by Broken Water Pipe 
By JAMES F.. HOBART 


R. DAVIS realized that he had a real task 
M before him when he entered the elevator 

of Mr. Ashley and saw what seemed to be 
a miniature flood. Mr. Ashley wasted no words in 
explaining the situation. 

‘Tt happened in this way,’ said Mr. Ashley, as 
Mr. Davis was looking at a two-inch steel water- 
pipe from which a stream of water was gushing, 
evidently under 80 or 90 pounds pressure. “We 
were excavating for a bit of new foundation and 
had just uncovered the water-pipe and its stop- 
valve when that 500-pound boulder slipped ,out of 
the bank, fell upon the pipe and broke it off close 
to the stop valve. Now, we can’t shut off the water 
so as to make repairs, for nobody knows where 
there is another valve in that pipe except the 
water company and it would take a week to get 
action from them. We have had to build a coffer- 
dam of grain sacks and dirt to prevent flooding the 
elevator sinks and everything is shut down for lack 
of water for the steam boiler.” 

Mr. Davis set to work at once. He had a car- 
penter plane and hewed out a soft wood plug, one 
large enough to close the end of the broken pipe. 
The plug was made long and slender, tapering 
gradually to a point. The tapered portion was 
made about two feet long. Half a foot of squared 
stick was left adjacent to the taper. A hole was 
bored through the square end of the plug and a 
similar hole was made about three inches from one 
end of a piece of a two-by-four inch scantling, about 
eight feet long and the plug and scantling were 
fastened together with a single one-half inch bolt, 
which was loosely screwed home with the fingers 

Three men manned the scantling, juggled the 
thin end of the long plug into the stream of water, 
worked the plug into the pipe, then the three men 
forced the plug into the pipe as far as possible, 
almost stopping the flow of water, but the stream 
was halted sufficiently to permit a workman to 
enter the excavation and drive the plug tightly 
with a sledge hammer. 

“Now we have got its number” said Big Bill. 
“Get that gate valve off of the remaining portion of 
the pipe, cut a thread on the plugged pipe and 
then we will see about getting that plug out again.” 

The broken end of the pipe was hack-sawed 
square, threaded, and an attempt made to screw on 
the gate valve again, but it was found that the 
valve had been so badly damaged by the boulder 
as to be useless until after it could be repaired. 
Search was made for another two-inch gate valve, 
but one could not be found. 


“That queers our game,” said Big Bill. “I was 


going to put the gate valve in place, then bore and 
chip into the end of the wooden plug until the 
water pressure drove the remains of the plug out 
of the pipe, but that can’t be done with a glove stop 
valve so we will have to find some other method 
of getting the plug out.” 

A rough wooden box, about two feet long, 10 
inches wide and deep, open on top, was built around 
the pipe. “about two feet from its plugged end. A 
cake of icé and a sack of coarse salt were procured 
and a, layer. of crushed ice was Blaced in the bottom 
of the rough box, - then . “ay pint or:-so of salt was 
sprinkled as evenly as ‘possible over the ice and 
additional layers of ice and salt placed in the box 
until it was full, finishing, in each instance, with 
a sprinkling. of salt. The ice was cr ushed by plac- 
ing a i Bea grain sack, smashing the sack 
against> the floor a couple of times and then finish- 
ing the crushing by pounding the ice in the sack 
with a carpenter’s mallet until the ice-fragments 
were smaller than hens’ eggs. 

“The finer the ice, the quicker the freezing,” said 
Big Bill to the man who was pounding the ice. 
A chemical action was at once started between the 
salt and the ice, which caused the latter to melt. 
But as ice cannot melt without absorbing a large 
amount of heat which becomes latent, the melting 
ice was forced to seize heat from any and all 
sources, consequently the water in the plugged pipe 
was robbed of its heat until it froze solid. 

While the freezing above described was going 
on, Mr. Davis set a man to boring a small hole in 
the wooden plug which had been driven inside of 
the pipe. A small hole ‘was bored deep enough to 
“run out” of a taper side of the long plug and 
allow water to escape slowly through the hole 
thus bored. The local millwright found that his 
three-eighths-inch “long bit’? would run out of the 
plug and permit a stream of water to escape 
through the small hole bored, which Mr. Davis at 
once ordered closed by a whittled “cider spigot” 
plug. As the pipe-freezing progressed, it was fre- 
quently tested by momentarily removing the little 
spigot and soon, the water was observed to issue 
with less and less force. In less than an hour, no 
water at all came forth, and the carpenter at once 
set about boring and chiseling out the wooden 
plug. The freezing mixture was allowed to remain 
around the pipe until the last fragment of wood had 
been removed from the pipe, after which a stop 
valve of the globe type was screwed upon the end 
of the pipe. ; 

As soon as the stop valve was in place, the freez- 


ing apparatus was knocked away from the pipe and - 


_-which permits natural ice making. Would not the 


storage overhead tank. 
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in a.very short time, atmospheric temperature 
melted the ice-plug sufficiently to cause water leak-_ 
age and in a very short time pressure and temper 
ature of the water inside the pipe caused the ice 
plug to be melted entirely away.. The stop valve | 
was then closed and the broken pipe coupled up | 
again, means for doing so having been provided” 
during the freezing and plugging of the water pipe. 


ARRANGING A FEED WATER SUPPLY 


“Before you leave, Mr. Davis; I wish you would 
look over a water proposition on which I have been 
working. That little brook just back of the ele 
vator always has more water in it, even during the 
dryest time, than is sufficient for boiler feeding 
and for supplying the automatic sprinklers, al- 
though there is not enough water to pay for putting 
in a water wheel. The water received by the 
service pipe is pretty expensive and tests show 
that the brook water is far better for use in boilers 
than is the service pipe water. I have tried several © 
times to pump the brook water into the boilers Via | 
the overhead 35,000-gallon tank, but drift, leaves — 
and grass put the pump out of business until the — 
pipes can be cleaned out. How can the brook water 
be made available for the boiler and the tank?” 

“It seems to me, Mr. Ashley, that it would be the 
proper thing to put in a small dam, capable of 
impounding at least water enough to fill the over- 
head storage tank. Perhaps it would also prove 
profitable to make the dam large enough to over- 
flow sufficient territory to permit harvesting a cer- — 
tain quantity of ice,as your elevator is in a latitude ; 


adjoining city prove a profitable market for a con- 
siderable quantity of ice? 

“Perhaps a closer study of the possible na 
may show that it would be profitable to make the 
ice in a separate pool, filled with strained water, 
in which case water could be strained from the 
little mill pond and allowed to run into the storage 
space, either for handling water from pond to 
screen or strainer. But, do not make the mistake 
of pumping the water against an enclosed screen 
or filter, for such apparatus will not meet the 
demand made upon it. Place the wire cloth screens 
nearly horizontal, or perhaps inclined slightly up 
hill above the pure water storage space, or in 
such a position that strained water will flow by 
gravity to the storage space. Arrange the strainer, . 
pump to force water to and over the top of the — 
wire-covered strainer space, thus according a 
chance for the strained-out dirt and other matter 
to be washed over and off of the wire cloth strain- 
ors, Which will always expose a clean surface « 
be strained. 

“From the strained water storage, the liquid, may 
be piped at -will, either to the boilers or to the 
The trick of the enti eo 
matter is to place the water strainers in su ae 
position that they will be washed clean automatic- 
ally, when they may become covered with dirt or 
drift. It will probably be necessary occasionally / 
to use brushes on the wire-cloth strainer surface, 
but not often, if made self-cleaning as described 
above. In this way, Mr. Ashley, you can always 
have a plentiful supply of good water, either - 
boilers, summer bathing, or for winter ice- ee 
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“Mr. Davis,” called Mr. Dixon as Big Bill stepp 
from his car upon his return from Mr. Ashley’s ele- 
vator, “we are up against it again and now ha 
to find a whole lot of sacked grain storage cap 
ity, ‘P. D. Q.’ There is plenty of storage space 
that building just across the alley, but it is abo 
four feet down to the street or alley level from 
floor, and about as far up to the floor level in t 
other building. The authorities won’t let me ¢ 
this alley with a bridge, for I tried to do that son 
time ago, and failed. I have been thinking of ele 
vating the filled sacks to the second story and thet 
chuting the sacks down to the first floor of t 
building across the alley. That would work al 
ieee save for the fact that much of the _ 


car shipment.” 

“Mr. Dixon, if trucking service between the tw 
floors is all you need, then why not put in a sort 
of drawbridge between this platform and the one 
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“across the alley. Just what is the width of that 
anyway?” } 

By it is about 20 feet from this platform to the 
one across the alley, but we are only required to 
keep open a nine foot passageway.” 

“Then, Mr. Dixon, here is what you might do. 
Have a sort of pivot-post made, either a casting 
or a 10-inch pipe with a flange built upon it. Plant 
this post vertically, midway between these two 
platforms, with the flange on the post, just clear 
of the ground. Then, build a light cantilever run- 
way 20 feet long, supported by the big flange and 


States Weather Bureau, discloses the light- 
ning frequency of various areas in the 
American grain belt. It represents the one great 
hazard in connection with electrical storms which 
is beyond control of the elevator owner. Nature 
ordains that any structure is a fair target for the 
swift, hard discharge of electricity from -clouds. 
The hazard cannot be avoided. It can be minimized. 
False security, however, is offered by certain 
methods advanced for protection against lightning. 
Old ideas on this subject must be discarded in view 
|| of authoritative facts currently developed. The 
] electrical storm occurring in Illinois only a fort- 
night ago, should be taken as a cue by every eleva- 
| tor manager to check up on his lightning defense. 
Is it obsolete, or does it meet modern standards? 
| Constructive criticism of lightning-protection 
methods no longer acceptable, is given for publica- 
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tion here by C. W. Gustafson, chief engineer of the 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau. He says: 

“Tn the February issue of the AMERICAN ELEVATOR 
AND GRAIN TRADE there appears an article by James 
F. Hobart, entitled ‘Hints for the Elevator Mill- 
wright.’ The first section is given over to a discus- 
sion in which a character carrying the name of ‘Big 
Bill’ attempts. to convince ‘Mr. Owner’ that he 
should equip his elevator with lightning rods. 

“We are in entire agreement with ‘Big Bill’ that 
lightning rods properly designed and installed will 
| protect the elevator from damage through lightning 
discharges. _In fact, we enthusiastically endorse 

and recommend that all buildings be protected. The 
good which Mr. Hobart accomplishes in the first 
part of the discussion is almost entirely destroyed 
in the second part, in which Big Bill recommends 
to Mr. Owner that he make use of a quantity of one- 
inch iron pipe to serve as conductors for the pro- 
posed lightning rod system. Such a ‘lightning rod’ 
‘installation would at its best be a poor makeshift 
and one which could not be depended upon. We 
hope that no elevator man will attempt to follow 
Big Bill’s suggestions and use iron piping as a sub- 
_ stitute for standard materials. 
_ “Rigid conductors including piping are not now 
_Tegarded as suitable for installation on elevators. 
This is due to the fact that there is considerable 
settling of the house when loaded with grain, this 
| settling in many instances being as great as from 
| 12 to 18 inches. Obviously, then, when an elevator 
settles on loading, the lightning rod installation 
must settle with it. This introduces strains in the 
‘down conductors, which, if rigid, will result in 
_ breakage at joints, or at least loosening of the 
fasteners. 

a “Experience has proved that woven copper cable 

_ is the best type of conductor to employ in rodding 
elevators, and practically nothing~but this type is 
used by recognized authorities on lightning protec- 
~ tion. This type of cable is so made that there is 

‘sufficient ‘give’ to compensate for the rising and 

settling of the elevator between unloading and 
~ loading. This prevents undue strain on the cable 
and the possibility of loosening at points where it 
3 fastened to the house. 
“We recommend in every case that when it is 
proposed to install lightning rods the work be done 
y experienced persons using nothing but materials 
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by the top of the post. Support the drawbridge 
upon friction rolls or ball bearings and arrange its 
ends to ride upon supports so as little trucking 
load will come upon the post and flange. Then, 
you can run motor trucks or hand trucks across, 
or, you can put in a ramp or toll-carriers by means 
of which sacked grain or almost any thing else, 
could be run across the alley without trucking. 
Each of the three sections of the ramp could be 
separately or connectedly driven and arranged to 
automatically stop when the little drawbridge 
swung aside to permit alley traffic to pass.” 


oe. Lightning .... 


The Sky-Flash Hazard of Grain Elevators Discussed in the Light 
of Insurance Requirements and Scientific Data 


inspected and approved by the underwriters’ labora- 
tories. This will practically insure approval of the 
installation by the insurance companies and make 
possible granting of a liberal credit in the fire in- 
surance rate. No insurance company of which we 
are aware would be likely to give any credit for a 
lightning rod installation improvised of iron piping. 

“The expense of rodding an average elevator is 
comparatively small. In most cases the cost is 
absorbed by the savings in insurance rate within 
two or three years. 

“Now, Mr. Owner, if your elevator does not have 
protection against lightning, install the protection 
immediately, before the disastrous spring and sum- 
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offering the least possible obstruction to the pass- 
age of a stroke between air terminals and ground. 
The most direct path is, in general, the best, and 
there should be no sharp bends or loops for the 
lightning to jump across. The obstruction is prac- 
tically inversely as the number of widely separated 
paths, so from each air terminal there should be at 
least two paths to ground, and more if practicable. 
The number of paths is increased and the obstruc- 
tion lessened by connecting the conductors to form 
a cage inclosing the building. 

When a stroke is about to take place to earth the 
surrounding surface of the ground for a radius of 
several miles carries an electric charge. As the dis- 
charge takes place this surface charge moves 
radially toward the ground end of the air path, 
forming an electric current in the ground. Near 
the point where the discharge enters the ground 
the current density becomes high, and if the flow 
takes place through the foundation wall of a build- 
ing, damage may result. Ground connections should, 
therefore, be distributed more or less symmetric- 
ally about the circumference of a structure rather 
than grouped on one side. With ground connections 
properly distributed, the current will be collected 
at the outer extremities and a flow underneath the 
building minimized. In every case, for the fore- 
going reason, at least two ground connections 
should be made at opposite extremities of the 
structure. 

If a lightning-conductor system is placed on a 
building within or about which are metal objects of 
considerable size within a few feet of the conductor 
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mer electrical storms begin. But, get the work done 
correctly. Your insurance company or the inspector 
who calls on you will be more than glad to tell you 
how it should be done and will furnish you with the 
names and addresses of competent installers 
operating in your territory.” 

The standards bureau of the Federal Department 
of Commerce has formulated a code of lightning 
protection. One section of this code deals with 
building protection and contains the following form- 
ula for procedure. 

The structure to be protected should first be 
thoroughly examined and all points or parts most 
likely to be struck by lightning noted, with the view 
of erecting air terminals thereon for the reception 
of the discharge. The object is to intercept the dis- 
charge immediately above the parts liable to be 
struck rather than to attempt to divert it in a direc- 
tion it is not likely to take. The receiving points 
should be placed high enough above the structure 
to obviate danger of fire from the arc; the more 
inflammable the roof material the higher the points 
should be placed. ‘ 

_, Conductors ‘should be installed with the view of 


there will be a strong tendency for sparks, or side- 
flashes, to jump from the conductor to the metal at 
its nearest point. To prevent damage an intercon- 
necting conductor should be provided at all places 
where sideflashes are likely to occur. 

Within buildings where metallic objects may be 
liable to a dangerous rise of potential due to a 
lightning flash, the metal, if not interconnected 
with the lightning-rod system, should under some 
circumstances be independently grounded. 

Since a lightning-conductor as a general rule is 
expected to remain in working condition for long 
periods with little attention, the mechanical con- 
struction should be strong and the materials used 
such as to offer high resistance to corrosion. 

The American Standards Association has _ap- 
proved all details of the bureau’s code. Copper 
cable, according to the code standard, “shall weigh 
not less than 187.5 pounds per 1,000 feet.” 


WHEN the grain market opens in Chicago, it is 
3 p. m. in London, England. 

SACKING capacity of the New Orleans (La.) 
Public Grain Elevator is 7,200 bushels per hour. 
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BELTING AND GASOLINE ENGINE 
FLYWHEELS 


By W. F. SCHAPHORST 

Not long ago I was approached concerning the 
proper belt which should be used on a gasoline 
engine that fluctuated badly. I was told that 
belts on the engine lasted only one month and then 
broke. A new belt was put on nearly every month 
and the owner was getting tired of it. His con- 
clusion was that all belts are no good and so he 
wanted to eliminate belting entirely. 

The engine did not drive a flour mill or even a 
grain elevator, but the problem is so closely related 
to problems which grain men are continually 
bumping up against that I feel my experience is 
worth relating here. 

In my report, I told the owner that the trouble 
lay entirely in the flywheel and not at all in the 
belt, as the engine flywheel wasn’t heavy enough. 
A correctly designed and built gasoline engine will 
have a flywheel of such size that there will be no 
violent fluctuations. The governor should be sensi- 
tive enough to function properly with the flywheel 
and maintain a nearly constant speed. 

When gasoline engines first came out they were 
very crude. I have seen some of the early types 
belted to electric light generators. With every 
explosion there was a corresponding brightening 
of the lights and they were not satisfactory for 
electric lighting purposes. 

My brother told me of stopping overnight in the 
hotel of a small town in South Dakota several 
years ago where he noticed a periodic flickering 
of the electric lights. It wasn’t a noisy town, so 
he presently heard the exhaust of what he learned 
was a producer gas engine and the flickering syn- 
chronized perfectly with the exhaust. He thought 
it strange that the town would put up with the 
nuisance, but they did. They probably believed 
that all electric lights flickered in the same way. 
Had the flywheel been heavy enough, however, and 
the governor delicate enough, there would have 
been no flicker. 

Small gasoline-engine-driven farm electric light- 
ing sets of today give a perfectly smooth light. 
Manufacturers have learned how to design such 
sets. They make the flywheel heavy enough and 
the governor sensitive enough to care for all con- 
ditions. 

The gasoline engine first mentioned in this article 
drives a reciprocating pump. What could be worse 
than that? They had about the worst possible 
condition there—a fluctuating driver operating a 
fluctuating driven machine. The driver has a peak 
impulse with each explosion and the driven ma- 
chine a peak load with each discharge. Every once 
in a while the two peaks coincide and unless the 
flywheels are heavy enough to take care of the 
energy the belt will get an excessive pull and will 
slip, run off, or even break. 

When faults of design are remedied it is invari- 
ably proved that a high quality belt of sufficient 
width and proper thickness will not give any 
trouble. Nine times out of 10 the machine is at 
fault—not the belt. The belt must be elastic, 
strong, and slipless. It must have a high coefficient 
of friction. 


CORN MORE THAN HALF OF 
STATE'S CROP VALUE 


A review of 1929 field crop records in Illinois 
shows considerable variation, especially for the 
southern half of Illinois, but crop production for the 
state as a whole will measure up to average for all 
crops combined. The total acreage of all crops har- 
vested this season differs little from that of a 
year ago. 

Decreased acreages of corn, Spring wheat, oats 
and barley have been offset by increased acreages 
of Winter wheat, tame hay and soy beans. The 
combined total production of all crops does not total 
up as favorably as that of the 1928 season. How- 
ever, the gross farm value of 16 principal crops 
produced in 1929 approaches that of 1928, and has 
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only been exceeded by that of the 1928 season dur- 
ing the past four years. The gross farm value of 
the 16 principal crops produced in this season is 
about $425,000,000, a decrease of less than 3 per 
cent from the total gross value of $437,000,000 for 
these crops in 1928. The gross farm value of corn 
production at $224,280,000 continues to represent 
over half of the total gross value of all field crops 
produced in Illinois. Tame hay ranks second with 
a total value of $62,760,000, oats third at $56,695,000 
and all wheat fourth with a total farm value of 
$40,493,000 for the 1929 season, according to the 
Federal-state figures. 


LADY IS FEDERAL FARM 
BOARD’S STATISTICIAN 


Appointment of Anna M. Michener, formerly 
employed on the staff of a newspaper in New York 
City, as economic statistician for the Federal Farm 
Board, has been announced. Miss Michener is en- 
tering upon her farm relief work this month. 

The farm board’s new statistician studied at 
Swarthmore College, and took graduate work at 
Columbia University in New York City. Previous 
to March, 1929, she was employed as a Rous statis- 
tician. 


KANSAS CORN HAS SPECIAL 
VIRTUES, STATE CLAIMS 


With an average of 5,493,000 acres in corn during 
the last 10 years, an average production of 102,885,- 
000 bushels a year, having a volume of $75,128,000, 
Kansas is ranked seventh to eighth among the 
states in corn production, though considered not 
wholly within the so-called corn belt of the United 
States. ’ 

“Corn in Kansas,” a new report just issued by 
Secretary Mohler of the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture, tells how this rank was attained by 
a state so relatively new as Kansas... The common 
practices throughout the state in corn growing, the 
up-to-date methods in soil preparation, planting and 
harvesting, the latest information about adapted 
varieties of seed, seed testing, insect and plant 
enemies and diseases of corn, its rotation with other 
crops, the peculiar value of Kansas grown corn for 
breakfast foods and for seeding on account of its 
long season of ripening, in fact, everything about 
Kansas corn is brought together in one volume for 
the first time in this report. 

Notwithstanding the generally accepted dictum 
that certain portions of Kansas are:not hospitable 
to corn, it is a fact that’ the acreage of corn has 
spread to these regions and has steadily expanded 
until, with adapted varieties upon certain kinds of 
soil, an impressive corn industry has developed in 
a region formerly classed as pasture land. A case 
in point is Grant County in southwest Kansas. For 
the decade ended with 1910 the average area in corn 
in Grant County was 1,013 acres; for the next dec- 
ade it was 2,041 acres and for the nine years ended 
with 1929 the average had grown to 15,672 acres, 
with 24,486 acres planted in 1929. 


TESTS REVEAL BETTER OATS 


As the first step in a program to reduce the 
annual loss suffered by oat farmers on account of 
rusts, the United States Department of Agriculture, 
in co-operation with 65 experiment stations, has 
completed tests extending over a period of five 
years to determine varieties resistant to stem rust. 
Incidentally, observations also were made on the 
resistance of these varieties to crown rust and the 
smuts of oats. This naturally complicates the 
problem of prescribing certain varieties. 

An important fact brought out by the tests is that 
there seems to be no relation between resistance 
to stem rust and resistance to crown rust. Some 
of the varieties most resistant to one rust were 
least resistant to the other. Observations on the 
smuts, another important group of oat diseases, in- 
dicate that there is also no relation between smut 


resistance and rust resistance in the varieties - 
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tested. The varieties which were most resistant 
stem rust during the five-year period are: Iogold, 
Hajira, Richland, Minota X White Tartar (White 
Russian), White Tartar, Green Mountain, Antho 
and Edkin. Varieties least affected by crown rust | 
were Green Mountain, Red Rustproof, Iowar, Burt, | 
Rustless Selection, and Ruakura. j 

Hajira was the only variety of oats which ap- 
peared to be resistant to the smuts and both of the 
rusts. 

Varieties most resistant to aie smuts unde the | 
conditions of these experiments were Markton, 
Red Rustproof, Fulghum, and Hazjira. Those | 
moderately resistant to the smuts include Burt, | 
Richland, Silvermine, Rustless Selection, and Iowar. | 
Varieties extremely susceptible were White Tartar, | 
Green Mountain, and Anthony. Some of the 
varieties were highly resistant to one group of 
disease-producing fungi and very susceptible to 
the other. Markton and Fulghum were very resis- 
tant to both smuts, but extremely susceptible to 
both rusts. Red Rustproof also was highly resistant _ 
to both smuts and-to crown rust, but was suscept " 
ible to stem rust. On the other hand, Green Moun- { 
tain was susceptible to both smuts but resistant to. 
both rusts. | 

The smuts can be prevented by seed treatment, | 
but those in charge of the tests feel that it would 
be highly desirable to combine rust resistance and | 
smut resistance in one variety, if possible. To do 
this will perhaps necessitate a detailed study fe | 
physiologic form specialization in the smuts 
rusts peculiar to oats. A detailed report of the tests 
has been published by the United States Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture, with the Minnesota Agri: — 
cultural Experiment Station. The publication — 
is Technical Bulletin No. 143-T, “Field Studies on — 
the Rust Resistance of Oat Varieties.” Copies of | 
the bulletin may be obtained from the Office of In- 
formation, Department of Agriculture, Washington, — 
D. C., as long as there is a supply available for free’ 
distribution. 
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BARLEY OF BIBLICAL TIMES 
FOUND IN BURIED CITY 


a 

Samples of grain found during the Field Museum 
Oxford University expedition to Mesopotamia, in” 
the ruins of the buried city of Kish, “the first city 
founded after the flood,’ have been declared by five 
experts of the United States Department of Agri» 
culture to be barley. ‘ 

Three jars of grain were found in two ancien 
buildings that had been buried for thousands o 
years below the original surface of the mound 
covering eastern Kish. One building was in 
stratum just above the level where traces of a floo 
were discovered, which, according to archaeolog 
evidence, occurred about 3200 B. C. The grain 
now practically pure charcoal. 
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OATS RANK HIGH IN WEST. 


With the development of western agriculture, 
terest in the oat crop is increasing and oats noy¥ 
rank second in importance among cereals grown in 
this region. Except in the drier sections, highe 
yields and better quality of oats are produced if 
the western half of the United States than in a 
other region, says a new publication of the Depa 
ment of Agriculture. Sections in each of the t 
great areas in the western half of the country. 
great plains, the Rocky Mountain and intermow 
tain, and the Pacific areas—are adapted to the pi 
duction of oats. . R 

For profitable oat production the departm 
recommends good seed of adapted varieties, p 
erly cleaned and graded, and treated with forme 
hyde to control smut. Another recommendation 
sowing the seed as early as the land is in condi 
to work in the spring. Early seeding is extren 
important in the great plains area, owing to # 
danger of a deficiency of moisture later in the 
son. In the Willamette Valley of the Pacific 
oats are sown in October; in California, Novem 
is preferable. 
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| and built adjacent to the Obwodny Canal. 
elevator is built for a storage capacity of 15, 000 


| tem to the elevator bins. 


tt 
| 


| system to the various elevator bins. 


| livered to any one of the elevator bins. 


‘March 15, 1930 
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By JoHN H. 


owner of the grain elevator and mill at 
Leningrad, shown in Fig. 7. It was designed 


for them by the architect, J. N. Kwill, of Leningrad, 
The 


T° Leningrad Warehouse Corporation is 


tons of all kinds of grain, but principally of rye. 


4 All conveying is done by means of pneumatic 
equipment installed by the Mahag. Elevator bins 


are provided with slide discharges at both sides 


of the building. These openings, particularly those 
‘of the larger inner bins, are located considerably 
below floor level so that the space is utilized to a 
maximum for the storage of grain. 

- Suction tunnels are located along both sides for 
the removal of the grain. Besides, three rows of 
pins on the street side of the elevator have dis- 


“charges located high enough so that the grain can 
| flow into bagging scales which weigh and bag the 


‘ain. 

“There are two towers above the elevator, each 
‘containing a suction intake bin with discharge ap- 
-paratus to the pneumatic conveying plant, further- 
‘more, an automatic scale and a gravity duct sys- 
The grain arrives by 
railway car at the yard, is lifted pneumatically into 


FIG. 2. SECTION AND PLAN OF THE GRAIN ELEVATOR 


a. air lines; b. suction intake bin; c. conveying lines; d. ex- 
st nozzles; e. discharge; f. intermediate bin; g. scales; 
h. gravity spout; nach der Muehle—‘to the mill’. 


the eietion intake bins in the two towers, weighed 
and then distributed by way of the gravity duct 
s Branch ducts 
of the pneumatic conveying plant are located in the 
above mentioned suction tunnels, by means of 
‘which grain can be conveyed from the slide dis- 
charge of each elevator bin to the suction intake 
bin in either one of the two towers and then de 
Of the 
bin discharges on the street side which are located 


ually or mixed. If the grain in the bins at the 

street side is to be restored, it is discharged 
hrough gravity ducts to one of the mentioned 

su ction tunnels and withdrawn pneumatically. 

_ Since a mill is operated in connection with the 
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‘Pneumatic Equipment Finds 


Russian Elevator 


‘Suction Tunnels and Intake Bin Part of Leningrad Plant’s 
Air-Operated Machinery 


D. BLANKE 


elevator, a suitable duct system is installed by 
means of which grain can be conveyed from any 
one of the bins to the mill. It was considered 
important that in the delivery from the elevator 
to the bin the grain from as many bins as possible 
could be mixed. For this reason, a mobile gravity 
duct equipment was installed, making it possible 
to deliver the grain from two groups of slide dis- 
charges, that is, 10 elevator bins, to the suction 
tunnel from which it is conveyed pneumatically in 
mixed condition to the mill. 

In order to load grain stored in the elevators 
back into railway cars a special loading bin with 
elevated discharge opening is provided. That part 
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sen, chief of the Bureau, in his report to Secretary 
Hyde of the Department of Agriculture upon the 
work of the bureau in the fiscal year 1929. 

Market news gathered by the bureau’s 50 offices in 
principal markets; crop reports from hundreds of 
thousands of producers; shipment reports furnished 
by railroad agents; storage stocks reported by ware- 
houses and cold storages; the grading and inspec- 
tion of thousands of cars of fruits, vegetables, 
meats, dairy, and poultry products; reports from 
foreign countries on production; analysis of de- 
mand and price trends to form the basis for more 
intelligent planning by producers and market agen- 
cies to avoid losses and to enhance returns, all these 
services of. the bureau have been effective factors 
in improving the economic condition of American 
agriculture, says the report. A staff of more than 
2,000 workers. scattered throughout the United 
States and in several foreign countries form the 
largest economic fact-gathering agency in the world 
working for the agricultural industry of any coun- 
try. 

Through the use of economic information, the 
business of farm production and distribution is 
gradually being reorganized and redirected. New 


FIG. 1. VIEW OF THE GRAIN ELEVATOR AND 


U. S. S. R., SEEN FROM 


MILL AT LENINGRAD, 


THE OBWODNY CANAL 


of the elevator bins located beneath this discharge 
bin serves for ordinary discharge. A movable 
gravity duct leads from the loading bin to the 
receiving openings of the cars. The grain can be 
taken from any desirable part of the elevator by 
means of the pneumatic system, weighed and dis: 
charged to the special loading bin. The cards are 
loaded independent of the conveying system. 
Furthermore, it is possible to convey grain received 
in the cars direct to the mill. 

The pneumatic equipment of the elevator per- 
mits conveyance of the grain from the railway car 
to any desirable elevator bin and to the mill, and 
also conveyance from any of the elevator bins to 
any other one of the elevator bins or to any desired 
elevator bin in the mill. The original plan pro- 
vided also for a pneumatic installation for dis- 
charge from the ships moored on the canal across 
the street from the elevator; but this installation 
has not yet been made. The pneumatic equipment 
of this elevator has a handling capacity of 100 tons 
per hour. 

The writer realizes that the diagram of this 
Russian grain elevator will be of special interest 
because of the detailed facilities provided for moy- 
ing the grain between the various points within the 
elevator. 


MARKET NEWS PRAISED 


The better balance between production and mar- 


ket demand in agriculture has occurred coincidently | 


with the more extensive use of the facts and ser- 
vices provided by the expanding organization of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, says Nils A. Ol- 


methods and practices to meet changing economic 
conditions are being developed more rapidly than 
ever before. Nearly 300 economic research projects 
now under way in the bureau are giving aid in soly- 
ing many of the complex problems in agricultural 
marketing. ; 

The bureau’s outlook reports now over 388 of the 
most important crops and livestock, giving world- 
wide and domestic conditions of production and de- 
mand and probable trends of production and prices 
to aid producers in planning for profitable farming. 

The bureau’s market-news service this year was 
made practically nation-wide in scope, by extension 
of the leased-wire system to more than 10,000 miles 
and the opening of several new offices in the South 
and Northwest. 

The Federal Farm Board has increased the need 
for economic facts on agriculture, and the bureau 
has broadened its activities upon request of the 
board and is planning further expansion of its 
world-wide crop and market reporting agencies. 
The extension of co-operative activities by the board 
is creating a further need for the services of the 
bureau in marketing. 


GRAIN crop prospects in the Union of South 
Africa continue excellent except for some loss due 
to excessive rain and hail in the high veld, accord- 
ing to the January report cabled by American Trade 
Commissioner Day in Johannesburg. The wheat 
crop is estimated at 11,202,000 bushels, an increase 
of nearly 50 per cent over the last five-year average. 
Markets are glutted because mills have been free 
buyers of Australian wheat over a considerable 
period of time. 
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FARM. BOARD POLICIES IN 
SHARP FOCUS 


ET a grain dealer advise farmers in his 

territory that current supply and de- 
mand for wheat indicate that they all would 
be better off with wheat acreage reduced 10 per 
cent. Let him also virtually guarantee a fair 
price for wheat whether acreage is reduced or 
not. What would you think of his business 
wisdom? How much cash would you loan him 
if you were a banker? How much stock would 
you take in his company? 

We are all “stockholders” now in a similar 
proposition. The Federal Farm Board policy 
has been modified, but its essential policies, re- 
duced to a local grain dealer’s terms, are the 
Same as outlined in the paragraph above. We 
predict dividends will be passed pending reor- 
ganization. ; 


CONSTRUCTIVE EFFORT > 


HILE one branch of the Government 

sets in with vigor to harass or destroy 

the grain dealing industry (and to set some- 

thing in its’place, of course, much more effici- 

ent) another branch is in the midst of building 
a new industry in the grain states. 

To study the utilization of farm wastes and 
by-products, specialists from the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, Federal Department of 
Agriculture, are on tour through the Middle 
West this month. Conferences of farmers, 
grain dealers, other business men, and the 
Government forces are scheduled for Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Madison, Wis., Dubuque, Iowa, 
and Chillicothe, Ohio, to investigate activities, 
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present and prospective, in the utilization of 
corn stalks, wheat straw, oat hulls, and other 
rural-waste material. 

Chemists of the Department of Agriculture 
proved 20 years ago that it was possible to 
make paper from cornstalks, but at that time 
the economics of production proved a barrier to 
successful large scale-operation. For many 
years the bureau has investigated, both in the 
laboratory and on a semi-commercial scale, the 
utilization of corn cobs, of straws, of cotton 
hulls, and of cornstalks for paper making and 
for several other uses. The chemists of the 
bureau are of the opinion that the manufacture 
of boards of various kinds from cornstalks and 
straws promises to be practicable and profitable. 
They now are co-ordinating their efforts with 
those of farmers and merchants. The wall- 
board factories and other processing plants 
which will be established will represent farm 
relief of a constructive type. 


GENEVA-BRAND FARM RELIEF 


Se eee offered by the economic 
committee of the League of Nations, now 
adjourned from its meeting in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, to the effect that farm relief might be 
achieved through the agency of the league, 
doubtless will sound fantastic to most grain 
dealers in the present generation. 

The present situation in our domestic wheat 
markets, however, is proof of the fact that 
national farm-relief machinery operates at 
overwhelming odds against control of an inter- 
national commodity. This admission leads log- 
ically to the belief that real agrarian relief, if 
it ever is effected, will be based on some kind 
of international agreements. 

A world commodity, such as wheat, never 
will be subject to having its value fixed, or even 
stabilized, by any one government. Great 
Britain has proved this fact with rubber. Bra- 
zil has proved it with coffee. The United 
States is proving it, on front pages of its daily 
papers, with wheat itself. 


THE ACID TEST 


Res appointments of capable men to 
serve on the Federal Grain Stabilization 
Corporation are the only hopeful signs in the 
cloudy “farm-relief” outlook of this spring. 
George S. Milnor, of Alton, Ill, a grain man 
and miller of long experience has been chosen 
to take complete charge of buying and selling 
on the part of the stabilization unit, created as 
a Federal Farm Board Agency. 

His activities in this unique piece of work 
will not be a test of personal ability. His 
ability is quite a known quantity. His activities 
will serve to demonstrate if the provisions of 
the Agricultural Marketing Act can be doc- 
tored up to a workable point by the expert 
services of a practical man. 

Mr. Milnor is a director of the St. Louis 
Merhcants Exchange, president of a large mill- 
ing company, and an executive in various other 
commercial and trade-association projects. In 
other words, he is the type of practical man, 
whose intimate contact with the grain trade, fits 
him to out-fight farm relief problems—if those 
problems can be out-fought by a system with 
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legislative, rather than economic parentage. 
When the Grain Stabilization Corporation was | 
organized on February 11, W. G. Kellogg, who 
is vice-president and general manager of the 
Farmers National Grain Corporation and also 
president of the Grain Stabilization Corpora- 
tion, consented to take over the management of _ 
the stabilization corporation’s. affairs, pending 
the completion of negotiations for a general 
manager which were begun at once. The ap- 
pointment of Mr. Milnor affords opportunity 
now for Mr. Kellogg to give more of his time 
to the management of the Farmers National — 
Grain Corporation—which has troubles enough 
of its own to require the services of a full-time 
manager. qi 


GRAIN SERVICE STATIONS 


Wet storage now is being discussed in 
the Pacific Northwest with all the vigor — 
that preceded the Southwest’s entry upon its 
campaign to increase elevator facilities. Oregon, 
Idaho, and Washington produce close to 100,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat in a good season; 
almost two-thirds of this goes into export chan- 
nels, compared to the fourth of our national — 
production that has destination overseas. 

It may readily be seen, then, how important 
an adequate tidewater storage program is to 
the Pacific Northwest. That present elevators 
are not a measure of current needs has been 
demonstrated this season. For weeks demurrage 
was the fate of from 1,000 to 2,000 of terminal- 
bound cars. 

Asa result of this situation, preposterous sug- 
gestions have been advanced by certain farm- 
leader theorists. One grange spokesman has _ 
declared that co-operatives there can erect stor- 
age plants at a cost of from 10 to 20 cents per 
bushel-space provided. Makeshift elevators an 
probably could be thrown together for that 
amount, but they would be minus quality-con- 
struction and minus any cleaning or drying 
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equipment. They would be foredoomed to 
failure as practical business ventures. As the A : 


West builds its new elevators, they should be 
not only storage plants, but modern service sta- 
tions for grain. : ; 


In the “Grain World” department, and else- _ 
where in this publication, is regularly printed 
information received by cable from the princi- 
pal grain markets of the world. This service, ; 
furnished by the Department of Commerce and _ 
enlarged at the time of Herbert Hoover’s con- 
nection with the department, has been going on = as 
in such a dependable, routine manner that it _ 
has come to be taken very much for granted. — 
It is worth noting how unique such a service is. 
The United States is the only nation that runs 
such an elaborate press service to help its indus- 
tries, and it is an immeasurable aid in develop- 
ing foreign ‘commerce, : not only in grain and 
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grain products, but in other lines. Even to those — a 
not involved in export trade with its multiple ss 
set of ever-changing problems, news furnished =~ 


by the Departments of Commerce and Agricul- 
ture are of interest. No private news-gathering 
agency, not even large press associations, could — 
afford to keep up such far-flung contacts with | 
world trade. It is a service worth using and — 


one compelling respect. 
tad 


are among the active friends of the war-veteran 
| jeepban home at Normal, Ill. Their generous 
| | financial aid to children there is thoroughly ap- 
| ees ond needed. 


_ Oklahoma oil is the Sooner State’s chief 
claim to commercial importance. Among all 
other states it ranks only twelfth in corn pro- 
| duction and eleventh in oats production, but at 
is still our third largest wheat state. 


Evidence that soviet officials have initiated 
grain shipments only as a last resort to bring 
| in cash, lies in the fact that platimium, valued 
at $2,500,000, has been sent from the U. S. S. 
} R government vaults to New York banks. 


| tt takes a London correspondent of the 
“world’s greatest newspaper” to explain the 
milling and baking qualities of world wheats in 


Chicago Tribune overseas staff cables his public 
that European wheat has “a heavy water con- 
“tent” and is “used generally for making crack- 
ers, while the dryer type of grain, such as 
America’s, is preferred by bakers for bread, 
Since it is capable of absorbing more water.” 
Mr. Steele’s dispatches on the London naval 
‘parley have been illuminating. 


Grain Man Anderson, of Indianapolis, re- 
“calls way-back-when there was a run on the 
\Indiana National Bank. That was when the 
local board of trade was. over on Maryland 
Street and there were no airplanes with which 
‘to zoom money to bankers in a jam. But there 
‘were grain men around with high- powered 
ideas. Some of them, interested in the bank’s 
jaffairs and knowing it was solvent if time 
eould be gained, loaded several men with sam- 
| ple bags of grain and marched them to the bank, 
under a more or less military escort, and in full 
view of the line of people waiting for their 
ae ‘The ruse worked; the run stopped; 
‘the bankers said that particular grain would 
have been cheap at $5,000 per bushel. 


“Grain Grading,” a new two-reel educational 
movie, released by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, shows the need for grain 
inspection and the part that grading plays in the 
movement of grain in the United States and 
for shipment abroad. It is intended primarily 
for producers, dealers, and all,other handlers 
of grain, ., Lt. represents, a fine, opportunity for 
| the grain trade’s convention engineers. The 
new film takes the place of an old one-reel film, 
|“Wheat Grading under Federal Supervision,” 
|which has been withdrawn from circulation af- 
| ter years of usefulness. The new film shows 
|newer methods, more details, and the procedure 
followed today in inspecting wheat and rye, be- 

ning with the superficial grading at farmers’ 
| elevators and continuing with scenes of testing 
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a beautifully simple way. John Steele of the 
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in the laboratory to determine the grade. The 
grain shown in the film is wheat, and there are 
some excellent closeups. Titles explain that the 
larger part of American grain entering com- 
merce is bought and sold by grade; that upward 
of 85 per cent of the grain handled is sold on 
original inspection by licensed operators; that 
grain inspectors, whether working for the state, 
boards of trade, or independently, are licensed 
by the Federal Government. The film also 
shows how sample grain is displayed on the 
exchange and that the grain is sold on the basis 
of the grade assigned; that if one is dissatisfied 
with the assigned grade he may appeal to the 
district office of Federal Grain Supervision; 
and furthermore that all grain shipped abroad 
is inspected under Federal supervision. The 
film doubtless will be in great demand. Re- 
quests for “bookings” should be made early— 
there is no charge except for transportation. 
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CROSS-SECTION NOTES ON 
THIS ISSUE 


No such elevator as the 500,000-bushel plant 
described on Page 547 has ever been erected on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

Bible barley: Page 
movies: This page. 

Owner of a croix de guerre: One of the 
personalities dealt with on Page 558 of the 
“News Letters” department. 

A council of grain and exchange chiefs: 
Page 541... (Incidentally, “Revive the Coun- 
cil” was an editorial subject last issue.) 

Modern ways of circumventing lightning 
loss to elevators: Page 545. 

Head and shoulders above the ordinary old- 
type storage plant in design and operative effi- 
ciency: The Missouri establishment described 
on Pages 539- 540. 

Grain-scale advice by an expert: Page 540. 

An “x-ray” of: receipts in America’s largest 
Winter wheat mart :. Page 542. 

Bean-elevator news: »Page 565. 

McKelvie vs. Boyle: Page 543. 

Prospects for: spring trade through seed- 
dealer channels: “Page 568. 

From reliable sources: 
feed a and feed news: 
Page-563.— => Sees 

Especially prepared ‘for the yes ELE- 
VATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, an official review of 
grain-price oo since February 15: Page 
561. 
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grain-grading 


Beginning on 


F. C. Riebe, vice-president of the Kellogg 
Commission Company, Minneapolis, Minn., in 
a letter commending certain editorial opinions 
registered here, says: “Business men outside of 
the grain trade who are members of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce evidently are 
adopting a policy of watchful waiting in regard 
to the Federal Farm Board. So long as their 
particular businesses are not interfered with, 
they seem to have no interest in what may be- 
come of the grain business.” Mr. Riebe makes 
articulate the general idea which no doubt is in 
the minds of many grain dealers. The on-the- 
fence attitude of the national chamber is a dis- 
appointment to interested parties on both sides. 
The present emergency is important enough to 
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business generally to demand a definite stand 
on the part of the one organization supposed to 
be representative of American business. 


The prediction is current that it will not be 
many years before Congress puts the United 
States into the list of nations in which the 
metric system of weights and measures is the 
sole legal system. Two resolutions now pending 
before Congress, introduced by Representative 
Fred A. Britten, of Illinois, would make the 
country metric by 1935. William E. Bullock, 
secretary of the American Institute of Weights 
and Measures, estimates that it will cost our 
industries $30,000,000,000 spread over a period 
of 10 years, to substitute metric units for the 
customary units. This is equivalent to’ $20,000 
a year for each plant on the basis of 150,000 
plants. This cost will be passed on to the pub- 
lic. Then there must be added the cost of en- 
forcement of the new units and standards by 
the Government. It is estimated that the Bureau 
of Standards, into whose charge the work of 
enforcement is expected to fall, will be required 
to recruit and maintain a staff of 10,000 en- 
forcement officers throughout the country. At 
an average compensation of $1,500 per year per 
man, the wage bill for enforcement will thus 
total $15,000,000 a year. When all this is done, 
and these expenditures put into effect, we shall 
be buying wheat by the kilogram, gasoline by 
the liter, piece goods by the meter, and so on, 
and it will be 621 kilometers from New York 
to Chicago. 


It requires but little imagination to conceive 
of the engineering skill demanded of those 
who construct the trade’s vast grain reservoirs. 
Foundations must carry not only the tonnage 
represented by tanks and machinery, but solid 
cores of grain which, in these days of inter- 
space bins, fill every possible cubic foot of 
space. Yet the support must not be wastefully 
strong. Elevator companies buy with both sides 
of their dollars. In almost every big storage 
construction job emergencies are met. They 
cannot be foreseen, and solving such problems 
often involves an interesting story. Elevator 
engineers who have met the worries sometimes 
attendant upon erecting riverside storage may 
be interested in the engineering crisis developed 
at the time foundations were being poured for 
one of the large Chicago railroad terminals 
near the Chicago River. Along the foundation 
line an ultra-soft spot was encountered. Quick- 
sand and water combined against the pumps, 
and the engineers could not drain that particu- 
lar section of trench fast enough or long enough 
to permit the concrete to be run. Outside engi- 
neers were called in, but to no avail. Finally 
the problem was solved by a young trouble- 
shooter for a foundation service company in 
New York City. He tossed off the job like this: 
Pipes were laid “in a square around the soft 
spot, and all hooked up to a compressor outlet. 
The pumps were manned. Then he lit a big 
cigar and sat on a box while a man released 
ammonia into the pipes. A solid rim of earth 
was frozen around the spot. He put on his 
coat, and turned to the local engineer. “Start 
your pumps,” he said. “Take out your earth. 
Put in your concrete and yank out the pipes. 
I’ve got to catch the Century.” 
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ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR MUST 
COME DOWN 

Chicago Elevator Properties, Inc., sent out the fol- 
lowing letter to the Chicago Board of Trade: 

‘We are advised by the C. R. I. & P. Railway Com- 
pany that in view of the progress of river-straight- 
ening work it is necessary for them to proceed with 
the destruction of the Rock Island Hlevator not 
later than May i, 1930. Accordingly, will you be 
good enough to notify holders of receipts covering 
grain in that elevator to remove same not later than 
the last day of April.” 


PORTLAND EXCHANGE RE-ELECTS 
ALL OFFICERS 

One of the few exchanges to re-elect all its offi- 
cers was the Portland Grain Exchange where A. M. 
Chrystal continues as president, Phil Benedict as 
vice-president, W. A. Kearns as treasurer, and 
Sherman Draper as secretary. E. S. Johnston was 
again named manager. 

The directors re-elected are: A. M. Chrystal, 
Phil Benedict, W. A. Kearns, Sherman Draper, S. EH. 
Mikkelson, Harold Sanford, and Mark P. Miller, 
new directors are Floyd Roberts and Fay Malone. 

Financés of the exchange are reported to be in 
excellent shape. 


CAR REPORT FROM SUPERIOR 

The report of the Wisconsin Grain & Warehouse 
Commission on the condition of cars received at 
Superior during the year 1929, discloses some in- 
teresting figures. Of the 51,284 grain cars received 
at that terminal, claims were filed on 2,619 cars, 
of which 2,492 were reported in good condition, 86 
were leaking, and 41 were patched. 


Of the cars from country elevators, 2,304 con- 


tained cards, 1,663 of these cars were short and 
610 were over, leaving only 31 whose outturn was 
the same as the shipper’s measure. Apparently 
much of the disparity was due to the shippers mis- 
count of the drafts in loading, as 48 cars were one 
draft short and 31 were one draft over. Two drafts 
short or over were 21 and 9 respectively. 

The greatest number of leaks noted were at the 
grain doors, 1,954. Side, end, bottom and corner 
leaks combined were cnly 1,920. 

Commenting on the movement of grain from the 
Southwest, the following note is of interest: “We 
understand this grain all loaded from combines. 
Was received in August. Twenty per cent of all 
cars either leaking or patched. Investigation shows 
outturns at other terminals run about the same.” 


MIXED CONDITIONS AT PEORIA 


The situation in grain at Peoria for the past 30 
days has been sometimes good, sometimes fair and 
sometimes very poor. Values here maintained 
pretty well as compared with other markets the 
most of the time. For several days past the ar- 
rivals of corn here have been very large—about 500 
cars in the last four days. This put us in a position 
of being somewhat congested and the prices on the 
better qualities were hardly in line with other mar- 
kets. The sample grade corn—most of it very 
poor—suffered a decline of 5 to 10 cents per bushel 
and more in some cases. We are just now pulling 
out of the congestion as arrivals are not so large 
and we are looking for a considerable lightening 
of country movement—owing partly to the uncer- 
tain wheat situation—partly on account of the ma- 
terially reduced values, and partly on account of 
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farmers going into the fields to work. Right now 
we seem to be well in line with other markets on 
all sorts of corn—good and bad. The demand for 
local industries amounts now to around 75,000 
bushels daily. It does not take long for the situa- 
tion to right itself. We see no lessening of demand 
here and we are hoping that we will have better 
conditions. 

Oats have been moving into market very light 
indeed and quite a fair proportion of the oats that 
have been in store here have been sold and shipped. 
Values here correspond very closely with other 
markets. ; 

There is no wheat of any consequence coming 
here—P. B. & C. ©. Miles, Peoria, Ill., letter of 
March 10. 


YACHTING FAVORITE PASTIME OF 
BUFFALO GRAIN DEALER 
About 31 years ago, James-G. MeKillen of Buffalo, 
N. Y., entered the feed and grain business at a 
time when the industry was actually in its infancy 
in his home city. While he does not have time 
for club or fraternal life and duties, still he is not 
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without a hobby, and likes yachting. At present 
he is commodore of the Buffalo Canoe Club, the 
oldest and most popular yachting clubs on the 
Great Lakes. < 

For many years, Mr. McKillen was associated 
with the firm of Dudley M. Irwin, a Buffalo pioneer 
in the trade, who carried his business to all sec- 
tions of the country. All this time, however, Mr. 
McKillen nursed a desire to be in the business for 
himself. He succeeded in his efforts about 10 years 


-ago, and today has his own offices in the chamber 


of commerce building. 

He says, “As far back as I remember, I regarded 
Buffalo the coming feed and grain milling center 
of the United States. Even in the early days, 
almost anyone could have realized the splendid 
possibilities existing, because of natural advant- 
ages.” 

Mr. McKillen further contends that most of the 
feed and grain trade changes have been for the 
better, and that Buffalo in years to come will wit- 
ness even more spectacular develpoments in this 
particular industry. 

“The character of the feed and grain business has 
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changed entirely within the past 10 years,” Mr. 
McKillen explains, “the trend being more along 
lines of concentration and effort, rather than mere — 
hopeful optimism.” ~ | 

Mr. McKillen is a native of Buffalo. His person- 
ality wholesomely reflects that type of business — 
man who is bound to be successful and largely | 
because of his willingness to help others. He is 
patient and quiet of bearing, and is very careful 
about the “little things,’ judging the latter as im- | 
portant to the life and contentment of any man, — | 

Mr. McKillen is a past president of the Buffalo | 
Corn Exchange. His term expired in 1928. 


SEATTLE GRAIN EXCHANGE EXPANDS 5 | 


By W. H. FOSTER* 
President Seattle Grain Exchange 


In plain dollars and cents, there is over $125, 000, 
000 in value Of wheat alone, not to mention other 


~ grains, tributary to Seattle and the Puget Sound 


country in the Pacific Northwest. This condition is | 
based upon the existing market price of approxi- 
mately $1.25 per bushel of 60 pounds delivered | 
in railroad cars on track Seattle. More specifically, | 
it represents over 100,000,000 bushels of wheat pro- 
duced annually in Washington, Oregon and that | 
portion of Montana and Idaho available to this port. 

The Seattle Grain Exchange is a non-profit 
organization, organized under the laws of the State 
of Washington, and operating under special permit. 
from the United States Secretary of Agriculture, i 
under whose constant supervision the exchange | 
functions. Membership is comprised of most of i 
leading commercial grain houses in this locality, in- 
cluding several of the larger banks. Self-goyerned | 
and subject to strict regulations as to making of 
contracts of purchase and sale and their comple | 
tion, financial stability, and goodwill, the exchange | 
has established itself as an essential agency by | 
means of which the producer and ultimate | 
sumer transact business. 

Trading was inaugurated on the Seattle Grain 
Exchange on May 1, 1926. The daily average of | 
transactions the first two months of operation | 
22,940 bushels. One of the best evidences of gr 
is indicated by the six months of trading end ng i 
with December 31, just concluded, recording a daily 
average in volume of 121,500 bushels, or approx a 
mately $165,000, in value of business for each 
of the week. The grain exchange has rapidly 
grown its quarters and at this time is making ‘de- 
tailed preparations for moving into an elaborate 
trading hall situated in especially eonstruct 
quarters in the new exchange building, now 
ing completion. The mew exchange room will be 
one of the finest of its kind on the Pacific Co 
with every convenience arranged for the under aa 
public as well. 

The specific job of the Seattle Grain exch 
that of providing a safeguard to the farmer, dealer, | 
miller and exporter, in the form of ste | | 
against unforeseen price changes in the value of | 
the grain from the producer to the consumer. — ! 
the trading floor, representative buyers and sellers 
gather daily, bidding for the grain that is offered, 
the article going to the highest bidder and thereby 
establishing a dependable market. Guesswork as to 
values is eliminated. Cabled offerings to the Orient, 
United Kingdom, and other channels of the 
therefore, are calculated-on a known price, and in 
turn the grower of the wheat in the farming lo 
cality is constantly in touch with the trading center, — 
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*From the Seattle Journal of Commerce, 
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a dis always uware of what his product will bring 
, Telegraph, telephone and radio communica- 
on are available for the broadcasting of the market 
at all times. The rapid growth of the exchange isa 
tribute to the economy of its operation and a real- 
jzation of the economical necessity for it. 


_ HEAVY OATS WANTED AT TOLEDO 
i Wheat receipts are much smaller, but are prac- 
| tically all Soft Winter. There has been some in- 
 ereased selling by country holders despite prevail- 
jing low prices. Premiums continue to rule firm 
with bids for No. 2 Red ruling at May price to 14 
eent over, basis 2814 cents rate. Corn made new 
! jows when March 1 farm reserves report was not 
f 5 considered as bullish as expected. Lack of storage 
in most markets is also a depressing factor. Quality 
of local receipts has improved with some nearby 
corn grading No. 4 Yellow. March winds should 
soon bring the moisture down to No. 3 limit. Mills 
? _ here require low moisture corn about 16 per cent, 
put can use an occasional car higher. Oats have 
been steady throughout the week, with a good 
_ demand especially for heavy barley type oats, which 
_ are bringing very good premiums over ordinary. 
| As an emergency rule, deliveries in Chicago are 
| _ being made in cars on track. This forces buyer to 
_ secure unloading space, which is scarce. The same 
_ may apply on May contracts, also—Southworth & 


a 


 Co., Toledo, Ohio, from market letter of March 8. 


~ MOVEMENT SLOW AT BUFFALO 
- he situation in cash grain in this: market and 
the consuming territory east of Buffalo is in much 
the same condition as it is in other sections of the 
country. The dairy business is suffering from de- 
pression and while stocks of grain and other feed- 
stuffs in consumers hands are not large, the recent 
drastic declines with the front page advertising 
_ which has been given them has resulted in making 
; the trade timid, and buying is strictly on a hand- 
 tomouth basis. . 
| Stocks of corn and oats in this market are not 
| . large for this season of the year but in view of 
; _ the slow demand it looks as though they would be 
ample to satisfy all requirements for the next few 
__ weeks unless there is a decided change in the feed- 
ing situation—J. G. McKillen, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., 
letter of mid-March. . 
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LEANDER LE ROY WINTERS DIES 

In the recent passing of L. L. Winters, who died 
from a heart stroke in Florida where he was seek- 
ing to regain health, the grain trade of the nation 

Jost one of its most brilliant and scholarly mem- 

pers. For many years Mr. Winters, who was a 
partner in the long established La Salle Street 
house of Hulburd, Warren & Chandler, had been 
an active leader of the Chicago Board of Trade and 
_ had served in many official capacities. 
_ Fearless, outspoken, and honest to the utmost 
degree, he commanded the respect and admiration 
not, only of the American grain trade but of busi- 
ness and financial interests in La Salle Street and 
_ Wall Street alike. 

Ags a grain economist he had attracted national 
attention for more than a decade and some of his 
daily market letters, which frequently departed 
from market trends to dwell on political and eco- 
nomic subjects, were regarded by authorities as 
__ masterpieces both from the standpoint of composi- 
__ tion and by reason of the sound philosophy they 

5 embodied. 

He was an eternal enemy of chicanery in busi- 
_ hess or politics and frequently expressed his ex- 
_ treme distaste of that ordinary,-self-seeking gentle- 
man known as the professional politician. He 
foresaw the complete passing of statesmenship. 
His attitude toward political insincerity is best 

‘typified by an incident that occurred in the national 
capitol in Washington one hot summer day a few 
_ years ago. Mr. Winters had been called to Wash- 
; ington to give expert testimony in connection with 
_ proposed legislation governing commodity markets. 
_In the corridor he came face to face with a certain 
_ senator who for years has made it his policy to 
get farmer votes by abusing grain, cotton, and stock 
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markets. Mr. Winters politely invited the senator 
to step aside with him for a moment. 

“Now, senator,” he said in a calm voice, “you 
have been characterizing members of commodity 
markets as gamblers and scoundrels. I happen to 
be an exchange member and I want to have it 
out with you right now. Do you regard me as a 
bad member of society? Come, now, don’t beat 
around the bush.” 

The face of the noisy senator grew crimson. He 
began stammering an apology. 

“Why, my dear Mr. Winters,” he said. ‘“EHEvery- 
one knows you are of fine character and high busi- 
ness integrity. Certainly no shadow could ever 
fall upon a man of your sterling principles.” 

“Oh, pshaw! I’m no different from the rank and 
file of exchange members. Now do you mean to 
call those fine fellows gamblers?” 

“Dear me, no!” 

“Well, who do you mean then?” 

“Oh, why, I— er, I mean the little outsiders who 
speculate.” 

“IT guess, senator, you are just a politician and 
don’t know what you mean,” said Mr. Winters who 
departed chuckling, while the senator, his brow 
beaded with sweat, walked off, and remained silent 
for weeks, while Washington joined in the laugh. 

Mr. Winters was the first chairman of the busi- 
ness conduct committee of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, serving in that capacity for several years, 
and receiving high commendation of the trade and 
of national: magazines, including the Saturday Hve- 
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ning Post. He is credited with doing much toward 
improvement of marketing machinery. 

Writer, marketing economist, and speaker, his 
chief interest lay in the study of government, past 
and present. He was the author of several booklets 
which dealt with government. He was a tireless 
reader and usually was interested in two books at 
the same time, alternating his reading and thus 
avoiding “becoming saturated” with the opinions of 
a single man. 

He was 57 years old, had been a member of the 
Chicago Board of Trade for 31 years, and had been 
identified with Hulburd, Warren & Chandler since 


1904. In 1898 he was married to Theo Frances 
Perry of Chicago. Besides his widow, four children 
survive. 


WOLFE APPOINTED GRAIN HEAD FOR 
U. S. INNORTHWEST 


Louis E. Wolfe, newly appointed head of the 
United States grain futures administration in the 
Pacific Northwest, made his initial visit to the 
Portland grain futures market recently. In addi- 
tion to the offices located in the Northwest, the 
grain futures administration also manitains offices 
in Chicago, Minneapolis, and Kansas City. 

The purpose of these offices is primarily regula- 
tory in that their function is to prevent manipula- 
tion of the prices of grain and prevent the dissem- 
ination of any and all false and misleading informa- 
tion that might work harm to the buyer or seller 


of grain. The establishment of such offices in the 
Pacific Northwest is considered by the grain trade 
as indicating a certain amount of prominence for 
that section of the country in trade and also lends 
assurance to producers, grain dealers, and millers 
that they will meet with fair dealings in news 
reports. 

Dealers generally expressed the opinion that the 
grain futures market both in Portland and Seattle 
have maintained the market price of wheat fully 
10 cents a bushel higher than would have been 
received by farmers if three were no common meet- 
ing place for unrestricted trade. 


GOOD SOFT WHEAT IN DENMARK 

We have had a good demand for Soft Red Winter 
wheat of good milling quality. Receipts have been 
rather light. No. 2 Soft Red Winter wheat sold here 
yesterday at 714 cents over the May delivered Ohio 
River Rate Points. 

Our market has been badly congested and with 
continued heavy corn receipts spot market values 
have been forced down even more sharply than the 
preak in the option. This is particularly true of off 
grade grain and the real poor corn has been selling 
at unusually wide discounts. There is a fairly good 
demand for the better grades of both White and 
Yellow corn, and this type of corn is bringing con- 
siderably better than commission difference over 
bids for shipment. 

Oats receipts have not been burdensome. Fairly 
good demand particularly for heavy weight No. 2 
White oats which could be used for seed.—The 
Cleveland Grain Company, Indianapolis, Ind., Ed. K. 
Shepperd, manager, letter of March 11. 


ELEVATOR FAILURE MAY COST 
NATIONAL GRAIN CO-OP $120,000 

Unless the National Grain Corporation can secure 
a favorable court decision it stands to lose $120,000 
worth of wheat stored in the elevator of the bank- 
rupt Continental Grain Company at Minneapolis, 
W. G. Kellogg, general manager of the corporation, 
has indicated. 

Records of the railroad and warehouse commis- 
sion indicate ownership of the wheat is vested in 
the Continental company, which early this month 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy in Federal 
court at Minneapolis. Warehouse receipts for the 
erain, it was said, have been placed as ‘collateral for 
a loan from-a Minneapolis bank. 

Chairman Alexander Legge of the Federal Farm 
Board, however, was quoted in dispatches from 
Washington as saying the corporation would sustain 
no loss as a result of the tangle in the affairs of the 
local grain company. Approximately 100,000 bushels 
of wheat were stored in the company’s warehouse. 

G. G. Grant, in charge of the grain department of 
the railroad and warehouse, commission, declared 
receipts issued in the name of a warehouse com- 
pany that does not own the grain covered by the re- 
ceipt are fictitious and any loans obtained on such 
receipts are without security. 


WHEAT FIGURES 

Nat C. Murray, statistician for Clement, Curtis 
& Co., Chicago, in his report of March 4, gives the 
condition of growing Winter wheat as 82.9 on 
March 1, as against 80.4 last year and 78.0 the 
year before. In his summary on “Wheat Reserves”, 
he says: 

“Stocks of wheat on farms March 1 in the United 
States were about 112,000,000 bushels, compared 
with 151,000,000 a year ago and 144,000,000 the 
average of the past 10 years. A feature of the 
wheat supply situation in the United States is that 
an abnormally large proportion is in the visible 
supply, and a relatively small proportion is in the 
invisible. For whereas the visible stocks are 28 
per cent larger than a year ago, and 166 per cent 
larger than the average of the past 10 years, the 
stocks on farms are 26 per cent smaller than a 
year ago, and 22 per eent smaller than the average 
of the past 10 years. 

; “Stocks in country mills and elevators are 
slightly above average, being about 91,000,000 
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bushels compared with 78,000,000 a year ago and 
87,000,000, the average for the past 10 years. 

“Of the total stocks in the three positions (vis- 
ible, country mill and elevator and farm), the vis- 
ible now represents about 43 per cent of the total, 
compared with 35 per cent a year ago and 20 per 
cent, the average for the past 10 years. 

“Farm stocks east of the Mississippi River are 
much larger than the short supply of last year, 
but smaller than the average of the preceding five 
years. On the other hand, west of the Mississippi 
River stocks are smaller than last year but larger 
(except in the far N orthwest) than the average. 

“The large stocks in country mills and elevators 
are due largely to heavy holdings in the Pacific. 
Northwest.” 


VOLUME OF GRAIN FUTURES TRAD- 
ING FOR FEBRUARY 

Futures trading on the Chicago Board of Trade 
for February totaled 1,600,526,000 bushels, only 
slightly in exeess of the 1,413,159,000 bushel mark 
in January. The total was divided among the vari- 
ous grains in the following manner, for purpose 
of comparison January figures being shown in 
parenthesis: Wheat, 1,277,637,000 bushels (1,151,- 
591,000); corn, 224,854,000 bushels (175,802,000) ; 
oats, 43,717,000 bushels (34,662,000); rye, 54,318,000 
bushels (51,104,000). 

Average open contracts on the Chicago exchange 
for February, “short” side of contract only being 
shown, there being an equal amount on the “Jong” 
side, were: Wheat, 194,872,000 bushels compared 
with 127,350,000 in February, 1929, and 196,559,000 
in January, 1930; corn, 43,459,000 bushels against 
79,574,000 in February, 1929, and 34,348,000 in Jan- 
uary, 1930; oats, 35,329,000 bushels in contrast to 
26,288,000 in February, 1929, and 38,795,000 in Jan- 
uary, 1930; rye, 18,998,000 bushels compared to 
9,343,000 in February, 1929, and 18,894,000 in Jan- 
uary, 1930. The average open contract for all 
grains at Chicago in February was 292,658,000 
bushels against 242,555,000 in February, 1929, and 
288,596,000 in January, 1930. 


PEORIA RECEIPTS LIGHT 

Receipts of wheat from this territory are almost 
nil, most of the wheat having been moved at thresh- 
ing time. The growing crop seems to be coming 
along nicely, as up to the present writing practi- 
cally no damage reports of any kind have been put 
out.. Stocks of last crop wheat, which are very 
large, do not seem to be in demand to any great 
extent either for domestic or export and with the 
hew crop just a few months away, it may be that 
the producer will have to stack some of the new 
crop, instead of running it direct to the thresher, 
unless wheat moves out of store in large quantities, 
storage Space may be very hard to obtain when 
new wheat is about ready to move. 

After a large movement of all kinds of corn, 
good, bad and indifferent, the receipts have dropped 
off rather suddenly, due no doubt to the large dis- 
counts on the high moisture, high damaged content 
corn. It now looks ag though the market would 
have to advance quite a bit before another move- 
ment of consequence will start. Cash prices in 
this market have held well in line with other mar- 
kets on good corn and the poorer corn has sold to 
better advantage here than in any other market. 
Considering the large receipts of the poor corn our 
market has taken it like an old veteran. 

Receipts of oats are light, with the demand just 
about equdl to the supply. Cash prices are in line 
with others. We look for a fair demand to con- 


tinue—Mueller Grain Company, Peoria, Ill., letter of 
March 12. 


DOCK CHARGES REDUCED 

In line with its intention to reduce the cost of 
port business at New Orleans wherever possible, 
the Board of Commissioners of the Port of New 
Orleans have announced, effective this month, a 
modification of charges applying against passenger 
and freight steamships which handle limited 
amounts of cargo. 

Under the schedule for this class of vessels, 
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handling 500 tons or less, they will be allowed two 
days for accumulation of cargo, and will be charged 
the present Passenger rate for dockage-wharfage, 
one cent per gross ton per day for a period not 
exceeding two days at the wharf. The regular 
charges applied against vessels loading cargo will 
not apply in their case, but they will be charged 
shed-hire at the rate of two and one-half cents per 
hundred pounds of cargo handled. 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP 

Baltimore:—Irving Blaustein, of General Flour 
Company, succeeded Lewis Blaustein (deceased). 

Boston:—H. P. Schell, of John W. Eshelman & 
Son, John D. Talbot, and Quentin Reynolds were 
admitted to the Boston Grain & Flour Exchange. 

Chicago:—The following have been admitted to 
the Chicago Board of Trade: Frank J. Sullivan, of 
the Sullivan Packing Company; Rudolph J. Kud- 
lata, broker; Edward P. Carroll, of the Norriss 
Grain Company; Emanuel F, Rosenbaum, Jr., of the 
Rosenbaum Grain Corporation; John M. Hancock, 
of Lehman Bros.; James G. S. Orchard, of the Bank 
of Montreal; Joseph R. Patton, Jr., of Sadler, Pat- 
ton & Co.; John Y. Meloy, Jr.; Edward F. Rodgers; 
Fred I. Tourtelot; and William F. Roberts. The fol- 
lowing memberships were transferred: Leonard M. 
Spitzglass, Edward S. Sheridan, Huge J. Lion, C. H. 
McCarty, Woodward Babcock, C. Jerome Cable, 
Herbert H, Lehman, estate of William Turner, 
Lawrence K. Callahan, Clarence 4. Girton, and 
estate of John J. O’Brien. 

Duluth:—w. G. Kellogg, of: the National Grain 
Corporation, and Sidney Wick have been admitted 
to the Duluth Board of Trade. 

New York:—The following have been admitted to 
the New York Produce Exchange: Richard F. Uhl- 
mann, of the Uhlmann Grain Company; Arthur 
Levy, of I. D. Noll & Co.; Frank J. Patrick, of Peter 
R. Lawson & Co.; and Raymond F. Kilthau. Henry 
Zinner was made an associate member. 

St. Louis:—The following changes have been 
noted on the St. Louis Merchants Exchange: Oak- 
ley H. Gibbs, of the Lucke Gibbs Grain Company, 
was admitted on a transfer from C. B. Cox, and 
W. M. Irwin, of the Union Starch & Refining Com- 


pany, was admitted on a transfer from H. &. 
Hughes. 


TERMINAL NOTES 
The offices of the grain and feed departments of 
the Jesse C. Stewart Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
have been moved to 1227 West Carson Street. 


J. Bogy Taylor, who succeeded his father in an 
old-established grain business, has joined the firm of 


Mark C. Steinberg & Co., grain, stock, and ‘bond 
brokers. 


J. Ross Myers hasbeen elected chairman of the 
standing flour committee of the Baltimore Chamber 


of Commerce for the ensuing year, it has been 
announced. 


Memberships on the Chicago Board of Trade con- 
tinue to sell at low figures, a sale during early 
March being made at $18,000. At one time last year, 
memberships were valued at $60,000. 

The new building fund for the Chicago Board of 
Trade had reached $1,391,887.79 the middle of last 
month. The membership retirement fund was an- 
nounced at $279,404.28 at the same time. 


W. E. Harris & Son, grain brokers and representa- 
tives in the Baltimore market of James E. Bennett 
& Co., Chicago, have taken offices on the fifth floor 
of the chamber of commerce building. 

Among the important Delaware charters filed re- 
cently was that of the grain stabilization corpora- 


* tion to act as an agency for its members in the pur- 


chase of wheat, rye, corn, and other grains, 


The Chicago Great Western Elevator, operated by 
the Great Western Elevator Company, of which 
George A. Aylsworthy is president, has been made a 
regular member of the Kansas City Board of Trade. 

Frank J. Ludwig, of the C. M. Cox Company, has 
been appointed chairman of the transportation com- 
mittee of the Boston Grain & Flour Exchange, at a 
recent meeting of its board of directors. Those 
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who will serve with him are Robert C. Bacon and 
E. H. Day. The directors have appointed as mem- 


bers of the grain committee Henry E. Taylor, chair | 
man; M. D. Benzaquin, and Alex S. MacDonald. — 


Modern drug stores, reputed to carry everything 
except drugs, reached the heighth of something or 
other when a Florida drug store installed a feed 
department to supplement its various other side 
lines. 


The William Kelly Milling Company has declared 
part of its storage tanks a public warehouse in 
order to meet the demand of the farm board for 
space in which to store extensive purchases made at 
Pittsburgh. 


Early & Daniel Company, Cincinnati, received 
5,375 replies in their contest announced over the 
radio. Prizes of pedigreed baby chicks were given 
to children forming the most words from “Tuxedo 
Poultry Feed.” j a 

Feed business in Fort Worth is “in a rut” as the . 
normal spring demand has not as yet gained much 
headway. The erratic action of the grain market — 
has left the trade in a confused state of mind, mak- 
ing business difficult. 


Chicago stocks of grain in public and private ele 
vators at the close of the week ending March 7 ‘were 
as follows: Wheat, 21,022,000 bushels; corn, 4,807, 
000. bushels; oats, 3,013,000 bushels; rye, 5,460,000 
bushels; barley, 394,000 bushels. x 

It has been announced from Ottawa, Ont., that 
three scholarships of an annual value of $1,200. 
each, tenable in either the universities of Alberta, | 
Saskatchewan, or Manitoba, have been established 
by the Canadian Wheat Pool. 


Louis G. Graff, president of the Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Exchange, has appointed the following feed 
committee to serve during the year: Samuel A. 
King, Daniel J. Sullivan, George A. Wenz, Walter Of 
Fehling, and Monroe A. Smith. 


With prospects of an increase in business during 
1930, new officers of the Dallas exchange, which in- |: 
clude A. A. Hart, president, Edwin B. Doggett, vice ~ 
president, and G. H. Rogers, secretary-treasurer, are 
looking forward to a successful term, : 

E. R. Alton, general manager of the Globe Grain 
& Milling Company’s Ogden plant, who for the past Bi: 
year served as president of the Ogden Chamber of 
Commerce, refused to accept another term at a 
recent meeting of the board of directors. 2 


- 
Directors of the Boston Grain & Flour Exchange — 
have appointed several committees for the ensui S 
year. The grain committee is: Henry BE. Taylor, 
to serve three years; M. D. Benzaquin, for two 
years; and Alex S. MacDonald, for one year. = 
New officers for the Topeka Board of Trade are: 
President, V. P. Campbell; vice-president, F. Ww. 
Davidson; secretary-treasurer, C. L. Parker. The 
directors chosen include J. K. Landes, F. A. Derby, — 
L. C. Grubb, C. L. Parker, and E. W. Morrison. a 
The rule of the St. Louis Merchants Exchange re- 
ferring to the services of taking delivery, reshippi 
and handling papers, for which the fee was 50 cents — f 
a ton in addition to the regular commission, a Fi 
been changed so that the fee now is 25 cents a ton, — 
Although reports indicate that many terminals © q 
have their elevators jammed with grain, Milwaukee ‘io 
is said, to be an exception to the rule. In Mile 
waukee the stocks are now about 5,572, bushels in | 
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storage elevators, with 639,000 afloat in steamer 
storage. 


Nine members of the Chicago Board of Tr e 
were suspended recently for various periods of time, 
ranging from 90 days to a year. They are S. Perey 
Buchanan, G. B. Cathcart, H. M. Rollins, Hsaion 
K. Wilbur, E. A. Beauvais, L. J. Beauvais, A. Ve 
Beauvais, Malcom Stobie, and Harry M. Warner. a 

With the report, March 10, that about 50 inde v 
pendent elevators in Kansas, Nebraska, and Colo- 2 
rado recently have become members of the Equity | 
Union Grain Company in Kansas City, it becomes 
apparent that country interests are lining up behind 
the Federal Farm Board in an effort to obtain 
benefits of the Agricultural Marketing Act. 


Equity is a terminal marketing member of 
af 


‘Farmers National Grain Corporation, with J. J. 
‘Knight as general manager. He estimates that each 
of the 50 elevators would average shipments of 125 
annually. 

W. G. Kellogg, general manager of the Farmers 
National Grain Corporation, has acquired member- 
ships in Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, and Minne- 
apolis grain exchanges. 

The grain exchange held its annual election dur- 
ing the latter part of February, the new officers be- 
ing: President, Guy Cameron; vice-president, 

| Haney Cochran; secretary-treasurer, August Probst. 
Officers of the Birmingham grain exchange are 
| as follows: President, Lee Allen Brook; first vice- 
| president, John W. Wood; second vice-president, 
Cecil Cowan; treasurer, F. B. Yielding; and secre- 
| tary, O. L. Bunn. 

There were two major changes in registration on 
‘the Chicago Board of Trade during the first two 
months of the year. Claude L. Thomson, Math G. 
‘Scholzen, and Melville E. Latimer, formerly regis- 
tered for their own accounts, signed for C. L. Thom- 
son & Co., and H. Treynor Ray, formerly with H. T. 
Ray & Co., registered for his own account. 


| J. F. Jarrell, agricultural development manager of 
| the Santa Fe railway, in a special report on Kansas 
wheat conditions of March 1, says that present in- 
| dications are for much less than the normal winter 
killing on the 12,700,000: acres of wheat sown last 
autumn. Mr. Jarrell says that the state seldom, if 
: ever, faced the making of a better wheat crop. 


Loses sustained in the recent failure of the Elec- 
tric Elevator & Grain Company, Winnipeg, Man., 
will approximate $2,000,000, according to an esti- 
mate issued by the council of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange. Contrary to rumors circulated in the 
‘trade, none of the creditors are sufficiently involved 

| to cause financial embarrassment, the council of 
the exchange said. 

President Bunnell of the Chicago Board of Trade 
: has appointed the following as members of the Spe- 
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{ securities market: Chairman, Joseph P. Griffin; 
| yice-chairman, Matthew J. Hickey; Maurice H. Bent, 
| Fred S. Lewis, Arthur F. Lindley, Harry H. Lobdell, 

James P. Molloy, Allen S. Noyes, Philip R. O’Brien, 
and Henry A. Rumsey. 


} Directors of the Chicago Board of Trade amended 
- Regulation 1041 so that it now reads as follows: 
“The dissemination of continuous market quotations 
q of the association over all telephone wires is strictly 
_ prohibited, except by permission of the market re- 
- port committee, and such permission, if granted, 
shalt be subject to change. This does not prohibit 
! ordinary conversation where dissemination of quota- 
| _ tions is not contemplated.” 
__ Directors of the Omaha Grain Exchange, March 
| 4, voted to proceed with the organization of a stock 
| The special stock exchange committee, 
| which is composed of L. L. Quinly, chairman, W. T. 
_ Burns, C. D. Sturtevant, and J. L. Welsh, was em- 
_ powered to carry out its plans, which had been sub- 
mitted and accepted by the directors without de- 
lay. It is hoped that the new exchange will be 
open within a few months. 
_ The Portland Grain Exchange, in response to a 
_ statement by Alexander Legge, chairman of the 
Perm board,. asking for the assistance of the grain 
s trade in maintaining wheat prices, sent the follow- 
ing telegram to Mr. Legge, signed by A. M. Chrystall, 
_ president: “Referring to your reported appeal for 
co-operation of the grain trade in an endeavor to 
tore wheat prices. We will be glad to-do every- 
thing to assist. What do you suggest?” 


Serre M. Stratton, active head of the Donahue- 
_ ‘Stratton Company, international grain elevator con- 
cern with headquarters in Milwaukee, has been re- 
Tamed vice-president of the Pere Marquette Line 
& Which plies between Milwaukee and Michigan ports 
Manistee and Ludington. The Pere Marquette 
ers carry a great deal of wheat to Michigan 
8s, together with other grains for feed plants, 
d connect with the Pere Marquette rail head on 
€ east shore. 


. Government farm reserve figures on grain were 


| ¢ial Advisory Committee for the development of the- 
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somewhat larger than anticipated by the trade, 
wheat showing 17,000,000 bushels in excess of the 
private returns; corn, 16,000,000 bushels, and oats, 
14,000,000 bushels. There is 372,000,000 bushels of 
wheat available for the rest of the season against 
355,000,000 bushels in 1929 and a 10 year average 
of 290,000,000. 


C. M. WEAKS JOINS S. T. EDWARDS 


Effective March 1, 1930, Carlisle M. Weaks, form- 
erly with C. E. Rogers Company, assumed new 
duties as manager of advertising and milk engineer- 
ing departments of S. T. Edwards & Co., Inc., 
largest distributors of dried buttermilk and dried 
skimmed milk. 

Mr. Weaks’ long standing association with the 
dried milk industries makes him valuable to the 
numerous creameries and milk plants depending 
upon S. T. Edwards & Co., Inc., to market its 
output of dried buttermilk and dried skimmed 
milk. 

It should be particularly gratifying to the cream- 
eries and milk plants having contacts with S. T. 
Edwards & Co., Inc., to market their total output 
of dried buttermilk and dried skimmed milk to 
learn that they will have Mr. Weaks to look after 
their interests as he knows all angles of the milk 
drying game—installation and proper care of con- 
densing and milk drying equipment—efficient oper- 


CARLISLE M. WEAKS 


ation—proper methods of handling raw product— 
production costs—marketing, etc. 

The users of dried buttermilk and dried skim- 
med milk can be assured that Mr. Weaks, will 
co-operate in maintaining their high standard of 
quality by guaranteeing “Yankee” Brand Dried 
Buttermilk and “Butterfly’ Brand Dried Skimmed 
Milk to be uniform in quality—color—texture— 
moisture, etc. 

Mr. Weaks’ associating himself with the Edwards 
organization does not come altogether as a surprise, 
as he has been more or less indirectly connected 
with Mr. Edwards for the past 15 years—from the 
time Mr. Edwards became known as the “Daddy of 
Dried Buttermilk’”—due to his efforts being solely 
responsible for the production of dried buttermilk 
on a quantity basis. 


GRAIN WORLD 


NORWAY’S GRAIN AND FLOUR IMPORTS 

Final statistics for 1929 as reported by M. L. 
Lund, American commercial attache in Oslo, show 
the following imports of grain and flour into Nor- 
way: 


1929 1928 
SELLS eater clot eevee = 1,105,000 bushels 1,033,000 bushels 
WV DEAE Nesta elers je ens 4,395,000 bushels 3,631,000 bushels 
SORT aciacees ur. 3,195,000 bushels 4,526,000 bushels 
BEAN Saat cote pete ine 5,455,000 bushels 5,380,000 bushels 
Wve SHOUD I eisisce' s,s 111,000 barrels 146,000 barrels 


Wheat Four 807,000 barrels 810,000 barrels 

According to the management of the Norwegian 
State Flour and Grain Monopoly, there has been 
a distinct tendency toward an increased use of 
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wheat flour, at the expense of rye flour, due to the 
very small price difference between the two. This 
is clearly shown in the increased imports of wheat, 
amounting to almost 20,000 tons. Imports of wheat 
flour did not change. The increased demand for 
wheat flour was supplied from Norwegian mills, 
which have a potential capacity in excess of their 
present production. This opens up the possibility of 
larger imports of wheat, with proportionately de- 
creased imports of wheat flour, a perfectly natural 
development, of course. 

The present difference between the price of rye 
and wheat may contribute towards a smaller con- 
sumption of wheat flour, although the Norwegian 
taste evidently prefers white bread to rye bread. 


GOVERNMENT TO STORE RYE 

The German cabinet has agreed upon a proposal 
made by the Minister of Agriculture on February 13 
to purchase rye on the open market up. to a total 
value of 20,000,000 marks (about $5,000,000), ac- 
cording to information received from H. L. Groves, 
American commercial attache in Berlin. This rye is 
to be stored in warehouses and elevators to relieve 
the sales pressure of rye in the hands of the farm- 
ers in the open market and also to prevent further 
dumping of rye on the Scandinavian and Dutch 
markets. 


CHILEAN OATS FOR CUBA 

Since the beginning of the present year numerous 
shipments of Chilean oats have been entering 
Havana, Cuba, reducing the importation of Ameri- 
can oats to an insignificant amount, the Department 
of Commerce is informed in a report from A. F. 
Nufer, commercial attache in that city. Chilean oats 
of a grade similar to our No. 3, White, were being 
quoted on February 28 at $34 per metric ton, c.i.f. 
Havana, the equivalent of approximately 49 cents 
per bushel of 32 pounds. 

This is the first time that Chilean oats have 
appeared on the Cuban market. In case Chilean ex- 
porters are able to undersell American producers 
all the year round, it might result in the complete 
loss of the Cuban market for American oats. 


FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 

Further information is available from the United 
States Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C., 
and its district and co-operative offices to duly 
registered American firms and individuals upon 
written request by opportunity number. Foreign 
trade opportunities available in March are as fol- 
lows: 
Seti oy Ra PLACE 


Soft wheat 44133 ‘Port Elizabeth, 8. A. (Agency) 


Flour .... 44134 Helsinki, Soumi, Finland (Agency) 
Wheat, 

barley 

& grass 

seeds .. 44164 Riobamba, Ecuador (Purchase) 
Wheat ... 44199 Alexandria, Egypt (Agency) 
ok ae 

dexterine 44224 Paris, France (Agency) 
Flour .... 44239 Guatemala, Guatemala (Agency) 


BLACK SEA GRAIN EXPORTS 

More than 2,000,000 bushels of wheat have been 
cleared so far this season from grain ports of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. After almost 
two years of inaction, Russian grain shipping is be- 
ing revived. Barley, as well as wheat, is moving in 
small cargoes through the Black Sea. Soviet author- 
ities have rationed the population to a minimum of 
grain foods, and hope to raise enough money from 
grain exports to England and other countries to 
finance the production and distribution on a grand 
scale, of modern farm machinery. 


IN A bill recently presented to the Swedish Riks- 
dag, it is proposed to grant to the government dis- 
cretionary power to compel the flour mills to mix a 
percentage of domestic with the imported wheat in 
milling, the Department of Commerce is informed 
in a cabled report from T. O. Klath, American com- 
mercial attache in Stockholm. It is also proposed 
that imported and domestic flour be mixed under 
regulations to be issued by the government. The 
bill further provides for an appropriation of 3,000,- 
000 crowns (about $800,000) to build co-operative 
grain storage houses and also for the establishment 
of a grain purchase fund. 
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Thaddeus 
Fairbanks 
in 1830 
Discovered 
a New 
Principle 


achieves ,its profit by eliminating losses large 

and small. Hurrying workers in laundries, 
creameries, packing -houses, textile plants, food 
plants and hundreds of others no longer make those 
slight “over weighs’ that mount to tremendous 
losses when repeated by the thousands. Industry 
has been given quick reading dial scales which eli- 
Mminate errors—dials which make it easy for the 
speeding operator to weigh correctly. It was real- 
ized long ago that an accurate scale does not secure 


[ MAY well be said that American business 


THADDEUS FAIRBANKS 


accurate weighing unless the chance for human 
error is eliminated to the furtherest extent that 
modern science and ingenuity can devise. 

Scales of today are made in special designs to 
fit the particular requirements of every industry. 
Manufacturing methods of today are concerned 
chiefly with mass production with precision and the 
‘elimination of all waste both of time and materials. 
In practically every phase of the production sched- 
ule from raw material to finished product the ques- 
tion of accurate weight plays an important part. 
From the multitude of special weighing machines 
used in every industry, from meat packing to air- 
eraft manufacture, today, to the steelyard of 
ancient times is a far cry. From the earliest days 
there was no improvement until the dawn of the 
machine era when in 1830 Thaddeus Fairbanks in- 
vented the platform scale from which all modern 
scales are diréct descendants. 

With the present wide application in all indus- 
tries the early history of scale development is inter- 
esting in that it shows what may come out of small 
beginnings. 

It was in 1815 that Major Joseph Fairbanks 
moved from Brimfield, Mass., to St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
and there set up a grist mill and saw mill on the 
banks of a little creek that ran through this old 
Vermont town. His sons, Erastus and Thaddeus, 
had even broader visions and established a wheel- 
wright and foundry business and then developed 
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THE FIRST WAGON SCALE, 1830 


into manufacturing saws, pitchforks, cast iron 
plows and stoves; in about the year 1830 the “hemp 
craze”, as it was called, struck Vermont and the 
farmers expected to make substantial fortunes in 
raising hemp instead of corn. Contracts for making 
hemp dressing machines were awarded to the Fair- 
banks brothers. The question now arose—How was 
the hemp to be weighed? The old steelyard was of 
little use for this service and so Thaddeus conceived 
the idea of constructing a huge steelyard beam 
suspended from a high frame with chains to grapple 
the axle of the cart. An approximate weight was 
thereby obtained by a slow and laborious process. 


Thaddeus studied the problem and finally con-— 


ceived the idea of supporting the platform upon an 
A shaped lever with. the tip of the lever connected 
to the steelyard by a rod. Though not suspected by 
Thaddeus at the time, he had revolutionized all 
weighing methods and at that moment: the steel- 
yard of old Rome took its departure. 

From this small beginning the platform scale in 
all of its ramifications was developed until today 


wa 


MODERN HOPPER SCALE IN MILL ELEVATOR é q 


the same principle is in use whether in a health 
scale, a laundry scale or the ponderous ones used 
for weighing the largest railway locomotives. 


A new spirit of industry was being born in the 
early part of the nineteenth century and Thaddeus 
Fairbanks had caught that spirit. Typically Ameri- 
can and with all the ingenuity that is traditionally 
associated with the New England Yankee he set out 
on an undertaking that has carried his name and 
the idea for which it stands into the remotest 
corners of the earth. 

One of his first designs was a farm scale consist-. 


Steelyard 
Displaced 
for First | 
Time Since ‘| 
Imperial ot 
Rome | 


ing simply of some castings with the pivots prop. 
erly set, a beam and a set of weights. The builder 
would take these parts with him to where the scale, 
was to be set up; there on the job he would cut - 
some timbers about 12 feet long and by fastening 
these castings to them set up a complete scale. He 
would go out into the country and cut down a tree, 
preferring a cherry if he could find one, square the | 
timbers with an adze; then taking the casting from i 
his saddle bags, he would make a lever. As there 
was very little shrinkage lengthwise of the wood ae 
very serviceable scale was soon made. ha 

These original designs, of Thaddeus Fairbanks 
have had the greatest influence upon all scale build- 
ing in the world ever since the first patent was 
granted. Consider the construction of the familiar | 
portable platform scale which can be seen today in | 
every store and factory. All scales of every make | 
are built along the same general lines and no 
changes in general appearance have been made in 
100 Years. It is a wonderful tribute to the St. Johns: 
bury inventor that an absolutely new design, made 


} 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


4 


100 years ago, should continue unchanged through — 
all these years. 4 
The same is true of the “straight lever” railroad 
track scale, almost a century old. With one excep- © 
tion all such scales today have been copied from the 
general arrangement of this scale. Naturally they 
have been strengthened and improved to keep pace 
with modern traffic conditions, but the principle re 4 
mains the same. = 
The United States patent for the railroad track — 
scale was granted Thaddeus Fairbanks January 13, a 
1857, he being the first to introduce these scales into 


” 
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the United States. Track » aes have been con- 

tinuously manufactured at the St. Johnsbury plant 

a for nearly 75 years and the leading railroads in 

"the United States, as well as in many foreign 

eountries, have adopted them as standard. They 

are so accurately adjusted that a scale loaded with 

150 tons will readily indicate an addition of 10 
pounds on the platform. 

Brought out in 1900 the type of registering beams 
_ were an advanced mechanical product that met with 
a ready sale and are still extensively used in ele- 
yators, rolling mills, refineries, steel plants, rail- 
roads, etc. The beam is of the usual pattern but in 
addition to this the under edge of the beam is pro- 
yided with a series of type figures corresponding 
with the weight in graduations. The poise is pro- 
eeeed with an internal mechanism’ so that when 
_ the load has been balanced upon the scale by the 
usual process, a ticket is inserted in the slot of the 
_ poise and by means of the handle an impression is 
made, giving the weight of ‘the load. 

A track scale with a. mechanical hump installed 
in 1911 embodies more new features in its design 
than in any constructed in recent years. The unique 
features were the suspension bearing supporting the 
platform, the mechanical relieving gear which elimi- 
nates the dead rail and the mechanical hump which 

| provided for proper movement of the cars over the 

ee scale, practically eliminating the necessity of apply- 

3 ing the brakes to the cars while on the scale. 

In 1913-14 the plate fulcrum principle in scale 
onstruction was applied to railway track scales. 
' ‘This idea had been developed in 1875 and was then 
© patented for use on large capacity scales; it was 
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first used by the inventor, A. H. Emery, in that year 
on steel testing machines built for the bureau of 
standards. The principle was given considerable 
study by Fairbanks’ engineers with the result that 
it was finally adopted for track scale installations. 
With the advent of the automobile truck which 


STEELYARD IN EARLY ROMAN DAYS 


slowly but quite as surely began to displace. the 
horse-drawn wagon and truck, the old type wagon 
platform scale became inadequate and there was 
introduced a sturdier weighing machine known as 
the Type S Auto Truck Scale which found ready 
acceptance. 

Self-indicating or dial machines have been the 
most recent development in scale making and the 
St. Johnsbury factory now makes them in capacities 
from 50 to 40,000 pounds. Leonardo de Vinci who 
lieved in the Fifteenth Century, is credited with in- 
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venting vhese scales, drawings of them in his note 
books having been preserved. The pendulum 
mechanism has proven much more accurate and 
serviceable than the springs that were once used, 
while the double pendulum gives the most accurate 
results. Dial scales and automatic weighing elimi- 
nate to a great extent the human element and it 
may be safely predicted that there will be a great 
extension of this method of weighing in future 
years. 

The world’s largest scale was built recently at 
the St. Johnsbury factory and is located at the 
plant of the Hamilton Furnace Company at Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. The Hamilton foundry had installed a 
movable mixer built on railroad trucks and the 
Fairbanks Scale weighs the entire load, the car and 
its contents. The loaded mixer weighs a million 
pounds, six times the weight of a loaded coal car. 
The new scale is an exact duplicate of other scales 
except for its large proportions, being a regular 


Fairbanks two section, railroad track scale. Though 


simple in construction its accuracy is guaranteed 
to within 20 pounds, 0.002 per cent of full scale. A 
man stopping on the scale would find his weight 
registered amazingly close to accuracy. 

As America’s industries have become specialized, 
so, too, have scales been designed to meet the par- 
registered amazingly close to accuracy. 
curacy of the modern scale must be matched with 
an in-built ability to retain that accuracy under 
special conditions of operation. Scales are now 
built in an almost endless variety to meet these 
present day requirements of speed and sustained 
accuracy. 


—$—$—$———————————— 


The time for spring farm work is approaching 
and before we know it threshers will be in the field 
| gutting the golden grain. That grain will have to be 
2 tied,_which reminds us that now is the time to 
7 make arrangements for handling International 
‘a “Big Ball” Twine. A letter to the International 
- Harvester Company, Chicago, will bring you full 
_ information as to the profit possibilities in this side- 
line, so easily handled and which does not entail a 
great outlay of capital. 
_ -‘The Flexible Steel Lacing Company of Chicago 
"i announces that it is now possible to supply steel 


" mugated wire hinge pins fae ae 00 and 1 Alligator 
“Steel Belt lacing. The rawhide pins formerly used 
in these lacing sizes were not satisfactory under all 
atmospheric conditions. The new pins have proven 


NEW WIRE (ABOVE) AND ROCKER PINS 


Ma seal superiority in extensive trial tests and their 


00 and 1 will be supplied ait wire hinge pins, ant 
" all boxes of sizes 15 to 75 inclusive, with sectional 
_ steel rocker hinge pins, unless orders definitely call 
for rawhide pins. Samples of the new pins, illus- 
_ trated herewith, will be furnished if desired and 
upon request. 


Within the past 10 years there has probably been 
more experimenting with animal nutrition than in 
the 10 centuries preceding. Many new feedstuff in- 
gredients are being tried out, and it is significant 
_ the number which are reported: “Nearly as valu- 
able, or practically as valuable, as semi-solid but- 
 termilk.’ The Consolidated Products Company 
of 2400 Lake Park Avenue, Chicago, will be glad to 
tell you why semi-solid buttermilk is the standard 
with which so many other products are compared 
in feeding value. 

- The Diamond Rubber Company of Akron, Ohio, 
reports that the great number of distributors 
handling belting, hose, and other Diamend Rubber 


products, has been augmented within the last 
month by the Crawford Mill Supply Company of 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; Couse & Bolton Company, 
Inc., Newark, N. J.; and American Machinery & 
Supply Company of Omaha, Neb. There are 11 
service centers scattered throughout the country 
where full supplies are kept on hand, and distribu- 
tors everywhere. = 

The Randolph Company of Toledo, Ohio, has 
been doing a large export business in Randolph 
Driers recently besides making some important in- 
stallations in this country. Seventeen Driers have 
been shipped to Russia, U. S. S. R.; one to Mexico, 
and one to Haiti. The Victoria Elevator of Daven- 
port, Iowa, has installed a 500-bushel Randolph 
Direct Heat Grain Drier and a 750-bushel Drier has 
been installed in the new plant of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Company at Springfield, Ill. A drier was 
formerly installed in the Pillsbury plant at Atchi- 
son, Kan. The drier at Atchison is operated on gas 
while that at Springfield uses coke. 


While the farm relief act is a political rather 
than an economic measure, economics was at’ the 
bottom of the agitation, and the basis was low 
yield of farm profits. Government figures show that 
when corn yields only 13 bushels per acre, the cost 
per bushel is $1.34; when the yield is 41 bushels, 
the cost is 61 cents. Increasing the yield per acre 
and quality of grain is the answer to the politician’s 
propaganda of farm relief, and grain dealers have 
it in their power to aid greatly in this respect. The 
Armour Fertilizer Works of Chicago will be glad to 
show you how fertilization can bring this about, 
and they will also assist in getting the message to 
your farmer customers and make a most attractive 
handling proposition. The grain dealer is in the 

’ pest strategic position to bring this increased pros- 
perity to his community and he will profit two 
ways, in selling the fertilizer and in handling the 
increase in grain yield. 


STANDARDIZED DRIVES FOR 
SCREW CONVEYOR 


Pursuant with their plan to standardize various 
driving mediums, H. W. Caldwell & Son Company, 
Chicago, have announced Caldwell Standardized 
Drives for Screw Conveyors. 


This new drive for screw conveyors, from 8-inch 


to 16-inch diameter, is compact, clean-cut and trim 
in appearance—highly efficient, positive, and quiet 
in operation. The Caldwell Screw Conveyor Drive 
igs made in two arrangements. Type “C” and 
Type “D,”’ are the two units now available. 

The Type “C” drive consists of two speed reduc- 
tions from motor to screw conveyor, each through 
a high grade power transmission medium—a Link- 
Belt Silent Chain Drive fully enclosed in an oil- 
retaining steel casing, and an efficient worm gear 
speed reducer, designed to serve as a thrust end 
and screw conveyor drive. 

The Type “D” drive consists of a direct coupled 
reducer, mounted with motor on unit base plate. 
This type of drive permits the selection of a Cald- 
well Worm Gear Reducer according to horsepower 


CALDWELL STANDARDIZED DRIVE 


TYPE “D” 


rating, without regard to the size of the conveyor 
trough on which the drive is to be mounted. 


All of the reducer bearings on both types are 


anti-friction, with automatic lubrication. Oversize 
Timken bearings on worm gear shaft take the 
conveyor end thrust in either direction. The Cald- 


well Drive is adaptable to horizontal or inclined 
conveyors, with proper adjustment of the oil levels. 

Standard motors of 860, 1,160, 710 or 1,430 r.p.m, 
can be accommodated on these conveyor drives. 
Standard drives provide a range of conveyor speeds 
from 45 to 125 r.p.m. 

These drives are an addition to the Caldwell 
Standardized Elevator Drives, recently announced 
by H. W. Caldwell & Son Company, Chicago, who 
will be pleased to send literature descriptive of 
these units to anyone writing for it. 
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ORMER president Blanchard Randall, Jr., of 
H the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, gave 

a dinner’at the Baltimore Club on the evening 
of February 21 to all the former presidents of the 
chamber, the directors who served with him during 
the past year, the chairman of the grain committee, 
the traffic manager, and the secretary. During the 
evening he was presented with a handsome silver 
fruit bowl by the directors, the presentation ad- 
dress being made by former president, Wm. H. 
Hayward. 


* * € 


James H. Gambrill, a retired miller, who has 
been living all his life in Frederick County, Md., 
celebrated the one-hundredth anniversary of his 
birthday on February 24 at his home on Court 
Street, Frederick, Md. A birthday dinner attended 
by relatives and friends was on the day’s program, 
the town fire bells rang in his honor, and the 
chimes of the Trinity Reformed Church pealed 
forth a birthday greeting. With a keen memory 
the centenarian recalls the unsettled times of the 
Civil War, during which he watched the battle of 
Monocacy from his front porch, finally taking 
refuge in his cellar when danger from flying 
missles threatened. Mr. Gambrill has two sons, 
James H., Jr. and C. Staley, who operate a feed 
and grain business in Frederick, Md., and the Gam- 
brill Grain Products Company, of Baltimore. 

* * * 


Thos. G. Hope, member of the grain commission 
firm of Legg & Co., of this market, sailed March 4 
with his wife on a 16 days’ trip to Havana. 

* * * 


The name of Clarence M. Stickell, miller and 
grain dealer of Hagerstown, Md., is posted as an 
applicant for membership in the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

* * * 

J. A. Peterson, manager of the Port Covington 
Elevators of the Western Maryland Railway Com- 
pany, has returned from an extended southern trip, 
during which he visited old friends at Jacksonville, 
Fla., New Orleans, La. and Fort Worth and Gal. 
veston, Texas. 

* * * 

The numerous friends in the grain trade of EB. H. 
Beer, president of E. H. Beer & Co., Inc., of this 
market, will regret to hear that his wife suffered 
a stroke of paralysis during a recent visit with 
Mr. Beer to friends in New York. She was re- 
moved to a New York hospital, where her condition 
improved steadily, permitting her return to her 
home in this city on March 2. 

* * * 


Barle C. Wight, assistant general freight agent 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, and a 
well-known figure on exchange here, has recovered 
from a recent attack of pleurisy. 

* * * 


The clearance from the port of Baltimore on 
February 24 of the Japanese steamer Takoaka 
Maru with 37,3383 bushels of Canadian feed wheat 
for Japan is believed to mark the first shipment of 
wheat from an Atlantic port to the Orient. James 
Richardson & Sons, Ltd., of Montreal, Canada, were 
the shippers, and the loading of the grain here was 
under the supervision of Hammond, Snyder & Co., 
Inc., forwarders of this market. 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Board of - 


Directors of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, 
held February 10, the following gentlemen were 
elected as the Arbitration Committee for the ensu- 
ing year: John H. Gildea, Jr., Robert E. Lee Mar- 
shall, Blanchard Randall, Jr., Walter B. Brooks, 
T. M. Maynadier. 

* * * 

That it is possible to manufacture farm tractors 
in Ireland, pay the freight on them to this country, 
and sell.them at a profit as great or greater than 
realized on the same machines produced in the 
United States, is evident from the continued im- 
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portation through the port of Baltimore of farm 
tractors by a leading American manufacturer. 602 
of these tractors arrived here from Cork, Ireland, 
in February, and further shipments are to follow. 

* * * 

The grain and hay firm of George E. Morrison 
& Co., of this city, composed of George EH. Morrison 
and Herman Runge, was dissolved by mutual con- 
sent on March 3, 1930. Each of the partners will 
continue in the business under their individual 
names. 

* * * 

On February 25, the Pennsylvania Railroad re- 
duced the insurance rates applicable to its domestic 
elevator No. 2 in this city from $2 to 40 cents per 
$100 value on fire and 15 cents on explosion, which 
will place this house on the same basis as the 
domestic elevator of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
at Mount Clare. ; 

2 * * * 

Doctors J. G. Dickson and J. E. Johnson, barley 
experts of the University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis., were in Baltimore on March 1, to confer with 
local grain exporters in regard to the fungus which 
attacked barley last season in some of the import- 
ant growing sections and which caused this grain 
to be excluded by German buyers. -The visitors 
made an inspection of Baltimore’s port facilities 
and were conducted through the Locust Point Ele- 
vator of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company. 

* * * 

Irving Blaustein, who succeeded his late father 
in the management of the General Flour Company, 
of this city, was elected a member of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce at the regular monthly meet- 
ing of the board of directors of this organization, 
February 10. 

* * * 

Chief Grain Inspector David H. Larkin, of the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, celebrated the 
fifty-third anniversary of his birthday on March 
1 with a family dinner at his home. 
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pacity of Peoria by the addition of a new wing 

having a storage space of 500,000 bushels to 
the East Peoria Elevator Company, have been com- 
pleted, according to George W. Cole of the George 
W. Cole Grain Company and* vice-president of the 
East Peoria Elevator Company. It is expected that 
actual work on the new addition will commence 
within a few weeks. The present elevator capacity 
of the Hast Peoria elevator is 500,000 bushels and 
the building of the new bins will make this the 
largest public grain storage unit in the Peoria in- 
dustrial district, and the secend 1,000,000 bushel 
elevator in this district, the other being that of the 
American Milling Company, a branch of Allied 
Mills, Inc., which was completed last fall. 

Plans for extending the capacity of the East 
Peoria Hlevator Company plant have been under 
consideration for nearly six months, but until with- 
in the past two weeks the definite decision to pro- 
ceed with the building had not been reached and 
the financing plan had not been completed. 

The concern is a stock company and the new 
building was made possible by increasing its 
bonded indebtedness by $45,000 to a total of $125,- 
000, and by the sale of $60,000 worth of preferred 
stock, issued on a 7 per cent basis. 

While the actual contract for the work has not 
yet been signed, it is expected by officials ofthe 
company that this will be completed within the 
next two weeks. Officers of the company are: 
George A. Shurtleff, president; George W. Cole, vice- 
president; and Walter G. Causey, secretary-treas- 
urer. 


Precis for the expansion of the elevator. ca- 


* * * 


The Whole Wheat Products Company, a new in- 
dustry to manufacture whole wheat flour and allied 
products, has been organized here and incorporated 
with a capital stock of $150,000. Dr. D. R. Dugan of 
Springfield, Ill., has been elected president; O. B. 


Richeter of Osceola, Iowa, vice-president and | 
Charles Kent, Peoria, Ill., secretary-treasurer. Di- | 
rectors in addition to the officers are: Gordon B. 
Heughens and J. P. Houlihan. M. J. Reidel is to be 
general manager. £ 

The company, according to Mr. Reidel, will | 
specialize in the manufacture of a whole wheat — 
flour of a new type, which will be produced by a | 
special process of sterilization, which makes it | 
palatable, permits it to be stored for any length of 
time and gives it a more diversified usage than the | 
type of meal usuaily ground from whole grains. | 
Negotiations are under way for the purchase of the 
old Corno Mills and it is expected that production 
will be started by May 1. 

* * * 

Characterizing the present situation in the grain 
market as “demoralizing,” spokesmen for Peoria 
grain men say that the burden of responsibility 
for wheat price crashes are the results “of political 
meddling in business.” H. H. Dewey, a member of 
the board of directors of the Peoria Board of Trade, 
with the sanction of that body, expressed views 
which are considered the composite opinion of 
Peoria grain men._ = : 

“At the very beginning it should be understood,” | 
said Mr. Dewey, “‘that we have no quarrel with co 
operative marketing and have never had. If it is 
the correct system, it is the one which should 
govern; but it was tried with the Brazil coffee plan 
and with rubber by Great Britain, and both plans 
have failed. ; 

“The whole Government farm relief movement, or 
particularly that phase relating to the Federal Farm 
Board, has not a single grain man associated with | 
it. They have been very careful not to get adyice | 
from anyone having anything to do with grain. 

“The policy of the board is inconsistent and it is” 
not protecting the farmer. In Chicago, for instance, 
where the board has been buying, it has taken only ~ 
No. 2 Hard wheat, leaving No. 2 Yellow Hard and 
No. 2 Red. In this we believe they are discriminat- — 
ing against the farmers, because all farmers do not — 
have No. 2 Hard. 

“The demoralized condition of the grain market, — 
particularly with regard to wheat—and wheat, in- 
cidentally, affects all other grains—is due pri- 
marily to political agitation and Government med-— 
dling in business, extending over a period of many 
months. The politicians urged the farmers to hold 
their last crop for better prices. In the meantime, — 
the great Canadian wheat pool was functioning — 
greater than ever before. The European market is 
from August to January. The Canadian wheat pool 
and agitation by the farm board caused prices to 
advance at the last harvest, but it was subsequently — 
found that Europe had plenty of wheat, the Argen- — 
tine crop was good and Russia was producing more 
than ordinary. , 

“As a result, the wheat moved out of farms dur- 
ing the last six months, remains on the market. It @ 
is not supplying a demand, because there is no de _ 
mand. What trading exists is simply among those 
taking out of one pocket and putting into another. 

“We are in no way diminishing the supply from 
last harvest, and unless we sell and consume be i 
tween now and the coming harvest, we will go i” q 
the 1930 harvest period with more wheat on “a 
than ever before. The farm board, by holding up 
prices, is encouraging production. There will be 
more acres devoted to wheat this year than ever 
before, because every farmer has been led to be- 
lieve that he will receive a good price. Thereis no 
way to restrict acreage, and with last year’s crop 
still in the warehouse of the country it is evident 
what the situation will be. ra 

“We believe the grain dealer could have pre 
vented much of the present condition. It must be © 
remembered that the major portion of the last erop ia 
left the farmer’s hands, through the grain men, at ie . 
prices above the government price. This was before _ 
the farm board took charge. That is just an indica- 
tion that the grain trade is provided with the ~ 
knowledge and the method to handle the situation — 
better, more efficiently and more economically than 
the government. The Peoria Board of Trade, for 
instance, is operated upon a gross profit of only 
one to two per cent on values. i 

“Tf a man is ill he does not call a plumber or an 
electrician. Grain dealing is a profession, but the — 
politician has ignored and condemned the grain 
business and as a result of his agitation and 
meddling, the country has a surplus supply of 
wheat from last season’s crop, without an 
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mediate demand, and with prospects of a greater 
erop than ever before, coming on, with no possible 


way of getting it out of the country before next 


August. No one knows what conditions in Europe 
will be then. 

“Corn and oats would have been much higher had 
wheat not reached its present levels, as wheat 
affects all other grains—always has. 

“The independent grain man cannot compete 
with co-operatives. But in fairness to the Govern- 
ment he should see that the co-operatives are not 
discriminated against and also that there is no 
discrimination in their favor. Permit the system to 
stand on its own feet. It is entirely too early to say 
whether the Federal Farm Board is a success or 
not, but certainly it is not too early to acknowledge 
that the country has more wheat than it can dis- 
pose of just now, and that the situation is due to 
political meddling.” 
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ILWAUKEE grain traders had a little cheer- 
| ful reading the past month when the re- 
f ports came in on receipts showing that there 
‘had been a decisive increase in corn offerings for 


| February. This was in marked contrast to recent 


months when the figure on offerings of corn went 
down instead of up, as expected. The supply of 
‘corn received here for the month of February 
soared to 1,830,000 bushels as compared with a sup- 
ply of 1,266,000 bushels for the corresponding month 
ii ‘one year ago. Milwaukee grain men believe that 
there are large amounts of corn still left in the 
country and that this corn should be dribbling 
steadily into the markets for several months in the 


| future. In fact traders say that corn business ought 


to be better than last year if conditions work out 


as expected. 
bel * * * 


_ Vessel and navigation experts of Milwaukee, who 


been studying the prospects carefully, declare 
| that there is considerably less ice in the Great 


bright for an early opening of navigation. 


‘Lakes than a year ago, so that the outlook is very 
How- 
ever, the vessel interests are not so much concerned 


with the early running of ships because they say | 


that merely spreads the traffic over a longer season, 


without increasing the business, so that early open- 
| ing of navigation is really a handicap and hardship 


for vessel owners. 


aa ae 
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- The high water in the lakes, which helped ship- 
ping last year, is likely to prevail again according 
to information received at Milwaukee. Both Michi- 
and Huron are about .03 of a foot lower than in 
anuary, a negligible change. As a rule, the Feb- 
ry level is higher than that of January but this 
fear is an exception. However, the February level 
f Lake Michigan is the same as’ February of last 


, ear, so that the prospects are as good for this 


son as they were a year ago. In addition, the 
height of the water is 1.6 feet higher than the aver- 
age level for the last 10 years. This gives an indi- 

tion that the lake water level is considerably bet- 
than the average, and vessel men hope this will 
the situation for the entire shipping season of 


* & * 


See carhor Walter J. Kohler of the state of Wis- 
msin has named William H. Scott and William J. 
eaough of Superior, Wis., as the new members 
the Wisconsin grain and warehouse commission. 
Mr. Scott has been connected with the commission 
as an employe for about 21 years and for the last 
ee years he has been the chairman of the com- 
nission. Mr. Keaough is the deputy clerk of Doug- 
County. He is chosen to succeed John A Bar- 
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Milwaukee has a large storage of grain this year, 
according to officials of the chamber of commerce, 

e total supply here being about 1,100,000 bushels 
more than we the same date in March one year ago. 
; = * * 


os Ponty a Fatvaeit can save the grain market .and 

Federal Farm Board with its large holdings 
, of grain, is the opinion of some of the leading Mil- 
Waukee grain dealers. After watching the farm 
board buy grain and stack it up waiting for a mar- 


what will be done with the grain ultimately. The 
grain men say that only in case of a poor crop of 


Pi inter and Spring wheat can the situation be saved, 


and then only temporarily. 

| ie Tes 

_One important item of news to grain dealers is 
hat the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad will 
end $300,000 for a new car ferry slip at Manito- 
Wis. It will be erected for the handling of 
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through freight. The new slip will be built as early 
in this season as the weather will permit. The 
Northwestern road is also rebuilding and relaying 
its tracks so as to have them ready for the promo- 
oe of shipping through the proposed car ferry 
ocks. 


* * 


“The United States is at least 100,000,000 bushels 
behind in its exports of grain.” said W. A. Hotten- 
sen, leading grain dealer of Milwaukee. “We must 
get that export business in order to move the sur- 
plus and there is no other alternative.” 

“No one can blame the Europeans for buying 
grain in the cheapest market,” said G. W. Kruse. 
“As long as Canadian and Argentine wheat is lower 
than that of the United States, even so much as the 
fraction of a cent, they will sell the grain for ex- 
port and we will not.” 

* * * 


More reports are current at the Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce that a new stock exchange will be 
started here without the aid and the co-operation of 
the local investment houses. This question agitated 
the grain men for many months and finally it was 
found that the investment leaders would do nothing 
about the project, preferring the present free-for-all 
method of handling unlisted securities which will 
permit of larger sales commissions and fees for 
handling. 

* * * 


The stock project is by no means dead as far 
as the chamber of commerce is concerned. And 
there are Some members who strongly favor going 
ahead and starting the stock exchange, thus letting 
the investment concerns follow their own course. No 
official action has been taken as yet and it is recog- 
nized that considerable study will have to be made 
yet before the grain men feel that the entire project 
will be feasible and practicable. 

* * a 


There is still some agitation here with reference 
to the possibility of bringing in more railroads into 
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the city. Among the leaders who are opposing the 
movement to bring in one railroad, or bring in four 
as is being advocated by some, is J. L. Bowlus, the 
transportation manager of the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce. Mr. Bowlus expressed his ideas to 
the city land commission in very forceful terms 
when he stated that Milwaukee has plenty of rail- 
roads at the present time; that the rates here are 
really low—if not lower than at many other cities. 
He asserted that the bringing in of new roads would 
not bring in any additional industries, so that the 
net effect of any such scheme would merely split up 
the present traffic between a larger number of rail- 
ways. 

Not only that, said Mr. Bowlus, but the railroads 
now in the city would undoubtedly curtail all their 
expansion programs if there was a probability that 
other lines would build in here. In that way, he 
said, the present splendid service would be ma- 
terially hampered. 

H. A. Scandrett, the president of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railway, asserted 
that his company would spend many millions of 
dollars in new buliding here over a period of years. 
New yards, new shops and a large number of rail- 
way projects are being carried out, he said and the 
money spent here in the future will be much greater 
than in the past. These far-reaching plans, it is be- 
lieved, would be curtailed materially if there was 
even a chance that other railroads would be allowed 
to build in here. 
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HROUGH the election to Duluth Board of 

l Trade membership of W. G. Kellogg, the na- 

tional grain corporation now has a direct con- 

nection on this market. The only other business 

change recorded last month was the election of Sid- 

ney Wick who purchased the membership of D. W. 

Stocking. Other grain trade changes are reported 

to be in abeyance on this market as a result of con- 
ditions brought about recently. 
* * * 

With the grain trade at “sixes and sevens” as a 
result of the controversy between officials of the 
Federal Farm Board and the regular exchanges, 
grain commission and elevator houses on this mar- 
ket have been sitting tight until the clouds had an 
opportunity to clear away. A complete stoppage was 
finally brought about on this market through the re- 
fusal of the Farmers Union Elevator Association to 
purchase any Spring or Durum wheat except from 
a recognized co-operative. With all the regular 
marketing agencies sitting back, the records showed 
that with such impossible marketing conditions all 
hands were ready to call quits. In the meantime 
absolutely no market was accorded -here in the 
lower and intermediate grades of Spring and Du- 
rum wheats, except all buyer’s choice. The above 
outline describes market conditions as they stood 
up to the time of the regular marketing agencies 
conference at Chicago the beginning of this month, 
a truce being effected through the Legge farm 
body finally agreeing to withdraw its stabilized 
price basis. In official quarters here, the apparent 
acceptance by the Federal farm body of the rule 
that the law of supply and demand must finally 
govern the markets was regarded with great satis- 
faction. Ray Newell, president of the board of 
trade, on his return from the Chicago conference 
said, ‘‘We hope that the exchanges will be able to 
go along now that the farm board has made the 
concession as announced ‘regarding the throwing 
into discount of the arbitrary prices that had previ- 
ously been on effect. 

Officials of the farm marketing association here 
were also credited with materially relieving the 
situation by entering the spot market in picking 
up Spring wheat and Durum. That contributed 
towards marked betterment in trade sentiment and 
resulted in Durum being raised a few points from 
the $1-mark to which it had sunk. Durum was 
furthermore reported to have been taken in substan- 
tial lots by a Duluth trader for piipuaent to Chi- 
cago. 

® * * 

No betterment has been shown so far in the 
spring shipping outlook from this market. While 
an inquiry for around lot of boat space was said to 
have materialized, it could not be found that any 
contracts were entered into so far. -Receivers here 
were reported to be all set to receive any reason- 
able offer and expectations now are that a fair 
movement to Buffalo on millers account will be 
brought about around the opening of navigation. 
As it is, grain interests are.conceded to be stalling 
about in view of the limited storage space now 
available. It was noted that the Consolidated Ele- 
vator is still accepting lots of farm board grain 
at Elevator H, and the Great Northern Elevator 8 
at Superior has also accepted a purchaser of 
that grain for store lately. Officials on the 
Duluth Board of Trade are admittedly still deeply 
engrossed in studying the wheat marketing and 
price stabilization problems. So many bearish fac- 
tors are still conceded to enter into the situation 
that traders are holding their commitments down to 
a minimum. In the meantime interest has been en- 
hanced by the fact that grain storage facilities at 
Duluth and Superior will be increased 15 per cent 
through the addition to the Great Northern and Oc- 
cident Terminal Company plants for which the let- 
ting of contracts were announced recently. With 
the completion of those: projects Duluth and Su- 
perior will have a gross elevator storage capacity 
of 46,950,000 bushels. 

The Duluth market in rye was described as ab- 
solutely dried up for some time back and no spe- 
cial developments are hoped for in the near future. 
“We have given up looking forward to any develop- 
ments in the rye market as long as the present gen- 
eral mixup exists,” said F. E. Lindahl of the Car- 
gill Commission Company. 

* * * 

Remembering the heavy premiums obtainable by 
shippers of protein Spring wheat and Durum wheat 
during the last two seasons, growers over the North- 
west are loud in their expressions of discontent re- 
garding the withdrawal of demand from millers 
for wheat running heavily in protein, especially of 
Durum required in the manufacture of their flour 
specialties. Two protein inspection offices established 
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in Duluth have consequently been experiencing slow 
periods and are operating with skeleton staffs. A 
revival in protein interest is taken as assured as 
soon as conditions become more normal. 

* * * 

G. H. Spencer, secretary of the Consolidated Hle- 
vator Company intimated that storage space in his 
firm’s elevator is being rapidly emptied though re- 
ceipts have been running light for the season. Space 
was afforded for wheat taken for the Farmers Union 
Terminal Elevator Association. 

* * * 

The extent of the grain movement at the head of 
the lakes terminals was revealed in stocks of all 
grains at the week-end, March 7, aggregated 36,041,- 
390 bushels, an increase of 2,201,000 bushels in the 
week of March 8. Holdings included 28,136,000 
bushels of wheat; 547,000 bushels of corn; 2,415,000 
bushels of oats; 2,931,000 bushels of rye; 2,931,000 
bushels of barley and 205,000 bushels of flax. The 
run from the country to the terminals here is 
scheduled to be held down to a minimum until the 
opening of navigation on account of the lack of 
storage room. 
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HE following membership on the St. Louis 

Merchants Exchange were posted for trans- 

fer: Okley H. Gibbs of the Lucke Gibbs Grain 
Company of Omaha, Nek., on transfer from C. B. 
Fox of New Orleans, La.; W. M. Irwin, represen- 
tative of the Union Starch and Refining Company 
on transfer from H. HE. Hughes. 

* * * 

Henry W. Mack departed this life on February 
19 at 4:50 a. m., after a long illness. Mr. Mack 
was one of the oldest members of the exchange, 
having been engaged in the hay and grain commis: 
sion business in this market over 50 years. Much 
regret and sympathy was expressed to his widow. 

* * * 

Julius Mayer, manager of the Continental Grain 
Company, met with a painful accident on March 4 
when he sprained his ankle. This did not keep him 
at home as he showed up on the merchants ex- 
change floor the next morning with crutches. It 
is hoped that Mr. Meyer will soon be able to dis- 
ecard his crutches. 

On the morning of February 29, a large padlock 
was hung on the door to the trading hall of the 
St. Louis Merchants Exchange. It was discovered 
of course that this was placed by some wag, the 
lock being only a cardboard. representation. . 

* * * 

Ward Brown, corn buyer of the Ralston Purina 
Feed Company, returned on March 3 from his mid- 
winter vacation of about 22 days which he spent at 
Coca, Fla. His wife and daughter enjoyed the 
vacation with him. Mr. Brown is looking remark- 
ably well, being brown as a berry, although ap- 
parently very happy to be back. 

* * * 


Eugene Dreyer, president of the Dreyer Commis- 
sion Company of this city, was back on the ex- 
change floor on March 3 after a three weeks trip, 
including two weeks at Hot Springs and a few 
days at Los Angeles, Calif. Mr. Dreyer is enjoying 
the best of health and apparently the vacation was 
very beneficial. 

* * * 

George C. Martin, as representative of the Rural 
Grain Company, on February 21 purchased a few 
ears of No. 1 and No. 2 Red Winter wheat at the 
Government basis of $1.25 for No. 1 Red and $1.23 
for No. 2 Red. The purchases of the wheat in this 
terminal by the stabilization corporation have been 
very small indeed, as there have been no prices 
made on Hard wheat in this terminal by the stabil- 
ization corporation. 

, * * * 

Roscoe R. DeArmond, supervisor of weights and 
samples of the merchants exchange, has had a 
versatile career. He was born on a farm in Wash- 
ington County, Iowa, a son of Samuel J. DeArmond 
and Martha A. His family moved to Lenox, Iowa, 
where they lived for some time and then moved to 
Maryville, Nodaway County, Mo., on a farm. 

Mr. DeArmond’s first work was necessarily. on 
his father’s farm. He joined the regular army in 
1904, remaining in the army until 1907, serving in 
the Phillipine Islands and at San Francisco. After 
he left the army he entered the employ of the 
Russell Grain Company at Kansas City, Mo:, in 
1908, opening up a branch office for the Russell 
Grain Company in St. Louis in 1915. He returned 
to the Kansas City office of the company in 1916 
after the death of Mr. Russell. He remained there 
from May, 1916, to August, 1917, when he entered 
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a training camp for officers at Fort Sheridan, Til, 
going over-seas in December, 1917, and being com- 
missioned as first lieutenant. He remained in 
France until March 19, 1919. Mr. DeArmond was 
gassed and wounded in France and was in the 
hospital from September 29 to November 7, 1918. 
Mr. DeArmond was honored by the French govern- 
ment, receiving the Croix De Guerre on his retire- 
ment from the army. a 

He returned to St. Louis and entered the grain 
commission business under his own name as the 
DeArmond Grain Company, which he operated for 
some time. While in the grain business in St. Louis 
he was a member of the committee governing the 
department of weights and samples. The commit- 
tee at that time was anxiously looking for a man 
to head the department and just when it seemed im- 
possible to secure a desirable man he stepped into 
the gap and offered his services to the merchants 
exchange to head the department of weights and 
samples, becoming supervisor in June, 1923. He 
has been annually appointed to the same position. 
His work as supervisor has been very satisfactory 
to the membership and the committee for the de- 
partment is well organized and has given very 
efficient service. 

Mr. DeArmond’s training as an officer in the 
army has placed him in a position to command and 
control men. The employes of the department 
recognizing Mr. DeArmond’s ability and, desiring 
to perfect the department, have lent him every 
possible assistance with the result that the depart- 
ment is a very efficient one. Mr. DeArmond has 
appeared at the various conventions and is well 
known to all the country grain shippers who recog- 
nize the fact that St. Louis weights when super- 
vised by the merchants exchange weighing depart- 
ment are accurate. He has not only made the 
department here a very efficient one but in his 
visits to other grain terminals, mills and elevators 
at various points on inspection trips, his work and 
ideas have been taken up and accepted. : 

Mr. DeArmond is 46 years old, tall, and of com- 
manding appearance. He is quiet, unassuming, and 
devoted to his work. Mr. DeArmond is married 
and lives on his small farm in St. Louis County. 
He is recognized as a specialist on weights, scales, 
and other matters connected with the proper weigh- 
ing and handling of grain. Mr. DeArmond will un- 
doubtedly remain with the St. Louis Merchants 
Exchange Department of Weights and Samples as 
his work has been so satisfactory that there is no 
thought of displacing him. - 
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URING the past two weeks the movement of 

grain to this market has fallen off consider- 
able. Advice from shippers is very light and 
it appears that the usual spring dullness is not 
far away. Weather conditions for the past 10 days 
have been very favorable and unless adverse 
weather sets in farm work will open up, which 
means a light movement of grain until after corn 
planting. 


= 


* * # . 


The Winter wheat condition is not very favorable 
according to reports. In some sections the fields 
look spotty, other locations report a poor stand, 
and some parts of the state report fields in excel- 
lent condition. There is no question but that many 
fields have been winter killed and only the most 
favorable weather will bring the crop up to expec- 
tations. 

* “Kk * 

The Indiana Brotherhood of Threshermen as- 
sembled in the Hotel Severin, February 20, for its 
twentieth annual convention and to discuss prob- 
lems of the industry. The address of welcome by 
William Wells of the hotel, formally opened the 
convention in the afternoon and was followed by 
reports from William H. Newsom, president, and 
E. E. Isenhower, secretary. A large increase in 
membership during the last year was reported. 


* oe 


From various parts of the state come reports 
that corn intended for seed is low in germination 
qualities. Most farmers are sticking to the varie- 
ties of corn ordinarily grown in Indiana and it is 
with such seed that they are concerning them- 
selves. In sections where the European corn borer 
has done great damage, experiments with the corn 
that will resist it have been in progress, but corn 
that can be considered borer-proof is not yet avail- 
able for general use in this or any other state. 
Farmers know that it would be foolish to follow 
haphazard methods in seeding, and for that reason 
tests are general. It is from such tests as have 
been conducted that the bad news is coming. The 
condition is attributed to bad weather during the 


“were 36,929,000. Transactions in corn futures were 


_7, according to E. H. Fisher of Elkhart, preside 
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growing season, failure to harvest the corn when | 
it should have been taken from the field and other | 
causes. Regardless of the cause, the chief interest | 
now is in the result, and the progressive farmer — 
has no intention of making a gamble out of his | 
prospective corn crop. He will use some approved | 
method to test every ear of seed corn he has in | 
reserve and will seed only that which shows high } 
germination qualities. _ a} 
s * tf 7 
Beginning March the 10, the membership com 
mittee of the Indiana Grain ‘Dealers Association 
will open an active membership drive. Hal Thomp- | 
son, of Kokomo, Ind., is chairman of the committee | 
that will make a determined effort to get not less | 
than 100 new members. The slogan of the organ- | 
ization this year is, “Every member get one new | 
member”. There is no reason why every grain | 
dealer in Indiana should not be a member of the | 
state organization. It has accomplished much in | 
the past and with the many clouds that are darken | 
ing the future, every grain dealer should be inter | 
ested in a stronger association. i 
* * * ] 
John McComas, grain dealer and operator of | 
several country stations, died Sunday, February 23, | 
while driving his automobile at Meridian and Mary- 
land Streets. As the car approached the corner, 
persons on the sidewalk noticed McComas slump } 
forward and the car come to a gradual stop. He 
had thrown the car out of gear but had failed te 
stop the motor. Death was due to heart disease. 
He is survived by the widow, his mother, @ 
daughter and son. ; ; Pi aa 
* * * ra 
The new 1930 directory of the Indiana grain 
dealers will be mailed in the next few days, accord- | 
ing to reports from the secretary of their associa- 
tion, Fred K. Sale. : ae 
. i he 
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Y A vote of the membership of the Kansas — 
B City Board of Trade, February 24, three 
amendments to the rules of the exchange re = 
garding the paying of inspection fees when Federal - 
appeal is called, commission charges on stocks and 
commissions on grain futures only when the grain 
4 

id 

3 


i 


is delivered, were adopted. Commission charges. 
for buying and selling grain for future delivery 
were generally defined before as $10 for 5,000 bush- 


els and $3 for 1,000 bushels, or multiples thereof. i 
* * * . 

Transactions in wheat futures on the Kansas City | 
Board of Trade in February totaled 53,857,000 bush- 
els, the largest February transactions since 19 ia 
and the third largest since records were begun BD i. 


the Federal board in 1921. Transactions a year a 


17,021,000 bushels, compared with 15,959,000 bushels 
in February, 1928. i 
Records of the Kansas City Board of Trade sh 
that cars of wheat reaching this market contain 
an average of 1,530 bushels each and this figure 
being used to convert carlot receipts into bushels. 
Loaded out cars average 1,490 bushels each. ss 
E eee es eee, 
The Wabash Elevator in North Kansas City, - 
which has a capacity of 2,000,000 bushels of grain, — 
will be enlarged at once to 3,000,000 bushels, i 
was announced March 4 by Paul Uhlmann, vice — 
president and general manager of the Kansas City 
office of the Uhlmann Grain Company, operator. — 
The Uhlmann Grain Company also operates the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Elevator in Kansas City, 
which has an aggregate capacity of 2,300,000 bush-— 
els, giving the Uhlmann concern storage of approx- — 
imately 5,300,000 at this market. a 
* * * - 
Damages estimated at $80,000 was caused when — 
fire destroyed an elevator at the Winfield, Kansas, 
plant of the Consolidated Milling Company on the — 
afternoon of February 19. ra 
2 * * 
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The Farmers Union Elevator at Portis, nine miles a 
north of Osborne, Kan., burned March 1 with con- — 
siderable loss. A fire truck going to the fire over 
turned and injured two of the firemen. : 

* * x <5. 
The Fowler Equity Exchange has started work a 
the erection of six large storage tanks at Fowle re 
Kan., which will enlarge its elevator capacity 
280,000 bushels. 


* * & 


The Southwest Kansas Wheat Growers Associa 
tion, which has control of more than 100 coun 
elevators, was organized at Dodge City, Kan., Mare 


The company has applied for a charter and expects 


- Richmond, Mo. 


and reduce cotton acreage,” he said. 


640,000 acres over that of the previous year. 


~ March 15, 1930 


to have a large membership in Kansas and Colo- 

yado. The directors alone farm more than 60,000 

acres of wheat and are among the outstanding 
_ wheat raisers in the Southwest. 

. * * * 
Col. N. P. Simonds, 85 years old, founder of the 

Simonds Grain Company which later became the 

present Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Company, 

died February 28 in Long Beach, Calif. Col. Simonds 
was an alderman here in the nineties. He had lived 
jn Long Beach since his retirement from the grain 
business in 1909 and recently had been living in 
Altadena, near Los Angeles. Mrs. Simonds died last 

December. The grain company that still bears his 

name was founded by Colonel Simonds in 1884 in 

the Armour Building at Fifth and Delaware Streets, 
then the board of trade location. He followed its 

expansion carefully until he retired in 1909. 

Pet Smt] 

Paris J. Keyes, for many years a member of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade and prominent in grain 
circles here, died at Manitou, Colo., last month. He 
retired about four years ago because of ill health. 
He died of apoplexy. Burial was February 22 at 


gk * * 


The Kansas State grain inspection and weighing 
department returned to the fees in effect before 
October 1 last year on March 1. These are $1 per 
car load for inspections and $1 for weighing in 
and out of elevators and warehouses. 

* * * 


B. Bassily, senior inspector of the co-operative 


section of the ministry of agriculture of Egypt at 


Gairo, was a Kansas City Board of Trade visitor 


- February 24. Mr. Bassily was making a study of 
co-operative marketing in this country, as well as 


agricultural development. 

“Hgypt is attempting to increase wheat acreage 
“The country 
at present does not raise enough wheat to satisfy 
home requirements.” Mr. Bassily went to Chicago 
from here and thence to Winnipeg where he made 
a study of the Canadian pool’s marketing machinery 

* * ® 


William G. Kellogg, general manager and second 


vice-president of the Farmers’ National Grain Cor- 


poration, became a member of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade March 6 by purchasing the mem- 
bership of Harry Dwyer for $7,500 plus a $500 trans- 
fer fee. Purchase of the membership, traders 


believe, indicates an attitude on the farm board’s 


part for closer co-operation with grain exchanges. 
Dwyer has not been active on the exchange here 
for two years. He formerly was associated with 
the Uhlmann Grain Company. 

* * * 


Mrs. Linda S. Hall, wife of Herbert F. Hall, presi- 
dent of the Hall-Baker Grain Company, recently 


made the first large endowment of St. Luke’s Hos- 


pital here, a $250,000 fund toward restoring children 
to health and use of limb. It is the largest gift for 
any specific purpose ever made to any Kansas City 
hospital. 

yt eae, 

Merle C. Taylor, president of the M. C. Taylor 
Company, was host, February 14, at a dinner of 
40 men at the Kansas City Athletic Club. Among 
those who spoke were Van Roy Miller, president 
of the Nutrina Mills; S. H\ Hale, president of the 
Gleaner Combine Harvester Corporation; W. T. 
Hamilton, Indianola, Iowa, president of the United 
Grocers Company of Iowa; Ross Eldridge, vice-presi- 
dent of the Rudy-Patrick Seed Company. 

* * * 


J. F. Jarrell, agricultural development manager 
of the Santa Fe Railroad, in his report of agricul- 
tural conditions in Kansas as of March 1, said that 
Kansas not only has the largest wheat acreage on 
record “but indications are there will be less aban- 
donment than usual.” Kansas farmers last fall 
planted 12,700,000 acres to wheat, an increase . 
The 
average abandonment for the last five-year period 
‘was 13.5 per cent. The average production for the 
last five-year period was 13 bushels an acre. 

‘ * * * 


- R. A. Jeanneret, president of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, took issue with Alexander Legge, 


- chairman of the farm board, last month as to the 


effect of any attempt to increase the price of wheat. 
Mr. Legge had said that “if we try to raise the 
price of wheat now through the stablilzation cor- 
poration, $4 out of every $8 would go to the private 
dealers.” ; 

“Wow this ratio was arrived at is difficult to per- 
ceive,’ Mr, Jeanneret said, “but granting that it 
were true, it necessarily must follow that the pri- 
vate dealer already must have gained an advantage 
of the same ratio as between the pegged’ price of 
$1.15 for No. 1 Hard wheat and the commercial 
price of approximately $1 a bushel. So, following 
out that line of reasoning, the private owners of 
stocks of wheat in the Kansas City market should 
be able to dispose of their wheat at $1.07% a 

bushel.” 
“As a representative of the Kansas City private 
dealers,” Mr. Jeanneret went on, “I think it only 
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proper to make it known to the general public that 
this is not the case. The truth of the matter is— 
No. 1 Hard wheat was offered for sale by private 
dealers in this market yesterday at $1.0014 a bushel, 
and dealers in the Omaha market were offering No. 
1 Hard wheat at 9914 cents, basis Omaha. 

“The wheat being held in storage in this market 
is protected against price fluctuation by the sale of 
the Kansas City May future, and the holder of this 
wheat necessarily will base his price from time to 
time on the future market, so it makes no differ- 
ence whatever to the private owner of wheat 
whether the market declines 20 cents a bushel or 
advances 20 cents a bushel—his margin of profit 
will be the same in either event.” 

* * * 


Members of the Board of Directors of the Kansas- 
Colorado Regional Wheat Marketing Association 
met at Manhattan, March 6, to consider plans for 
opening up a drive for new membership in the 
farm board’s new wheat sales agency. S. R. Me- 
Kelvie of Nebraska, wheat member of the farm 
board, met with the committee. Mr. McKelvie told 
the regional officials that the loan basis to farmers 
to hold wheat was $1.18 Kansas City for No. 2, with 
freight rate to Kansas City and a five or six-cent 
handling charge deducted. The farmer must have 
the wheat in a warehouse and obtain an initial 
advance from some other agency, such as the inter- 
mediate credit banks. Farm board funds then would 
be supplied up to the established basis. One per 
cent handling charge would probably be taken by 
both national and regional associations with the 
local association also taking out a handling charge. 
Any profit obtained on handling, however, would 
later be returned to the grower in patronage 
dividends. 

& * * 

The Federal Farm Board, members of farm or- 
ganization, and independent farmers and grain 
dealers from boards of trade in the Southwest cele- 
prated the dedication of the largest grain elevator 
in the interior, February 15, at Dodge City. More 
than 600 attended the opening of the new 500,000- 
pushel Dodge City Terminal Elevator, owned and 
operated by C. C. Isely. Mr. Isely stressed the im- 
portance of warehousing facilities for the interior 
and pointed out the important function which such 
elevator may serve as an intermediary between Kan- 
sas City and Gulf ports. 
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ENTUCKY business men will heave a sigh of 
relief when the present session of the legisla- 
ture is over and things have again calmed 
down. It has been a radical legislative session 

marked by many ripper bills, which have destroyed 

long established systems. Then there has been en- 
acted a retail gross sales tax, in the guise of an 
aid to the small merchant in fighting the chain 
store, but which places a tax on every retailer of 
every commodity with heavy penalties for failure to 
correctly report sales and pay the tax. If the re- 
tailer looses money he pays the tax just the same as 
it is not a profits tax. This tax calls for 1/20 of 

1 per cent, or $50 per $100,000 for the first $400,000 

of business done. The fifth $100,000 carries 2/20 

and the rate advances by each $100,000 to 1 per 

cent on gross sales of $1,000,000 or over. The second 
million dollars carries a tax of $10,000, as does each 
succeeding million. 

The bill went over by big majorities in both 
houses and the signature of the governor is merely 
a matter of form, as he advocated tax measures to 
curb chain stores in a talk before the legislature, 
just after its opening. The bakers, retail grocers 
and small merchants were strong backers of the pill, 
in the belief that it would curb chain operations and 
in view of the fact that they are allowed credits on 
special taxes now paid, which will offset their sales 
tax in many instances. The special taxes are on 
cigarettes, oleo, soft drinks, and some other items. 

Another dangerous bill provides for a state in- 
come tax law, carrying taxes for the individual, 
firm, and corporation. It stands a fair chance of 
becoming a law. 

Some good legislation is progressing, including a 
pure seed law, which necessary appropriations for 
its enforcement by the State Department of Agricul- 
ture, and College of Agriculture, University of Ken- 
tucky. 
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Usually open weather in the latter half. of Feb- 
ruary has resulted in early grass in Kentucky and 
a resulting drop in demand for sheep feed and 
dairy feeds. Farm work has progressed and much 
planting has been done, seeds being in good demand. 
The wheat crop has come through the winter well. 
The acreage was larger than usual, due to a long 
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easy fall. Demand for seed corn is good and in- 
creasing because of much bad corn this past season 
and lack of good seed stock on the farm. Seed corn 
is selling at from $2 to $2.50 a bushel or more. Lo- 
cal grain elevators report light grain holdings now 
as a result of wheat having moved to private stor- 
age of the milling companies and there being but 
normal supplies of corn, oats, rye, etc., in hand. 
* x * 


Bills to prevent horse racing in Kentucky, which 
would have materially affected the great race horse 
breeding industry, in central and western Ken- 
tucky, were killed early in the sessions, and the 
industry is safe for another two years. 

2 = * 


Distilling operations in Kentucky this winter ac- 
counted for a fair amount of grain. However, the 
season is about over. The big Wathen plant in 
Louisville finished its run on February 22, after pro- 
ducing 160 barrels of whisky daily for some weeks. 
The Stitzel plant will run for some weeks yet, as it 
is producing for several companies, and has but 
small capacity, of about 60 barrels daily. Another 
plant in Frankfort, Ky., and one in Owensboro, are 
operating. 

* * * 

Grain demand has been relatively quiet, according 
to Ed Scherer, Bingham Hewett Grain Company, 
Louisville, who stated that there was but small ac- 
tivity just now. Corn continues poor in quality and 
it is all being dried. Good corn is a little better, 
but bad corn never gets better and generally worse. 
Drying plants have been kept in steady operation 
over the fall and winter. Hay demand has been 
fair. Receipts are now light because farmers are 
busy with spring work. Timothy has been the best 
item and mixed hay is fair. Heavy Clover Mixed, 
Clover, and Alfalfa are dull. Feeds have been quite 
draggy and lower in price, with millfeeds generally 
selling at around $28 to $29 in bran, mixed feed and 
brown middlings. Gray shorts and red dog have 
been dull. Hominy feed and corn feed meal have 
been very draggy. Cottonseed meal has also been 
off. 

= * * 

Frank M. Flowers, of Oscar Farmers Sons, has 
been away for several weeks on account of a severe 
illness and is not expected back until mid-or late 
spring. 

A rodent-exterminating drive has been launched 
in Louisville which may have some good results. Not 
much effort in this direction has been made in years 
and as a result of rapid multiplication the city is 
now full of rodents which destroy much foodstuff 
and which make it virtually impossible to raise 
chickens in the city. 

Grain men of Louisville discussed with interest 
a new prohibition development here on March 7, 
when J. N. White, president of the Louisville 
Cooperage Company, was held by the United States 
Commissioner, to the Federal Grand Jury, under 
bond of $3,000 along with a downstate dealer in 
kegs, for alleged conspiracy to defeat the prohibi- 
tion law, or violate it, claiming that the Louisville 
company had manufactured and sold the kegs. 
These kegs were openly sold, with the manufac- 
turer’s name stenciled on the end of each keg, and 
also a typewritten card was found bearing the name 
of the buyer, this card being attached to each keg, 
of a quantity of filled kegs found in a moonshiner’s 
cache in Western Kentucky. 

The impression is that it is not illegal to manu- 
facture and ship such kegs, as kegs are not a part 
of the production or transportation of liquor, but a 
container used subsequent to its production. 

If a man can be arrested on conspiracy charges 
for furnishing kegs to a merchant, who in turn sells 
to a third party, it is hard to see how any one is 
safe that supplies any sugar, malt, grain, yeast, or 
other product that may be used in production, con- 
tend many grain men. 

There have been some dealers arrested recently 
for sales of meal, sugar and other products, but 
those are products going into production, and the 
question involved is whether or not the dealer sold 
them knowing they would be used in production of 
jllicit material. 

* * * 

Lee S. Irving, Chief Grain Inspector, Louisville 
Board of Trade Grain Inspection Department, in a 
recent statement regarding movements and condi- 
tions said: 

“In checking over the receipts and shipments 
here during the months of January and February, 
1930, and for a like period in 1929, we find an in- 
crease in the receipts of about 15 per cent over 1929 
and an increase in the shipments of about 28 per 
cent over 1929. : 

“We find the condition as regards heavily and un- 
evenly loaded cars, very much improved and as a 
result the inspections have been more satisfactory 
all around.” 

Mr. Irving added that receipts of wheat at the 
present time are a little off on account of the flour 
mills removing their wheat from public storage to 
their own mills or elevators. 
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Richard F. Uhlmann, secretary and treasurer of 
the Uhlmann Grain Company on the Chicago Board 
of Trade, was elected to membership in the New 
York Produce Exchange at the early March meeting 
of the board of managers. 

* * * 

Reports regarding the securities market on the 
produce exchange are still very satisfactory. The 
volume of business during February was 2,286,221 
shares, compared with 1,934,415 during January and 
with 602,150 during February, 1929. The number of 
securities listed for trading has been increasing 
steadily and now amounts to over 750, while be- 
tween 150 and 160 members have qualified to take 
part in the trading. 

* * * 

Emanuel F. Rosenbaum, Jr., of the Rosenbaum 
Grain Corporation on the Chicago Board of Trade, 
is an applicant for membership in the produce ex- 
change. 

* * * 

As “the big night’”—March 28—draws near, mem- 
bers of the produce exchange bowling league are 
displaying increased optimism regarding the out- 
come of their fourth annual show and dance which 
will be given at the Hotel Astor. Over 30 principals, 
chorus, etc., have been rehearsing diligently for the 
presentation of the Broadway comedy, “Seven 
Chances,” with its added musical features and the 
committee and coaches in charge expect that the 
performance will surpass its three predecessors in 
every way. It has been announced that the music 
for dancing after the show will be furnished by the 
world-famous Meyer Davis Orchestra. 

* * * 

Barnett Faroll of Faroll Bros., well-known com- 
mission merchants on the Chicago Board of Trade, 
stopped over for a short stay on the produce ex- 
change late in February while on his way home 
from a holiday trip to ay City. 

* * 


Raymond F.. Kilthau, flour merchant, who recent- 
ly resigned his associate membership in the ex- 
change, has been elected to regular membership. 

% x * 

Trading in tickets of membership in the produce 
exchange was very quiet during the past month 
and it is difficult to give positive quotations as the 
market is entirely a trading affair with buyers and 
sellers expressing ideas about $1,000 apart. Ac- 
cording to unconfirmed rumors, a regular ticket has 
sold as high as $10,200, but at this time they could 
probably be bought for $9,000 and there is no indi- 
cation of buying interest above $8,000. Likewise, as- 
sociate tickets are possibly available at $6,000 with 
possible buyers at $5,000. 

* * % 


, Henry Ziner, for a number of years associated 
with M. D. Moore, freight broker on the produce ex- 
change, who severed that connection last month, is 
now connected with another old freight brokerage 
house, Caldwell & Co., Inc. After resigning his reg- 
ular membership in exchange he was elected to as- 
sociate membership. 

* * * 

The great amount of extra work entailed by prep- 
arations for their big annual show curtailed the at- 
tendance of members of the produce exchange bowl- 
ing league at their regular Thursday meetings dur- 
ing the past month, Nevertheless, a number of ex- 
cellent scores were recorded. Prizes for actual high 
scores were won as follows: Trafton, 234-213; Frey, 
219; Therrien, 219. Best scores with handicaps 
were: Chudleigh, 260; Brendel, 248; Therrien, 244; 
Trafton, 231. - Other “double-century” games were: 
Frey, 217-200; Trafton, 211-200; Terry, 210, Dahl, 
2 

.. Eo * * 

Two representatives of firms engaged in the mar- 
keting of securities of various kinds, wishing to par- 
ticipate in the growing business in the securities 
market on-the produce exchange, were elected to 
membership early this month, namely: Arthur W. 
Levy of I. D. Noll & Co. and Frank J, Patrick of 
Peter R. Lawson & Co. 

* * * 


Edward Hymers, a member of the well-known 
firm of Jackson Bros., Boesel & Co., on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, paid a brief visit early in March to 
his many friends in the grain market on the prod- 
uce exchange. . 

* * * 

William Beatty, president of the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange, has announced that the steady 
growth of the securities market of the exchange has 
necessitated adding further to its personnel, and 
this has been accomplished by engaging the serv- 
ices of Herman H. Petry, formerly an assistant sec- 
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retary of the New York Stock Exchange and recog- 
nized throughout Wall Street as an authority on 
securities trading. Mr. Petry’s experience extends 
over a period of more than 25 years, and he is ex- 
pected to be very helpful in the supervision and the 
further advancement of the exchange’s securities 
market. 3 

Mr. Beatty further stated that in the past six 
months the demands of the securities market made 
it necessary to increase the trading facilities by the 
installation of an additional trading post. The force 
of the listing department has been augmented to 
further facilitate the examination and listing of 
issues. 

In Mr. Beatty’s opinion, with the advent of spring, 
we have seen the worst as to any business depres- 
sion, because weather conditions from now on will 
enable the. extensive expansion programs of rail- 
roads, utilities, and manufacturing industries; also 
Government construction, to be carried out and thus 
add to the employment of many workers in various 
walks of life. Mr. Beatty believes in the present 
value of sound investments and does not look for 
any marked decline from present levels; also owing 
to the lower interest rates for money the trading in 
securities will continue to increase through the in- 
vesting public entering the market, and will in fu- 
ture be on a sounder foundation. 

* * * 

Alfred D. Davis of the National Freight Company, 
freight contractors, was among the applicants ad- 
mitted to membership in the produce exchange at 
the early March meeting of the board of managers. 

* * * 


Members of the exchange, and especially the vet- 
erans in the grain trade, were deeply pained to 
learn that Nicholas J. Campion had passed away at 
the age of 58. Mr. Campion had been an active 
and popular figure in the trade since boyhood, hay- 
ing been connected for many years with the old 
firm of Otto EH. Lohrke & Co. and recently with 
Knight & Co. 


* * * 
According to an obituary notice posted on the 


- produce exchange, David B. Dearborn, dean of the 


local ship brokers, passed away on February 19 at 
the age of 97. Mr. Dearborn, who was senior part- 
ner of the firm bearing his name, rose to promi- 
nence in shipping circles in the days when the 
American clipper dominated the seas. One of his 
vessels, the bark Griffon, was among the first to be 
sunk at the outbreak of the Civil War. Coming to 
New York in 1849 from his father’s home in East 
Pittston, Maine, he started his business’in 1852 and 
was active in it until 1921. In 1851 he was purser 
on the first steamship to pass through the Strait of 
Magellan. This trip took him to California in the 
heydey of the gold seekers, whose activities and 
those of the vigilance committee he was fond of 
recalling. 

He was one of the organizers and was the oldest 
member of the New York Maritime Exchange, as 
well as of the New York State Chamber of Com- 
merce, and of the Montauk lodge of Masons, in 


Brooklyn. He was an honorary member of the 

Marine Society. 
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USTOMS laws now enforced in Buffalo, particu- 
C larly those relating Canadian grain movements 

through terminal elevators along the water- 
front, are being subjected to rigid scrutiny in Wash- 
ington, it was announced by Harry W. Smith, dep- 
uty collector at Buffalo. Attention again is being 
focused upon charges of irregularity in the handling 
of Canadian grain at Buffalo elevators but no evi- 
dence of a specific character has been revealed. 
Fred A. Bradley, collector of customs with super- 
vision over the handling of Canadian grain in term- 
inal elevators, says if there is any irregularity, the 
Government can refuse to pay the drawback, an 
enormous loss to the shipper, who pays the 42-cent 
duty. Another phase of the law is that governing 
payment of fines for shortages. It was pointed out 
this phase of customs enforcement is unjust to mill- 


».-ers of grain. Mr. Bradley believes there should be 


some changes in the customs laws to correct any in- 
justice which may prevail. He says prevailing laws 
are not perfect and it is the purpose of the depart- 
ment to review the entire system critically and es- 
tablish rules and regulations which will tend to 
eliminate any possibility of irregularity and un- 
fairness. 
* * x : 

Speaking at the banquet of the Transportation 
Club, Harry W. Smith, ‘deputy collector of cus- 
toms at Buffalo, touched upon allegations of irregu- 
larity in the handling of Canadian grain through 
terminal elevators. He explained that grain 


pany, and head of the Buffalo Flour Club, was one ~ i 
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shipped to Buffalo from Canada is policed so rigidly | 
that there is little opportunity for it to be handled F: | 
other than under existing laws. He said constant — 
and continuous supervision is maintained. Going — § 
fully into the methods of law enforcement, Te | | 
Smith said, “If the Government is not notified with- | 
in 48 hours after Canadian grain arrives in the | 
United States, the Government takes physical pom ) 
session of the shipment. It is placed in a bonded’ ~ 
warehouse where it can be held for one year and 
then sold by the Government. Grain is not an ine } 
flexible commodity. There is bound to be shortages | 
and overages in shipment aftér they have gone | 
through the elevator. Normally there is an average | 
of 30 pounds on every 60,000 pounds of grain. When 
it is handled in the millions of bushels, this may 
amount to a considerable quantity. Undoubtedly 
there should be some other method to balance ele- 
vator shortages and overages to the satisfaction of 
all parties concerned.” 

* * #* z 

W. H. Settle, of Indianapolis, chairman of the 

Farmers National Grain Corporation, speaking at the — 
seventh annual convention of the Producers Co- 
operative Commission Association in Buffalo, said ~ 
there has been a marked trend since the war away 
from individual and moderate scale business and in | 
the direction of great combinations and mergers. , 
He said this condition exists in the grain and ele | 
vator business the same as in other industries. All — 
officers and directors of the association were unani- 
mously re-elected. They are: Hlmer A. Beamer of 
Blissfield, Mich., president; C. C. Howenstine, of — 
Hicksville, Ohio, vice president; Lee R. Highlen, of 
Liberty Center, Ind., secretary and treasurer. The |} 
direcetors are: J. B. Cummins, of Portland, Ind; | 
John O’Mealy, of Hudson, Mich.; Edward Bartholo- | 
new, of Goshen, Ind.; P. M. Granger, of Charlotte, —~ 
Mich.; W. W. Hawley, Jr. of Batavia; and R. O. 
Smith, of Columbus, Ohio. 

aR Ok 


* 


William H. Almy, department manager in charge — 
of customs and insurance for Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., of Buffalo, grain elevator operators, died | 
early this month after an illness of several | 
months. He was 82 years old and had been a resi- 
dent of Buffalo for 53 years. He was born in Nor- 
wich, Conn. Mr. Almy is survived by his widow. 

* * & 

The New York State Hay & Grain Dealers Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual convention at Syracuse ~ 
during August. Grain dealers from all parts of | 
the Empire state, including a large delegation of  - 
grain and hay merchants from Buffalo, will attend 
the gathering. 

* % * 2 

Fire last month, believed to have started from 
gasoline on the floor of the engine room, resulted 
in $250,000 damage to the new $6,000,000 grain ele 
vator of the Canadian Government under construc- 
tion at Prescott, Ont. The foundation for the ele 
vator had been completed and forms were in place 
for the cement grain tubes. The wooden forms, the 
cement shed, and the roof of the mixing shed were 
destroyed by fire. Contractors explained there 
should be no serious delay in the completion of 
the structure as the result of the fire. The damage 
was fully covered by insurance. 

* * * 

A large delegation of members of the Buffalo Corn) 
Exchange participated in the annual convention — 
of the Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants held/ 
in Binghamton. Among those who went from Buf- 
falo were Frank C. Greutker, Harry C. Ellwood, Hd-) 
ward N. Kain, H. C. Witmer, Lewis W. Abbott, Ed- ; 
ward A. Schwab, Leland S. Montgomery, Joseph 0.. 
Doty, James EH. Musgraf, Howard P. Mitchell, Frank 
J. Young, Virgil L. Todd, Elmer J. Koehnlein, 
James H. Gray, Lionel True, Basil Burns, Fred J. 
Pierce, William J. McKibbon, Lloyd Greer, Harry ~ 
C. Shaw, Fred H. Kruger, Otto Auerbach, Joncas 4 
F. Lepine, and Alfred J. Curtis. 4 


* * & 


Capital expenditures aggregating between $3,000,- 
000 and $4,000,000 will be undertaken this year by 
the Canada Steamship Lines, Inc. The major con- 
tract is for the completion of the grain elevator at 
Kingston, Ont., through a subsidiary, the Kingston 
Elevator Company, involving an expenditure of ap- 
proximately $2,500,000. The elevator will be ready 
for the opening of the new Welland Ship Canal. ‘ 

* * * 


C. C. Lewis, president. of the Lewis. Grain Com- 
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of the speakers at a meeting of the latter organi ~ 
zation in the Dutch Grill of the Hotel Buffalo at — 
which there was a discussion of the project of with- 
drawing from the National Flour Club. 

* * * 

Dudley M. Irwin, prominent figure in Buffalo 
grain circles and Mrs. Irwin recently spent a brief — 
vacation in Richmond, ile 

* 

Practically ‘all of the cae Lakes grain carriers 
which held winter storage cargoes at Buffalo have 
been unloaded and vessel owners now are waiting 
for the opening of the 1930 season which is ex- — 
pected to get under way some time within the next — 

“4 


i 
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three or four weeks, providing ice conditions are 

favorable. There has been a steady movement of 

from. terminal elevators to the Atlantic Sea- 

board during the past month and local elevators 

| are reported to be in good condition to receive the 
| first cargoes of the season from grain shipping 
ports on the upper NOE 


* 


| Godfrey Morgan, manager of the Kellogg elevator, 

| has been elected president of the Hook & Axe Club 

| of the chamber of commerce at the annual meeting 
| of this social organization in Hotel Statler. Mr. 

| Morgan succeeds Henry Roblin,-who was elected a 

| director of the club. es 

\ 

| F. Brennison & Son, Inc., is a new Buffalo cor- 

|| poration, capitalized at $50,000, to engage in the 

|| grain and hay business. Members of the firm are 
| Fred Brennison, Fred D. Brennison, and Warren 
|| B. Wilkes of Buffalo. 

] * # # 

No ice fields are reported in Lake Erie over the 
western and central portions but the United States 
Department of Agriculture reported in its ice sur- 
yey this month that extensive fields exist from Erie 

| east to Buffalo. Ice was reported to be running 

|| freely out of Lake St. Clair and the Detroit River 
|| is open to Lake Hrie. The average thickness of ice 
in the Duluth-Superior harbors was estimated at 

28 inches with fields in Lake Superior extending 

| out 16 miles beyond Two Harbors. At Port Arthur, 

| the ice was from 12 to 30 inches thick with the 
|| ice in St. Mary’s River solid to Detour. No ice fields 
were reported in Lake Ontario on the Canadian 
| grain route to Montreal except at the extreme 


rence River. 


, 


__ GRAIN NEWS FROM BOSTON 


| By L. C. BREED 

The Fitchburg Farmers Feed & Supply Corpora- 

| a. Fitchburg, Mass., has been incorporated. The 

| ¢apital stock is $95,000, 9,500 shares at $10 each. 
Clarence R. Bachelder is president and treasurer. 

| : i ee 


_ Frank W. Foye Company, Lowell, Mass., has been 
incorporated under the laws of Massachusetts to 
deal in flour, ete. The capital stock is $50,000. 

_ Frank W. Foye is president and treasurer ; William 
Walker is vice-president. 

*  * 
Wallace E. Pee ios flour handler, during his 
illness which confined him at his home in Melrose, 
|| Was sent a tribute of flowers by the Boston Grain 

a Flour Exchange. 

Ge * * * 

g The Berkshire Flour & Grain Company is creditor 
‘to the amount of $2,031 in the bankruptcy case of 

‘Christopher I. Bigley, baker, Pittsfield, Mass. His 

liabilities are listed as ea 144. Assets totaled 

: eres 

& * * 


Arnold J. Ryan, Lowell, Mass., grain, flour and 
d onerator with liabilities of $31, 227 and assets 
$2,136 filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy 


— 


HL # 


s* ¢ # 
George F. Nash, Boston flour and feed broker, is 


* 


FE. J. Ludwig of Charles M. Cox Company, has 
een spending a perevion: in Florida. _ 
* & 
In the bankruptcy _ oe in the case of 
toderic MacDonald, grain dealer, a first and final 
| dividend of 5 per cent has been declared on all 
Glaims proved and allowed in the District Court 
n Boston. Notice of the dividend was issued by 
arles C. Cabot, referee in bankruptcy. Mr. Mac- 
nald was formerly a member of the Boston Grain 
; Flour Exchange. 


or about a fortnight. 
= 


s & * 


P. Schall, of John W. Eshelman & Son, feed 
nufacturers, Lancaster, Pa., who recently applied 
Wr associate membership in the Boston Grain & 
ur Exchange, was duly elected. 

t * * * 


_ In his official report at the annual meeting of the 

3oston Grain & Flour Exchange, held last month, 
bert K. Tapper,’ the retiring president, stated 
t the fifth year ‘of’ the exchange had been suc- 


* * * 


y tioned Augustus Corrcia of Fall River, Mass., 
into bankruptcy. 
* * * 


s Farmers Exchange of Springfield, Mass., re- 
y resigned. Quentin Reynolds has been named 
e position. The exchange has been doing a 
ess of $12,000,000 annually in its sales. It 
tes a. $1,000,000 feed mill. The customers 


| east end with open water showing in the St. Law- 


‘i ‘ecovering from an illness that kept him at home 
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total more than 30,000 in New England and the 

Middle States. Mr. Reynolds has been on the staff 

of the exchange since 1923. 
* * * 

John D. Talbot, assistant secretary of the Boston 
Curb Exchange, has been elected an active member 
of the Boston Grain & Flour Exchange. 

* * # 

The American Flour Company was a tenant of 
the freight shed of the Boston & Maine Railroad at 
Charlestown, that was partially destroyed by fire 
recently, with an estimated damage of $10,000. 
Some loaded cars on a siding were switched to a 
track away from the shed. 

s ® = 

The Co-operative Union of Fitchburg, Mass., has 
been granted a charter under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts, to deal in farm and dairy produce, grain, 
feed, etc., and to establish and operate grain ele- 
vators, etc. 

* * s 

Boston seed dealers say that trade for the coming 
season is opening up earlier than usual, and the 
outlook for business is considered to be favorable. 
A feature of the trade is the active demand for 
grass seed for lawns and golf courses. There does 
not seem to be any trouble in obtaining ample sup- 
plies of seed from the West. 

* * * 

Boston wholesale grain dealers state that an 
average business for the month of February proved 
to be the case last month, though it was not a 
steady run owing to fluctuations in prices. A lull 
would be followed by extra activity which helped 
out the volume of business for the month. The 
feed department of their trade, however, was un- 
favorably affected by the mild weather that pre- 
vailed to a considerable extent. The decline in 
prices caused buyers to buy in a very cautious 
manner. Toward the end of the month a cargo 
of mill feed arrived from the Argentine republic 
and as a result prices declined further. There has 
been a steady demand for chicken wheat. 

* * * 

The receipts of hay at Boston during the month 
of February were 175 cars. Straw 3 cars. The 
continuance of small receipts has caused prices to 
rule steady and firm. An unusually large quantity 
of hay was exported ae Le Ne during the month. 


The stocks of grain in teoecee elevators at Bos- 
ton, as of early March, were as follows: Wheat, 
1,763,194 bushels; oats, 7,443 bushels; rye, 1,817- 
bushels. 

* * * 


The receipts of grain at Boston during the month 
of February, as tabulated by the Boston Grain & 
Flour Exchange, were as follows: Wheat, 113,400 
bushels; oats, 36,275 bushels; rye, 1,225- bushels; 
barley, 100 bushels; millfeed, 1,250 tons; cornmeal, 
1,590 barrels; oat meal, 19,744 cases and 525 sacks. 

* * * 


During February the following export shipments 
were made: Wheat to Norway 26,051 bushels and 
44,800 bushels; London, 17,960 bushels; hay to 
Liverpool, 3,331 bales; London, 5,389 bales; oat- 


meal, London, 1,375 cases. 
* * * 


Among the visitors to the exchange during the 
month of February, outside of New England, were 
the following: F. W. Payne, New York; Max 
Cohen, Buffalo, N..Y.; T. Marshall Holt, Reading, 
Pa.; M. N. Mennel, Toledo, Ohio; M. Hillyer, Cedar 


Rapids, Iowa. 
* * * 


Correction: In the February issue, the report 
of the annual meeting of the New Seed Dealers 
Association, through a typographical error, read 
New England Feed Dealers Association. 


OFFICIAL GRAIN MART REVIEW 


By G. A. COLLIER 


Market News Service, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


While domestic wheat. markets have fluctuated 
sharply during the past month there has been no 
great change in the underlying situation. The 
sharp decline which carried wheat prices to the 
lowest point of the season may be attributed prin- 
cipally to the continued slow European demand for 
wheat, which has been reflected in a reduction of 
nearly 200,000,000 bushels in world shipments for 
the season to date compared with the corresponding 
period last year. Feed grains have weakened with 
wheat but a continued good demand for the mod- 
erate offerings has been a strengthening factor, 
largely offsetting the influence of declining wheat 
prices. Rye has fluctuated mostly with wheat but 
fairly large commercial stocks, together with lack of 
export inquiry, have been additional weakening 
factors. 

The reduced demand for foreign wheat in the 
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principal importing countries continues to be the 
dominating influence in the wheat market. Direct 
shipments to Hurope this season have totaled only 
about 265,000,000 bushels compared with about 
384,000,000 bushels shipped during the correspond- 
ing period last season. Shipments to ex-European 
countries have totaled only about 77,000,000 bushels 
compared with 114,000,000 bushels last season. Total 
world shipments this season have amounted to only 
about 376,000,000 bushels to the first of March com- 
pared with approximately 570,000,000 bushels for the 
ing period last year. Australian shipments on the 
countries have exported around 16,000,000 bushels 
since the first of August compared with only 2,- 
000,000 bushels shipped out during the correspond- 
ing period last year. Australian shipmnets on the 
other hand have been only about half as large as 
last season and have totaled only about 19,000,000 
bushels since the first of January compared with 
42,000,000 bushels exported from January to March 
last season. Argentina continues to ship wheat in 
moderate volume but exports since the first of Janu- 
ary have totaled only about 27,000,000 bushels com- 
pared with around 62,000,000 bushels shipped out 
during the corresponding period of last year. 

The greatest decrease, however, has been in 
North American shipments, which since the first 
of August have totaled only 184,000,000 bushels, or 
about half as much as during the corresponding 
time last year when overseas shipments totaled 
about 368,000,000 bushels for that period. 

HEAVY TERMINAL STOCKS 

The reduced exports are largely responsible for 
the accumulation of large stocks in North American 
markets. Approximately 370,000,000 bushels of 
wheat are now in store in United States and Cana- 
dian markets compared with about 330,000,000 bush- 
els a year ago. Total stocks of wheat in North 
America are still smaller than at this time last sea- 
son but the decrease in the crop has been largely 
offset by the reduction in exports. Farm stocks in 
the United States at the first of March were about 
22,000,000 bushels smaller than a year ago and 
totaled 129,000,000 bushels. This decrease in farm 
stocks partially offsets the increase in the stocks in 
store at terminals. No official report is yet avail- 
able as to the amount of wheat in store in country 
mills and elevators but trade reports indicate 
slightly larger stocks in these positions than a yea’ 
ago. 

Unless there is a material increase in exports 
during the next three months relatively large stocks 
will again be carried over into the new crop year 
July 1. No official estimate is available relative to 
Canadian farm stocks, but based upon supplies at 
the beginning of the season and exports to date, 
farm stocks in that country appear to be around 
55,000,000 bushels below those a year ago. 

Stocks of native wheat in Europe are diminishing, 
but offerings of these wheats are still fairly large 
and are restricting the demand for foreign wheats. 
Supplies in the Southern Hemisphere are only about 
half as large as at this time last season, principally 
because of the short Argentine crop. Based upon 
recent official estimates of production and trade re- 
ports of shipments to date and allowing about the 
usual amount for domestic requirements, only about 
126,000,000 bushels of wheat remained for export in 
Argentina and Australia at the first of March. 
Trade estimates are somewhat in excess of this 
figure. 

Argentine wheat continues to undersell wheat 
from other exporting countries outside of Europe in 
European markets. On March 7, 63-pound Rosafe 
Argentine wheat for March shipment was quoted in 
London at $1.1434, compared with $1.27 per bushel 
for No. 2 Manitoba from Canada. Native wheats in 
Europe are still being utilized extensively and in 
some conutries milling regulations have been en- 
acted or extended to reduce imports. 


FOREIGN DUTIES A FACTOR 


In German import duties have been increased to 
about 6134 cents per bushel on foreign wheat in 
order to increase the use of native wheat and rye 
in that country. While good milling native wheat 
was quoted at $1.574% at Hamburg March 7, United 
States wheat would have to sell at about 95% cents 
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at that market to be equivalent in price to local 
grain. Native milling wheat at Paris was quoted 
March 7, at $1.3456 but with an import tariff of 53% 
cents prevailing, United States wheat would have to 
sell at about 81 cents c. i. f. French ports to be equal 
in price to the native wheat. Export bids for United 
States No. 2 Hard Winter were around $1.12 per 
pushel f.o.b. the Gulf and $1.11% f.o.b. New York on 
March 7, but these were below current prices and 
no sales were reported. 

Some Pacific Coast wheat has recently been sold 
for export to the United Kingdom and to the Orient. 
No. 1 Soft and Western White wheat were quoted at 
Portland March 7, at $1.10 with No. 1 Hard winter, 
Northern Spring and Western Red selling at $1.07% 
per bushel. No. 2 Hard Winter ordinary protein 
was quoted at Kansas City March 7, at $1.0314-1.05 
and No. 1 Dark Northern Spring at Minneapolis, 
with 12 per cent protein, at $1.10-1.12 per bushel. 
Higher protein wheats were bringing some pre- 
miums over ordinary protein types. 

Domestic mills are furnishing the best outlet for 
United States wheat since exports are comparatively 
small, During the month considerable wheat was 
taken on the basis of the loan values established 
by the farm board but at this writing (second week 
in March) prices are below this basis, and buying 
of wheat at the loan values has been discontinued. 
Spring wheat continues in relatively better demand 
than other classes of wheat although Soft Red 
Western wheat is being readily absorbed by south- 
ern and southeastern mills. Durum wheat continues 
in slow demand because of the lack of export in- 
quiry for this class. 


FEED GRAINS LOWER 


Feed grain prices turned sharply downward in 
February, influenced by the sharp decline in wheat. 
Offerings at most markets, however, became smaller, 
while demand held fairly active. Markets turned 
somewhat firmer and prices regained a good part of 
the loss. 

Remaining supplies of corn and oats on farms 
are well below those of last season. At the first 
of March, 989,000,000 bushels of corn remained on 
farms, according to the official estimate, which was 
the smallest supply at this date since 1925. Oats 
stocks on farms totaled 399,000,000: bushels, or 
nearly 100,000,000 bushels less than a year ago. 
Marketings of corn continue well below those for 
the corresponding period last season, while demand 
from industries, feeders, and shippers has been 
about sufficient to absorb current arrivals. Eleva- 
tors have recently been more active buyers but mar- 
ket stocks have increased rather slowly and totaled 
less than 25,000,000 bushels at the first of March. 
This compares with nearly 37,000,000 bushels in 
store a year ago. 

Notwithstanding the smaller supplies, corn is 
selling about 15 cents per bushel cheaper than at 
the corresponding time last season, reflecting the 
lower price level and the generally weak situation 
in the wheat market: On March 7, No. 3 Yellow 
corn was quoted at Chicago at 77% cents, at Omaha 
at 72-73 cents, at Kansas City at 7314-75 cents, and 
at St. Louis at 7814-80 cents per bushel. 

Oats continue in good demand with offerings of 
only moderate volume and just about equal to trade 
requirements. Market stocks are materially larger 
than a year ago and at the first of March totaled 
around 23,000,000 bushels compared with about 17,- 
000,000 bushels in store March .1, 1939. This in- 
crease in market stocks, however, is much more 
than offset by the smailer supplies on farms. 

The situation in the barley market has not 
changed materially since the last report. Malting 
barley continues in steady demand but offerings of 
this type are limited. Inquiry for feed barley con- 
tinues rather dull. There is very little export de- 
mand for barley and United States exports have 
totaled only 18,500,000 bushels since the first of 
July, compared with nearly 49,000,000 bushel shipped 
out during this period last year. 


tion of this séason’s shipments has been of: Cali- | 
fornia barley and exports of central western: barley 


in recent months have been almost negligible. 


Barley from Russia and Black Sea ports is under- 


selling United States barley in European markets.” 


A large propor- : 
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RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
FOR FEBRUARY 


BALTIMORE—Reported by James B. Hessong, sec- 
retary of the chamber of commerce: 
Receipts———-, —z Shipments 


1930 1929 Pee 92 
Wheat, bus.. 393,500 “1,487,626 38,794 2,245,882 
Cornyipusi 68,016 LOOT Stee raranctase 92,857 
Oats; “busi... 57,207 GoRLAS an wee e ecto 19,932 
Barley, bus.. 9,591 312,207 8,311 769,450 
Rye; DUS. <2. ,140 a Nib bwarniin ate satceok eth 
Hay, tons <.. 548 Nee erpirs crt ate one 
Flour, bbls. . 141,199 71,105 5,948 6,240 


CINCINNATI—Reported by J. A. Hallam, Chief in- 
spector of the board of trade: 


——Receipts———_, -——Shipments——_, 
1930 1929 1930 1929 


Wheat, cars.. 108 146 181 89 
Corn, cars 421 610 220 329 
Oats, cars... 186 130 243 84 
Barley, cars.. 5 4 al 7 
Rye, cars ... 2 Se 6 1 
Hay, tons: .: 673 SS Oh ke see aa is tlie Ordeigarens 


CHICAGO—Reported by Lyman Hart, statistician of 
the board of trade: 
(ean one a asar -—Shipments——, 
1 


930 1929 1930 1929 

Wheat, bus.. 505,000 1,971,000 z 237,000 1,054,000 
Corn, bus.... 7,928,000 10,868,000 40,000 3,329,000 
Oats, bus.... 1,334,000 2°320,000 a 617,000 1,461,000 
Barley, bus.. 416,000 915,000 249/000 320,000 
Rye, bus..... 18,000 159,000 24,000 34,000 
Timothy Seed, 

UD Sie serie 920,000 650,000 1,829,000 671,000 
Clover Seed, 

AD Si qicscaisteace 1,204,000 1,431,,000 1,314,000 677,000 
Other Grass 

Seed, Ibs... 1,871,000 1,099,000 1,071,000 1,226,000 
Flax Seed, i 

Dus see 19,000 64,000 1; 000M eb anaave 
Hay, tons. 8,033 7,608 1,044 1,063 
Flour, bbls. 849,000 1,087,000 520,000 518,000 


DENVER—Reported by H. G. Mundhenk, secretary 
of the grain exchange: 
PPP AL ACEP TER ae age 


1930 29 193 

Wheat, cars.. 173 235 27 
Gorn), CCars.. « 975 OTT. 240 197 
Oats, cars.... 32 16 4 1 
Barley, cars.. 30 36 6 18 
Rye, cars ... A Secu abe 1 
Grain Sorghums, 

CATS this srcele 5 3 Ahes pie: 
Beans, cars. 278 114 se 46 
Hay, cars. 65 64 5 


Daud fb coed by Charles F. AMeeteenala: sec- 
retary of the board of trade: 
Coen eet eaas TP (Tigge tees Taig 


1930 1929 1930 1929 

Wheat, bus.. 3,256,995 1,941,997 955,870 970,779 
Corn, bus.... 20,287 125; 6614070 Rien ents 8,539 
Oats, bus.... 162,769 334,136 5,504 6,564 
Barley, bus.. a 013 929,595 83,036 1,790 
Rye, bus..... 6,542 202,726 Sekt He 26,452 
Flax Seed, 

DUS! Sais : 4,507 9,146 22,106 45,057 
Flour, bblis.. fe one Seyi te 77,865 79,840 


FORT WILLIAM, ONT.—Reported by HB. A. Ursell, 
statistician of the board of grain commissioners: 
PRaGaR ae aaa c—_Shipments——, 


930 1929 1930 1929 
Wheat, bus.. 1,832,233 2,918,433 223,545 420,832 
Corn, Duss. 2,601 4,652 3,995 ,129 
Oats, bus.... 111,552 648,882 365,693 748,766 
Barley, bus.. 212,117 492,610 60,244 71,160 
Rye; bus.c +. 132,040 LAD SOR arte fare 8,700 
eae Grain, 
ari = 11,940 36,455 10,220 8,545 
Flax eaee. ; 
[St haasas 1,772 18,178 1,470 29,436 


GALVESTON—Reported. by George E. Edwardson, 
cut inspector of the cotton exchange and board of 
rade: 


Cac a TFG ee eon 


930 1929 1930 929 
Hal oVere Merger) OLD sya Whe Eee ere Ah lege eae bry Ty:Gh cu 1,314,700 96,000 
Corn; busi. Sagis enon ah eee he hw meteor 142 
Barley. busin | 2 vores CERI Tee ea 4,023 
Kaffir Corn, 
DUS. Se LV A eer ee wilisireaers 272,142 


_ HOUSTON—Reported by W. J. Peterson, chief grain 
as eD EE and weighmaster of the -merchants’ ex- 
change: 


-———Receipts——_—_, -——-Shipments——_,, 


1930 1929 1930 
Wie atts a Duster rerscis deed © mneeerenols 152,0000- —eee 
BATEV. 3. DUSa Sea ee aise ys AEC ee Biber aeaa eee 75,000 
Kaffir Corn, 
DUSA Ree. pect ee pratense mae A ozeretak y cnteaiNpee 110,268. 


INDIANAPOLIS—Reported by William H. Howard, 
secretary of the board of trade: 
See tase Ta GINS pee PRE 


1930 1929 1930 29 
Wheat, bus.. 167,000 183,000 337,000 163,000 
Corn, bus.... 2,768,000 2,836,000 1,384,000 1,710,000 
Oats, bus.... 966,000 1, 266, 000 958, ae 972,000 
Barley ,bus. ,500 000 4,500 1, ee 
F'lour, bbls. 44, 989 3 085 


KANSAS CITY—Reported by W. R. Scott, Sires 
of the board of trade: 


Serie ek -—Shipments——, 


1 1930 
4,263,110 7,108,390 


Wheat, bus.. 2,537,470 4,589,200 
Corn, bus.... 4,440,000 4,767,000 2,094,00 3,099,000 
Oats, bus.... ,000 ,000 388,000 206,000 
Barley, bus.. 112,000 78,400 57,60 100,800 
Rye, bus..... 7,500 10,500 6,00 4,500 
Hay, tons.... 31,044 31,740 19,392 14,484 
Flour, bbls. 56,550 79; 625 674,500 647,400 


MILWAUKEE—Reported by H. A. Plumb, secretary 
of the chamber of commerce: 


ECE ae Ee -—Shipments——_, 
2 


1930 1929 1930 9 
Wheat, bus.. 64,680 142,560 22,500 30,000 
Corn, bus. seer en 1,266,840 508,410 830,185 
Oats, bus. 190,26 78,800 500,700 330,300 
Barley, bus. 831,450 792,000 ye 360 398,160 
Rye, bus... .. 5,600 56,700 ,680 43,800 
pees Seed, ¢ 
Saco epee 14,620 120,000 36,985 43,714 
PS oe Seed, , 
bb ays ot aed 100,890 209,187 611,215 694,256 
Flax Seed, 
Dag een 11,440 5,720 1,430 9,910 
‘Hay; tons... i ee oe bela Mere seed Meron ee 
Flour, bbls... 96,950 BOO;25 02g See 8,750 


Forty-Eighth Ye r 


LOS ANGELES—Reported by M. D. Thiebaud, : 4 
retary of the grain exchange: 
Fee eee a a -——Shipmen nts—~ 


1930 1929 pete) 1929 © 
Wheat, cars.. 208 198 <a 
Corn; Car srer. 319 224 Bec fon 
Oats, cars.... 20 s) Me 
Barley, cars. 148 76 es 
Rye, cars.... ea ak ae 
Flour, bblis.. 361 - 316 


MINNEAPOLIS—Reported by G. w. Maschke, 
statistician of the chamber of commerce: 


rm Receipts——_, Gaile, nettles 
1930 1929 1930 


Wheat, bus. . . 6,937,160 6,950,440 2,342,890 2.8643 ; 
Corn, bus.... 1,233,360 749,580 849.94 394, } 
Oats, bus.... 994,350 1,301,330 1,360, 910 .1,081,5 
Barley, bus. 1,474'520 13570,990 1,209,150 907,590 | 
Rye, pus.... 6,690 550,850 arty 970 254,420 | 
Flax Seed, 
buse asec 116,240 $328,420 184,320 341, i 
Hay, tons.. 800 12,892 203 | 
Flour, bbls.. 17,722 20,674 922,480 912 


NEW ORLEANS: Hecoried by S. P. Fears, 


grain inspector and weighmaster of the bonta 
trade, ltd.: 
7 Receipts———, ———Shipment 
1930 1929 1930 = 
Cars _Cars Bus. Be 
Wheat 34° 12 217,150 § } 
Corn 88 468 24,698 
Oats 35 36 66,04 
Barley aie OT 4k see 
BU 6 cs isin ae 2 2 1,572 
Grain Sorghums Sin) oirentiorae ” 
RECEIPTS ‘On RIVER BARGES - 
1930 1929 1930 1929 
Wheat, bus.. 269,378 12;398)06 Sees i ey 
COT DUS. sone ee 2,486". ater .. 
Barley, buses oo celke. S612 Oa ie 
NEW YORK CITY—Reported by H. Heinzer, tat- 
istician of the TLE exchange: 7 2 
OBERT eceipts———_, —Shipments—— 
1930 128 peiee 1929 
Wheat, bus.. 2,301,000 646,000 . 
Corn, bus... 132,000 ety « 
Oats, bus.. 142,800 30,000 * 
Barley, bus.. 34,000 39,000 
Rye, bus..... SS O00 E ao eee adhe 
ee Seed, ae ae 
ese aee 1,165 “igs noe 5,294 A 
Flax Seed, * bas 
bustst ices 250.0032. os. ako. ty get eae 
Hay, tons . 2. 1,829.) inna eee Bee 
Fioue, phigc en deezige es + 900,000 = 


OMAHA—Reported by F. P. Manchester, secr tary 
of the grain exchange: oy 


cw Receipts—_, = Shipments—— 
1930 1929 1930 1929 


Wheat, bus.. 2,156,800 2,806,400 1,174,600 2, 99,400 
Corn, bus.... 2,816,800 1,639,400 2,538,200 2730000. 
Oats, bus.... 626,000 4,000 816,000 490,0) 
Barley, eat : 68,800 49,600 83,200 41,600 - 
Rye, bus.. 12,600 50,400 11,200 100 


PEORIA—Re orted by John L 
of the board Gita de: < Ree 


ETT ET -———Shipments——, ; 


930 1929 1930 1929 

Wheat, bus.. 62,400 142,300 124,8 
Corn, bus.... 1,897,400 2,989,550 1,196,200 
Oats, bus.... 361,400 56,200 
Barley, bus.. 334,800 379, 800 a1, 200 
Rye, bus... POL eer me a atole 
Mill Feed, 

tons 26,000 29,000 45,090 
Haysvtons ee 30 1,400 10 
Flour, bbls. 172,000 263,600 168,000 


PHILADELPHIA—Reported by A. B. Clemmer, 
retary of the commercial exchange: 


—Receipts——_, -— Shipments. 


1930 1929 1930 
Wheat, bus. 45,905 1,291,067 
Corn, bus <2... 9,082 10,379. >: Sia 
Oats Opus nc 96,402 91,424. = eee 
Barley, bus. 2,438 328, 740 > Sheen 
Rye, bus.. By28 3 ON ieee ae 
Flour, bbis. 178,577 149,536 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Reported by F. W. Clark, 
ager of the merchants’ exchange: 


——Receipts———_, ———Shipments 
1930 19 


1930 1929 
Wheat, bus). 1,899'500:" ~ohas.t. 
Corn, bus. :.. ; DO OES Src ctere toe a 
Oats, bus. 87540 Ore oreo ees 
Barley, bus. LS;250 to rites 


ST. LOUIS—Reported by C. B. Rader, secrataeam 
the merchants’ exchange: 
; w—— Receipts———_,, -——Shipments 

1930 1929 1930 he 

Wheat, bus... 


1,558,200 3,790,000 

Corn, bus.... 3,192,400 4,645,000 
Oats, bus.... 1,590,600 2,248,40 
Barley, bus.. 52,800 158,400 
Rye, DUS Ase Bs :20 Os eeccae ores 
Kaffir Corn, 

Dus er erks 63,600 123,600 
Hay, tons.. ,236 7,920 5,688 
Flour, bbls.. 492,190 572, 630 386,834 


SAN FRANCISCO—Reported by James J. Sul 
chief inspector of the chamber of commerce: 
m—Receipts——_—, -———Shipmen 


1930 1929 1930 
Wheat, tons. 6,259 5,183" > 22 eeeee 
* COTn LON Sie. w 509 2,057 3 nee 
Oats, tons... 34 645) So eee 
Barley, tons.. 34,976 41,016 
Beans, sacks 48,789 O8;717  ) eee 
Hay, tons.. 2,292 2,381; .~/\gaerneee 


SUPERIOR—Reported by J. W. Conner, secre 
the grain and warehouse commission: 
Tama E eae — Shipments 


1930 1929 1930 7a 

Wheat, bus. 917,502 1,543,536 588 
Corn, bus.... 14,154 29:949',  acheegaame 
Oats, bus.... 16,531 27,048 
Barley, bus.. 33,160 390,714 
Rye,. ‘busi... 4 32, 1915 97;810 “2 Seine 
Flax Seed, 

Busia sore 3,707 56,704 


TOLEDO—Reported by W. A. Boardman, secretary 
of the produce exchange: 
——Receipts———, -———Shipments 

1929 Pye 


Wheat,, bus.. 640,095 1,153,440 242,195 
Corn, bus.... 108,750 17 5,000 4,240 
Oats, bus..-. 190,650 510,450 72,910 
Barley, bus.. 8,400.2). ieee 
Rye, bus..... 24005 12,000 


am 
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SCAB GRAIN AS FEED 


“If harvested barley is seriously affected by scab, 
it is more profitable to feed it on the farm than to 
‘try to sell it at the ruinous discount grain dealers 
“must impose.” That is the advice given to farmers 
| by the Federal Department of Agriculture in a re- 
| cent release. 
| Scabbed barley is useless as hog feed. Hogs re- 
| ject it, or, if they eat it, they suffer from digestive 
| “disturbances. Cattle and sheep, however, will rélish 
“a ration containing a large proportion of scabbed 
kernels and suffer no ill effects. 


FEEDING 
Tankage, the protein and mineral supplement 
| consisting mainly of sterilized, powdered meat 
} a may be fed either of two ways. 
The tankage may be exposed in an open box or 
_self-feeder in the pen, or mixed with chop feed in a 
“proportion of 5 to 10 per cent by weight. Many 


a ~ feo a 
ALTERNATE METHODS FOR TANKAGE 
| 4 

I 


o 
| 
ft 


Cees 


, dollars-and-cents value of the meaty concentrate, 
and the results prove conclusively that it is an 
| efficient pork producer. 


A Canadian experiment, for example, 
a 


| involved a 
4G group of pigs fed barley and oats with another lot 
fe | ‘receiving 8 per cent tankage in addition to the 
fs grain. The feeding method was the same with both 
f _Sroups. The self-fed tests, with.oats at 55 cents 
| and barley at 75 cents per bushel, showed that the 
“tankage which cost $2.50 per 100 pounds, had an 
actual value of $12.97 per hundredweight on the 
basis of grain saved. 


a YEAST FROM STRAW 

q A new method of extracting yeast from straw at 
a saving of approximately 90 per cent in cost has 
~ been discovered by V. Lund, a Stockholm, Sweden, 
\) y ‘chemical engineer. 

_ The straw is boiled in natron lye until it becomes 
pa gellatinous mass, after which it is neutralized 
d ‘with an acid. It is then washed, some sugar is 
added, and the composition is allowed to ferment. 
rhe entire process requires only eight hours. 


rie 


FEED FOR “BATTERY WORK” 
Hatcheries form an important part of trade possi- 
_ Dilities in almost any feed dealer’s territory. The 
specialized needs of this type of trade are brought 
out by M. H. Arndt, owner of a battery brooding 
establishment in which feed tests have been con- 
_ dueted. In Mr. Arndt’s latest test with baby chick 
| feed, 1,280 chicks were the subject of his experi- 
- ments. 
| Twelve different feeds were used including home- 
| mixed rations and commercial, branded mixtures. 
As originally reported to Poultry Item, there were 


= one or more lots-of 80 chicks on each feed used. 
“ 
ye 


% Sak apr 


_ Summarizing his experiments, Mr. Arndt says: 
“The type of feed used in battery work is very well 

| shown by the following examples. All other factors 
eing equal, the feed represents the difference in 
_ this example. If the entire experiment of 1,280 
chicks were operated on feed No. 3 (home mixed), 
‘we would then have sold 1,496 pounds of broilers at 
$1 cents a pound or $463.76. Our chicks at 18 cents 

_ each would have cost us $230.40 and our feed would 
if _ then have cost us $269.12 or a total direct cost of 
_ $499.52, Inasmuch as we only sold $463.76 worth of 
Re ciiccs we would have lost $35.76 on our direct 


costs. 
2 “But as a direct opposite of this example, if we 
_ had used the commercial feed No. 5, we would have 
Sold 3,552 pounds of broilers at 31 cents or $1101.12. 
ur chicks would have cost us $230.40 and we 


§ 


‘feeding trials have been conducted to determine the ~ 


would have spent $590.40 for feed or a total direct ~ 


cost of $820.80. Deducting this from our sale of 
broilers, we would have had a profit of $280.32 or a 
direct profit of 2344 cents on each bird raised. This 
represents about $20 a week for labor or between 
$1.50 and $2 per hour, before interest on investment 
is deducted.” 

The baby chick season is on. The spring chick- 
ens that will be the piece de resistance on the na- 
tional menu this spring and summer, are now in 
the making. With proper feed they will develop 
into a million or more chicken dinners. 

An all-mash ration for chicks, developed after 
careful study at the University of Wisconsin, is as 
follows: 


80 pounds ground Yellow corn 
20 pounds standard wheat midds 
5 pounds ground bone 
5 pounds grit 
1 pound salt 
20 to 30 pounds dried buttermilk 
Two pints of cod liver oil should be allowed for 
every 100 pounds of this mash when chicks do not 
receive direct sunlight. 
A different chick ration, perfected at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y., is as follows: 
GRAIN MIX (EIGHTH WEEK ON) 
60 pounds cracked Yellow Corn 
40 pounds wheat 
MASH (36 to 4. HOURS to MATURITY) 
45 pounds Yellow corn meal 
10 pounds wheat bran 
15 pounds wheat midds 
10 pounds fine-ground heavy oats 
10 pounds fine-ground meat scrap 
- 2 pounds steamed bone meal 
10 pounds dried milk products 
% pound salt 5 
Oyster shell and grit should also be provided. A 
half pint of cod liver oil to 100 pounds of mash is 
recommended for chicks not receiving direct sun- 
light. 


TIMOTHY MARKET FIRM; DAIRY HAYS 
IN DECLINE 

Timothy hay markets ruled generally firm during 
the forepart of March, with offerings of good hay 
limited and trade reports indicating continued light 
receipts because of opening of farm work, accord- 
ing to the first March hay market review of the 
United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Alfalfa markets on the other hand continued weak. 
Pastures have improved in the South and on the 
Pacific Coast, and this, together with relatively 
low prices for dairy products, has curtailed demand 
for Alfalfa and Clover hays. Prairie markets were 
steady as a result of a better demand and prices 
advanced slightly at some points. 

An active demand for good quality hay prevailed 
at eastern Timothy markets during the first_ of 
the month and all offerings sold readily at steady 
to slightly higher prices. Lower grades, however, 
which still constituted the bulk of the offerings, 
sold more slowly with terminals at Boston remain- 
ing heavily overstocked with this class of hay. 

Receipts of Timothy at central western markets 
were relatively small. A good demand prevailed 
for all offerings at Pittsburgh, while increased in- 
quiries from’ southern buyers strengthened the mar- 
ket at Cincinnati. The heavy shipments to the 
southern markets during January and February are 
now reported well cleaned up with indications of 
a continued good inquiry from that area. Light 
stocks are reported at Memphis where improved 
demand prevailed for all but the lower grades. 
The recent congestion was entirely cleared away at 
Atlanta and an excellent demand was reported for 
the light offerings in that market. Receipts at 
Birmingham on earlier purchases continued fairly 
heavy but there was a moderate demand and prices 
remained practically unchanged: 

An increased competition for the small arrivals 


was reported at Chicago. Stocks are comparatively 
light and prices were advanced about a dollar per 
ton as a result of an active inquiry. Spring work is 
restricting country movement and reports of coun- 
try loadings indicate continued light receipts at 
that-market. Scant supplies were also reported at 
St. Louis and prices were steady. 
ALFALFA WEAK 

Alfalfa markets were generally weak with offer- 
ings exceeding the slow inquiry at most points. 
Receipts at Kansas City were smaller than during 
recent weeks as a result of the interruption of bal- 
ing and hauling by spring farm work but offerings 
were easily adequate for the limited demand. 
Stockyards were buying only in a small way, and 
mills were still being supplied principally from di- 
rect shipments. Shipping orders fell off materially 
and retail demand was of only moderate volume. 
Receipts were principally from the Platte River 
valley but an increased proportion was from Kan- 
sas and Colorado. Offerings consisted largely of 
medium to lower grade hay, which was difficult to 
sell. 

The limited demand weakened the market at 
Omaha where receipts were principally of the lower 
grades, which were not wanted. Improved pastures 
and relatively low prices for dairy products were 
weakening factors in the Pacific Coast Alfalfa mar- 
kets where demand has slackened and prices de- 
clined. Offerings at both San Francisco and Los 
Angeles were easily equal to market requirements 
but interior shippers in central western California 
were not pressing their supplies upon the market. 

A better demand developed for Prairie hay during 
the week with fairly large amounts being taken to 
fill army contracts. Prices at Kansas City were ad- 
vanced around 50 cents per ton and quotations held 
firm at other points. No. 2 Prairie was selling at 
about $2 per ton under No. 1 at Kansas City and 


was quoted at $9.50 to $11, and No. 3 at $7 to $9 per 
ton. 


500,000 TONS INCREASE IN MANUFAC- 
TURED FEED PREDICTED FOR 1930 
By S. T. EDWARDS 

When general business is dull from too much 
stock speculation or from other causes, the feed 
manufacturing business is good. This has been true 
to my personal knowledge for over 30 years. 

I well remember one year when general business 
was very poor, but our poultry feed business (I was 
then a manufacturer) was the best we had had up 
to that time. People seemed to be short of money 
and resorted to every method possible to save and 
earn. 

We started the idea of back yard poultry. It de 
veloped fast for us as well as for the other manu- 
facturers. There was a profit for the dealer and 
also the consumer who had been buying eggs and 
poultry. They went to raising their own and the 
outcome was that the consumer had more eggs and 
more poultry to eat for less money than when they 
were buying at the store. 

The business has changed in the past few years; 
today we have specialists in farming the same as 
we have in any other line. Due to science, system 
and lower cost per unit of production, more produc- 
tion and better quality, selling for less money, is 
now being secured. 

To start with, we have the grain farmer who 
makes a business of certain grains best adapted to 
the soil of his farm. The next step, we find, is di- 
versified farming and feeding, but the great bulk of 
the new development is going to specialists in ani- 
mal and poultry feeding, such as dairy farmers, calf 
farmers, cattle farmers, hog farmers, turkey far- 
mers, sheep farmers, duck farmers, rabbit farmers, 
fox farmers, etc. These people must have feeds that 


564 


will produce results. I have made formulas (as 


many as 30 different kinds) for over 110 feed man- | 


ufacturers who, I estimate, are making between 800 
and 1,000 cars (40,000 pounds each) of manufac- 
tured feed a day. I am asked almost daily for spe- 
cial formulae by the manufacturer who reports a 
demand for quality feeds made expressly for growth 
and production for all of these different kinds of 
animals and opultry. 

This character of business is taking the farmer 
out of an old rut and into a new branch of busi- 
ness that he can understand. He can live where he 
has been living, only in far better and more com- 
fortable surroundings. He takes what grain he 
raises on his truck to a nearby feed manufacturing 
plant or country elevator that handles feed, and ex- 
changes or sells it and buys quality feeds that will 
fit his requirements. Gradually he buys more than 
his exchange amounts to as he develops real busi- 
ness in animal feeding. 

Just remember, the day this business becomes gen- 
eral and the farmers awaken to the benefit and 
profit of being specialists in animal feeding, they 
will be doing a real business, asking nothing of any- 
one, and will—without question—be a big factor in 
ayr nation’s business. A careful study of the kind, 
eare and breeding of stock, coupled with high qual- 
ity manufactured feeds, is the biggest factor in this 
successful development. 

To have used the 500,000 tons increase in manu- 
factured feed estimated for last year, there must 
have been between 50,000 and 100,000 farmers and 
feeders in 1929 who found they could do better and 
make more money by using high quality manufac- 
tured feed than by feeding whole grain. These are 
the men who are the new customers who have de- 
veloped this business and are increasing it every 
year. 

Manufactured feed made from ground, sweet prod- 
ucts, properly milled and accurately mixed accord- 
ing to the best tested commercial formulae, when 
properly fed, will show the feeder from $5 to $10 a 
ton gain over the use of whole grain and home mix- 
tures besides the cost of manufacture. 

Some of the smartest men in the feed industry 


are the men who see this and are improving their 


plants, building new ones, cutting costs per ton by 
installing better machinery and getting ready. for 
the feeder specialist. They are selling the good 
feeder as he learns of the benefit to be secured from 
quality feeds. Special attention is being given to 
high-class mixing machinery, especially percentage 
feeders, more than ever before. Part of this is due 
to education and part is due to the fact that a large 
number of feeds now contain specially prepared 
high concentrates like dried buttermilk, dried 
skimmed milk and several other elements that range 
in cost from $100 to $200 a ton against many of the 
standard articles used with them, such as bran 
middlings, ground oats, corn, etc., ranging in price 
around $30 to $40 a ton, so it is very important that 
mixing equipment be more accurate than heretofore. 
Improper equipment can easily lose the total cost 
of the most modern and accurate set of feeders in 
30 days. We know of single feed manufacturers us- 
ing over 2,000,000 pounds of dried buttermilk and 
dried skimmed milk in their manufactured feeds 
annually. 

To back up the heading that the manufactured 
feed business for 1930 looks good and will come up 
to the 500,000 tons increase estimated, I am pre- 
pared to name the location and the owners who 
have, inthe past 15 months, built or contracted to 
build, feed manufacturing plants, the total of 
which will have a yearly capacity of over 500,000 
tons. 

The capacities of each range from eight cars to 
40 cars of 40,000 pounds a day, and from 12 to 25 
different kinds of feed, and from four to 16 differ- 
ent articles correctly measured for each bag, includ- 
ing molasses under positive heat control. 

My estimate of the cost of manufacture in these 
new plants, with the latest machinery, will range 
from 78 cents to $1 a ton, running full for a 10 hour 
day. 

Every feed manufacturer should grasp the op- 
portunity offered in 1930 to build a bigger and bet- 
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ter business by manufacturing the very best feeds 
as economically as possible. The people that want 
quality, square dealing and a reasonable price are 
the customers to go after. Prove these three points 
and you will share in the 500,000 tons increase pre- 
dicted for 1930. 


MEAL PRICE WORKS LOWER 

Cottonseed has worked steadily lower during the 
past week on the exchange at Memphis, Tenn., 
partially in sympathy with lower cotton, grains, oil 
and meal, but also on a continuation of gin selling 
into the futures and a steady stream of tenders 
which will probably total around 2,500 tons for 
March. 

Seed so far has originated in the Memphis terri- 
tory, and is representative of production in Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Mississippi, and Arkansas. The 
official outturn on March tenders have indicated 
Tennessee seed at very close to the par basis, north 
Alabama and eastern Arkansas at premiums aver- 
aging around 4 per cent; Mississippi hills right at 
the par grade and Mississippi delta seed at prem- 
iums from 8 to 10 per cent. 

Purchases by cash handlers are running to a 
good volume, and while pressure from this source 
has been only nominal, due to the fact that the 
actual has mostly been bought against open com- 
mitments in the futures, this interest is reported 
now pretty well taken care of and future purchases 
will, of course, be immediately reflected into the 
March or April options. Mills are on both sides of 
the market, but buyers have reduced their limits 
steadily. 

Mill selling follows the futures reluctantly, but at 
the same time seems to be in sufficient volume each 
day to take care of dealers’ requirements. The 
market seems to be unduly influenced by the day to 
day action of the grain and cotton markets, and the 
decline during the past week has been resultant 
more from a lack of buying interest than any sell- 
ing pressure. 


FEED PRICES IN NEW ‘YORK 


By C. K. TRAFTON 
Prices for feeds in the New York market sus- 


tained additional declines of from 25 cents to $4.50 


per ton during the month under review, but never- 
theless, business remained very slow, being far less 
than normal. It is quite evident that the low status 
of the dairying business generally is restricting the 
use of feedingstuffs materially and encouraging the 
feeding of the cheapest materials possible. Then, 
too, this long continued indifference among buyers 
is chargeable to the general depression in grain 
circles, one outstanding feature of which is the 
competition among the world’s surplus—producers 
for the business to be obtained among importing 
countries. ; 

Argentina continues especially aggressive in this 
respect and is still a dominating factor in our feed 
markets. In the meantime, all local, Buffalo, north- 
western, and southwestern producers continue to 


_ offer, while Canadian pressure is still absent. Over 


26,300 bags of bran arrived during the period from 
Argentina and the basis was lowered from $28 
to $25 f.o.b. cars in New ‘York duty-paid. As a con- 
sequence the domestic variety has been reduced 
from $33 to $30.50, while standard middlings are 
also $2.50 lower at $30, and Red Dog is $1.50 lower 
at $35.50. 

Corn goods have developed a little more firmness 
latterly after being quite weak. A fair business was 
done with jobbers when certain mills reduced white 
hominy to $33 and yellow to $32.50, compared with 
$35.60 for both kinds a month ago. It was quite ap- 
parent that such prices were too low and after the 
offerings had been absorbed the basis was ad- 
vanced to $33.85 for white and $33.50 for yellow. 
However, offers at those levels are fairly free with 
virtually all producers offering. Linseed oil meal is 
nearly $4.50 lower under increase pressure to sell 
because of the slack export demand for oilcake. 
However, business remains extremely slow at the 
basis; $49.30 for 32 per cent and $50.30 for 34 per 
cent. 


Cottonseed oil meal continues lifeless at 25 to 75 .- 


cents decline, making the basis $38.50 for 36 Ps 


Forty-Eighth Y: 


cent, $41.65 for 41 per cent, and $44.25 for 43 
cent. Although offers of domestic beet pulp hay 
disappeared the market is again over $2 lower ‘ 
cause of further pressure of imported goods. ’ 
rivals from Europe totalled over 54,500 bags, mi 
ing the total for three months close to 152,000. 
NEW YORK HAY PRICES DRAG 
Conditions in the New York hay market were un- 
satisfactory on the whole during the past month. j 
At any rate, what little sign of improvement there | 
may have been visible at one time was wholly a 4 
matter of sentiment among sellers as buyers at no 
time showed any disposition to “climb” for supplies 
and business as a rule remained very slow. Shortly 
after the previous review had been written, wintry 
weather caused a decrease in arrivals which: conan 
entirely at one time and as this caused some re 
duction in stocks the position appeared rather 
better and sellers were asking an advance of $1 on 
No. 2 and No. 3 grades. On the other hand, the 
snow caused bad trucking conditions and checked ~ 
consumption. 4 
As a consequence buyers showed little interest 
and with supplies still ample they were generally 
able to do business virtually at their own price. 
Choice No. 1 hay in large bales was still lacking 
and retained its nominal value of $27, but some so | 
called No. 1, picked up at $25 and $26, was con- 
sidered extreme, for most of the arrivals although 
an occasional car of choice western sold higher, 
Most of the demand, however, was for medi 
grades which sold. between $20 and $22. No. 3 and 
poorer grades still ranged at $14@$21 for large 
bales, and $13@$20 for small, with the inside price 
quoted $1 higher temporarily. First and second | 
cutting Alfalfa generally ranged at $22@$26 with 
some western jobbing out at higher figures. AL 
though country roads are generally reported as bad, L 
which may restrict the movement somewhat, there 
is still plenty of hay on spot and in sight and as” 
March is generally a slow month, no improvement) 
in prices is expected. 


FEEDSTUFFS MARKETS CONTINUE 
WEAK 

Commercial feedstuff prices continued th 
downward trend at the principal distributing mar 
kets during the week ending March 12, with offer 
ings generally in excess of the slow demand, states 
the weekly market review of the Federal Bu 
reau of Agricultural Economics. The weakness ii 
feed grains and milder weather in many areas © 
which is tending to curtail requirements were also { 
factors in the lowering of prices. Pastures 
greening in most sections of the Mississippi River j 
while range conditions are favorable throughout 
the great plains, the Rocky Mountain section, and — 
Western States. ra 

Remaining supplies of feed grains on farms e 
below those of last season. According to the off: 
cial estimate as of March first 989,469,000 nae 
of corn were on farms, the smallest stocks in that — 
position since 1925. The proportion of the crop re 
maining on farms on March 1 is estimated at 37.7 per — 
cent compared with 36.3 per cent last year and an 4 
average of 39 per cent on that date during the previ- | 
ous five years. Farm stocks of oats totaled 399,222, 
000 bushels, or the equivalent of 32.2 per cent of 
crop produced in 1929. Farm stocks a year 
were 34.6 per cent of the considerably larger erop 
of 1928. Barley farm stocks were estimated at a 
73,280,000 bushels, or 23.9 per cent of the 1929 — 
production compared with 97,167,000 bushels, or 27.2 
per cent of the crop a year ago. 

Wheat feeds: Prices of wheat feeds declined 25 
cents to $1.50 per ton during the past week. The 
situation appeared unusually weak at Kansas Ci y 4 
where bran was 75 cents per ton lower and gray 
shorts $1.50 lower than a week ago. Production — 
of offal as indicated by flour production at the 
principal milling centers showed little change f 
last week but was heavier than a year ago. Out 
turn in the Northwest and at Buffalo appears 
heavier than at this time last year but less at sou 
western and Pacific Coast mills. 
Relatively heavier offerings by interior 
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lis in the Northwest and the unsettled condition 
mn grain markets was restricting trade for Spring 
wheat offal. About the only type of mill feed that 
‘has shown strength is pure bran for delivery on 
track at Minneapolis. Spring wheat feed situation 
| at Buffalo was easy with liberal offerings and slow 
demand. Wheat feed trade at Kansas City was 
| limited to scattered lots for quick shipment to mix- 

ers and nearby interests while offerings from both 

jocal and country mills were liberal. Storage stocks 
a “were reported gradually becoming larger at that 
3 ‘market as mills were reluctant to place spot feed 
a 


‘upon the market at current prices. Mill offerings 
_ were liberal at Cincinnati but buyers were confin- 

ing orders to their immediate requirements. Soft 

- Winter wheat feeds were dull and weak at St. 
“Louis. Demand was dull in the Southeast with 
_ puying limited principally to small lots for imme- 
‘diate needs. Restricter credit in this section has 
‘jessened consumer demand from interior points. 
In contrast, demand showed some improvement in 
‘the Southwest. Mill stocks are small and with only 
Texas mills supplying the trade, the undertone of 
the market was firm. 


Linseed Meal: Linseed meal prices were unchang- 
| ed to $1 per ton lower. Weakness in cottonseed 
| meal was a depressing factor in the market for 
this feed. Production of linseed meal was light 
| at Minneapolis and demand poor. Chicago compe- 
| tition continues to restrict trade at Minneapolis. 
| Be Linseed meal 34 per cent protein was quoted at 
| Chicago at $48.50 to $49 and at Minneapolis at 
$49. 50 per ton. 

- Cottonseed Meal: Cottonseed meal prices declin- 
4 ed $1 to $2.50 per ton at the larger distributing 
a “markets east of the Rocky Mountains but advanced 
$2 per ton at Los Angeles and San Francisco. The 
'' Market was easier at Memphis with mills reluc- 
if tant to follow the open market. Future trading 
| _ was light during the past week and prices declined 
Wee ariy to the lowest level of the season, influenced 
f by the weakness in other feeds. Closing bids on 
March 11, 41 per cent protein basis, were as fol- 
lows: March $31.95, May $32.40, July $32.60, Au- 
4 gust and October $33 per ton. Mills in and around 
a Atlanta were reported offering meal as rapidly as 
. the seed was received and processed. Meal in- 
‘; quiry was reported good for this season of the 
Ss year and showed some improvement over two 
9 weeks to a month ago, reflecting largely increased 
ot takings by fertilezir manufacturers. Demand 
"appeared about normal for this season of the year 
| in northern Texas but considering the open weather 
:. the market was relatively steady. Hulls continued 
> in good request. Cottonseed meal advanced $2 per 
ton at Los Angeles, reflecting the falling off in re- 
ceipts and rather heavy consumption. Prices ad- 
vanced a like amount at San Francisco due to the 
& reduced operations by mills rather than an increase 
bE in demand. 

F Gluten feed and meal prices held- -unchanged this 


een _ 


past week. Offerings were rather liberal but ap- 
parently there was little settling pressure. De- 
“mand was slow and scattered. Fair amounts were 
_ reported moving at Chicago at unchanged prices. 


. Hominy Feed: Hominy feed was unchanged at 
\s $2. 50 per ton lower as the result of heavy offer- 
. ings, some selling pressure, poor demand and lower 
g corn prices. The No. 3 Yellow corn declined about 
four cents at Chicago this past week and at Kansas 
City about three cents per bushel. 

Alfalfa meal: Alfalfa meal prices were also 
lower, reflecting the weakness in other feeds. The 


j 


"at present prices. Demand was, also dull on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Feeding was light this past week in the Rocky 
_ Mountain section. Open ranges and generally mild 
weather tended to reduce feeding requirements, 
_ except that some are as were still being affected 
; _by.. the drought. Pastures were fair, ranges were 
_ improving and the necessity for feeding was becom- 
ing less in Colorado and as a result the demand 
for, feedstuffs decreased. Wheat feeds dropped $4 


Sern chops and cracked corn were quoted at $2.15 


_ demand which prevatied. a syecks Bee peraer ically. 


‘per ton f.o.b. Denver and Colorado common points. 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


to $2.25 and beet pulp in a range of $2 to $2.10 
per 100 pounds. 

In the more western states range and livestock 
conditions were largely satisfactory. The millfeed 
market was dull and slightly weaker at San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. Demand averaged fair at 
San Francisco but the undertone was weak because 
of competition from Argentine bran and middlings, 
about 1,000 tons of which were reported sold from 
March to May shipment, at $28.50 cif. San Fran- 
cisco. Excellent pasturage conditions were limit- 
ing the sales to sheep and livestock feeders while 
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poor dairy credit conditions and unsatisfactory 
butter prices were curtailing inquiry from dairy- 
men. Substitution cheap feed barley at $10 to $12 
per ton under millfeed prices was reported affecting 
sales of millfeeds in central California. Concen- 
trates were generally dull and inactive at both San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. Offerings were fairly 
liberal but demand was poor at San Francisco. 
Limited European taking have caused oriental 
sellers to increase selling pressure at Pacific Coast 
markets. Copra meal, for example was reduced $5 
this past week to the lowest level in three years. 


Feed Formulas Summarized 


EH FIND that a great many readers have 
VV been interested in miscellaneous articles 

showing what the various state experi- 
ment stations are doing in the investigation of 
feedingstuffs and their recommendation of feed 
formulas. In order to elaborate the latter and to 
enable dealers who are interested to have these 
formulas in convenient form we are reprinting them 
in groups according to their several purposes. 


At the same time we are showing in each group 


the ingredients found in some of the widely-used 
prepared feeds, but without the proportions of each 
ingredient. It will be noted that the experienced 
feed manufacturers recognize the value of many 
ingredients, which give added digestibility and 
palatability to the feed although the same propor- 
tions of protein, fat, fiber and nitrogen free extract 
could be obtained with simpler formulas. 


CHICK STARTING MASH 
Commercial Chick Starting Mash, No. 1 
Cornmeal, alfalfa leaf meal, pulverized barley, dried 
buttermilk, meat meal, oat meal, oil meal, gray wheat 
shorts, calcium carbonate, ground egg shell, charcoal, 
salt, cod liver oil. 
Commercial Chick Starting Mash, No. 2 
Oat meal, hominy feed, yellow hominy feed, bran, 
wheat middlings, bone meal, fish meal, cod-liver meal, 
alfalfa meal, cod liver oil, ground limestone, salt, 
molasses. 2 
Commercial Chick Starting Mash, No. 3 
Meat scraps, corn meal, bran, linseed meal, wheat 
germ alfalfa leaf meal, salt, charcoal, dried butter- 
milk, oat middlings, wheat middlings, cod liver oil, 
bone meal, ground limestone. 
Texas A. E. S. (Agricultural Experiment Station) 
Chick Starting Mash 


WeeliLow: COP) MEAL kas cits oreke ols,« 50 per cent 
Wineat Sray SHOTUS 25. togen.e Wi os sie» 20 per cent 
DMled eS UbLe TIM cls miele elses ier eieiene 19 per cent 


43 per cent protein cottonseed meal, 6 per cent 
PNTGallian Leah MAC venice cnt aloschays eevee 5 per cent 
50 per cent protein meat scraps.. 4 per cent 
SOM Gm ICAD Uric, ae ciaialiote) baessaftensyacaisun se 2 per cent 
Finely ground oyster shell...... 2 per cent 
RSA ve es 8 cabuctintous  sesegu eis atetoun tie yre 1 per cent 


Dried skimmed milk may be substituted for dried 
buttermilk when the price makes such substitution 
advisable. 

Nebraska A. E. S. Chick Mash 


SOLLONY MC OTMMILCA= & sie.-3 10> center a 44 per cent 
MOET oA Pie eR OCC CHC 25 per cent 
TB2ge Hae yy eet ceehcen nice acatececne chon RbecR eye 10 per cent 
Linseed oil meal) on. Gb ke wees 2.5 per cent 
Meat and pone «Scraps j.-.5..«ss 10 per cent 
Dried, *bMULtenmMille o2.. .. dle ie ee 2.5 per cent 
PAU Aha eaienaCa ti tasty ate Puasa ne. 5 per cent 
Sallteeeee citer e ee eee ellos Garis suet: 1, per cent 
Utah A. E. S. Chick Starting Mash 
i SUM SeT eo Oley MAMBO RUG AY MPN (S rn CuCl Sere ago Gee 150 pounds 
EMO ULIMe Meats tenet chee eye unvey ote es alain ante 150 pounds 
GETOATTCS COTM er eee ain oe) seas pict lere ela 100 pounds 
TOTS CUMIN Cm enters otic thd atte xosvan teva ¢ 60 pounds 
Meat meal or-fish meal ............ 60 pounds 
WBOMG URC A ema iain dvelncs eu e ehsie) +h see, we 25 pounds 
Finely ground limestone ........ 15 pounds 
CHarcoaimesc. wiae wectciero es aero free 15 pounds 
Marten ouitemn haere ais Monsey 0 Seeterahe vous 4 pounds 
Pbfealifeats cera ck vata estes tee chic liaiketi Mish Lease 35 pounds 


One quart of cod liver oil should be mixed with 
each 100 pounds of mash. 


New England College Conference Chick Mash 


Coarse Yellow cornmeal .................200 pounds 
WAV AVENE (enzh rt > Siete ich: kckAnes Pan koverg banka ee ty tenes 100 pounds 
PUERCO AR ENING LINES ay prighars = pslicoa wha taue: tse in ve 100 pounds 
ReOTIE MOE ET ORCS ee teh eee ol) wily id oleh yn ce « 100 pounds 
Meat seraps, not less than 50% protein.. 25 pounds 
Fish meal, not less than 50% protein.... 25 pounds 
Dried skimmed milk or dried buttermilk.. 50 pounds 
Alfalfa leaf meal, not over 20% fiber.... 25 pounds 
Edible steamed bone meal ................ 25 pounds 
ROPE MENT MRTENIEO Sw ely! or, eiavels m.ecvts x, eee lea ocheLa te 5 pounds 


Commercial Growing’ Mash No. 1 
Wheat middlings, cornmeal, oat groats, meat and 
bone seraps. corn germ meal, oil meal, corn gluten 


meal, alfalfa meal, bran, cottonseed 
iron sulphate, magnesium sulphate, 
nate, iodized salt, charcoal, 


meal, gentian, 
sodium bicarbo- 
calcium phosphate, dried 


buttermilk, bone meal, ground limestone,, cod liver 
meal, cod liver oil. 
Commercial Growing Mash No. 2 
Dried buttermilk, meat scraps, bone meal, fancy 


ground oats, ground bran, corn feed meal, wheat mid- 
dlings, hominy feed, choice alfalfa meal, linseed oil 
meal, charcoal, cod liver oil, salt. 

Texas A. E. S. Growing Mash 


Ground milo (or corn or kafir)....... 22 per cent 
IWIERLO SPAY SHOLGES® conic: « sitiele eve'erarccn iene 20 per cent 
WVITE Comore Tlie Pavsvarcccies onsethein etc ciatehatonatns ie sites s 19 per cent 
(GLOUA GE WONES OaiLSirais = a ehe. fee e cline lathe wie 15 per cent 
43 per cent protein cottonseed meal..10 per cent 
AI EAT A Least: MCA lala usted piebetere lei siel license 5 per cent 
50 per cent protein meat scraps...... 5 per cent 
Ground Voy ster \;SHeli ee wins aie ms ne eens 2 per cent 
TS OIE MIC a pene Ser cie tates tetera: mater al evo) eho, oe 1 per cent 
ESEai Kn aks aera Seen ee 20) Reemen aNeEE S AG ec aR 1 per cent 


LAYING MASH 

Commercial Laying Mash No. 1 
Dried buttermilk, meat scraps, corn feed 
gluten feed, alfalfa meal, linseed oil meal, 
shorts, bone meal, ground limestone, salt. 
Commercial Laying Mash No. 2 
Cod liver meal, cod liver oil; buttermilk, hominy 
feed, corn feed meal, kafir meal, wheat mixed feed, 
pulverized oats, alfalfa meal, linseed meal, cottonseed 


meal, corn 
bran, gray 


* meal, meat and bone meal, fish meal, ground limestone, 


calcium phosphate, charcoal, iron sulphate, salt. 
Utah A. E. S, Laying Mash Without Corn 


NES TATERS orn ale a pase aie acai oath oh aaa panies Ye. 26 pounds 
SOMES es rls Meratel hare eee crehecetaos ob oie 12 pounds 
Barley seround. ‘fiends ace elk va ee 30 pounds 
IMIGA CRIES late anc sctete cece rally Tacks ere’ ears) shore 18 pounds 
CUA FEORUI RS Si whe ee SO Libel chs 2% pounds 
Salta irckt te operoraasials Pee cuetec iad eda ovate % pounds 
BOWE MODS Ends ao aretencudlbve Mekaratyoe eve 14% pounds 
Ground MMestomer ce ssarciavus sie ete 1% pounds 


Utah A. E. S. Laying Mash With Corn 


EST DID ie anstetrelirelaieles ai oe oteitior rms aitet aierrel cktial wkeis 25 pounds 
SHORUS Mae tiie trletant hye patente toma Veetete 12 pounds 
Corns ie TrOUnGiy nek ure ls cue saretere oat 20 pounds 
BarleyasSvoOmna Te yn. weirs « eays « 12 pounds 
WGA E NICAL eran Rrecterecyaees cyan chats, gish anos 18 pounds 
CHAT COB Mier apte ys sree cc uhGa ato ate ae 2% pounds 
OCDE Mm tanietacte stakes acanthosis ick aatennee Grave Sixr spore 34 pounds 
AOTC TIO) wots ia a alelwlehebviny< is cae vnelans 1% pounds 
Growad MMeEsStOme: We. nose secs ete 1% pounds 


Nebraska A. E. S. Laying Mash 


WelloweCormmieal: (cise aetrevassreienene 400 pounds 
SSLUO Tbe ael eMac teen a Suaiand etal oc acarainys aps perpitete 250 pounds 
ES VT aetereds dead cle ph ete lie atwtisrrel ot aveine ate iol arenes 100 pounds 
Meat meal-or ‘tankagre: ci. ooh als 100 pounds 
AGL AM, STNCAIEN,, tay tia aie cate tabeiayel eee a era 90 pounds 
Coctonm Seed “Nea ly vad sists stele, sie chats 60 pounds 
SOT ensue wicca enema lveie ele ye ce eele Ac terieteye. ota 10 pounds 
Ground oyster shell and grit to be supplied 
separately. 
Texas A. E. S. Laying Mash 
CTrOUNG! GOTH S as). ies ares meinen nO per cent 
Wheat .erays SHOrts ..ic aa. oss 20. Percent 
50% protein meat scraps.........20 per cent 
WRC Stat UAT cathe, Ua aerechaterie svtasthers 18 per cent 
GTOUNG! “WHOLE: OBtS! oi. 5 p< ioe are erosye.d 15 per cent 
PAA LOCAL SCAT Calais waahaienole etre 5 acahs 5 per cent 
Ground oyster Shel Hie. cs cya. olsceyers 1 per cent 
STALE Satna haa cc Mes veneer Mt cn MoF ara ace, al cork 1 per cent 
Maine A. E. S. Laying Mash 
TST. der ecote Vi eie enh eis die ine bx OU DOMES 
COPS EMEAA 1 eo acts. 2: Ne kin Smee Ris ee tle 100 pounds 
UUM CE CUIATA 21S e Ae teeta sn alent) tera Fagin ene eh 100 pounds 
COIECTE LEGG oie, ale atte sah ligt dat er ehon prion 100 pounds 
DNR TRUE LIDS Wate chetia vous: bless acaitaeai rls iwkede Late 50 pounds 
SDSS Vg COT CIE Vole e I  Rieteae TORR Ce ate RY SP ieee 50 pounds 
WSOM OR VGA Pane gig /-csai ike ance as dig: ais phew 25 pounds 
NRE LEAT ONIVCAL opie obs we. ape awd ate F 25 pounds 
RG aut tere pootaaica ss eid er nbserdite: ie sbevera sha s 5 pounds 
Washington State College Laying Mash 
VHDL foe AN ie iitya a alse farip) ogitkte felicia send mie 200 pounds 
Wheat MIGGUNES coe cimpe os e aye Bs ores 100 pounds 
Ground VeELlOw) COP ya. scart pines 100 pounds 
DT Cat POST pio te Nera desarvis ta dubulriaice ae 75 pounds 
FENG DORR MIBRA ep tn lotane'scepamraad pe tye a8 25 pounds 
BRE a5 lgticiac peels bb Toussi"> oi: Fes mane @are, = 5 pounds 


Grit and shell should be hopper fed. 
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University of Wisconsin Laying Mash 
Ground corn .....0..eee cere eeees 200 pounds 
Ground oatS «2... sece cece ee eenee 100 pounds 
Wheat bran .....cc cece cree eeees 100 pounds 
Wheat middlings .........+-++++: 100 pounds 
Corn gluten feed ....---+++s++--: 100 pounds 
Alfalfa meal ......20--+ ss eceeees 50 pounds 
Oil “meal se Se Oe ee ee ae 50 pounds 
Meat scrap (or tankage) ......--- 100 pounds 
Ground limestone ......-..++5++55 25 pounds 
SAT cw estate aUeuerte totes pelare Ns po ncaa tater 10 pounds 
New England College Conference Laying Mash 
Coarse yellow corn meal.......-. 200 pounds 
14 o€et: oad 0) ¢: hs Ue AMI Oncaea hes eos nea 100 pounds 
Wheat flour middlings .....-..---- 100 pounds 
Ground oats (heavy) .....--++++- 100 pounds 


Meat scraps, 50 per cent protein. . .25 pounds 


Fish mealies occleie cele ee wrens ere ous 25 pounds 
Alfalfa leaf meal” 25.0 oe cums eee we 25 pounds 
Extra steamed bone meal......... 25 pounds 


Dried skimmed milk or buttermilk, 25 pounds 
Salt Saget | conhae aceasta se Siesshanany upgereeetene pa 5 pounds 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute Egg Laying Contest 
Mash 
Yellow cornmeal ....-.....e+esees 30 pounds 
No. 2 oat groats finely ground..... 20 pounds 
Ground wheat middlings ........-- 10 pounds 
Wheat ‘bran 5 sie bile sea alba oe ne 10 pounds 
Meat Scrap .\.4 cs cle we ce poe ee eee 20 pounds 
Alfalfa leaf meal... ..0 60. oss ee 8 pounds 
RAN DOME MITC a Lo cracehate nietie etsrseeierere ances 4 pounds 
(FW | ee pC REE Sto PGC LO MOIS. amb cic aoa 1 pound 
Southwest National Egg Laying Contest Mash 
Wheat bran ....20 sce cee ence ees 100 pounds 
Gray “SHOTS. 2). cowie ole eco weer 100 pounds 
Yellow: COrmmeayl (css, oe tc wireless = alm 100 pounds 
Meat: SCTADS © iis sisters oe el crenel ee) sje reneteiae 100 pounds 
Ground oats groatS ........+.---- 60 pounds 
Mineral mixture .........-20005% 27% pounds 
Alfalfa leaf meal .......3-6s-e055 25 pounds 


The mineral mixture consists of 10 pounds fine 
ground oyster shell, 2% pounds sulphur, 2% of bone 
meal, 2% calcium carbonate, five pounds salt and five 
pounds charcoal. 

Louisiana State University Laying Mash 


Yellow corn meal (20 52006 ine eee witnre 200 pounds 
Wheat SHOPts.=< le. «ips winiesue bree ern, 200 pounds 
WV ate WEA Gomnsterc elatvtsiaiecatermars sata cetere! 200 pounds 
GrOUN Ge OBES aaraciiewthelsrarnasiels lh covenant 150 pounds 
50 per cent protein meat scraps..150 pounds 
Gottonseed- meal c.Srkite a ctienins va 20 pounds 
Bone Meal sions a we a eet © eeeieS 10 pounds 
TAnseed MCA a. aorta wee wee epee ele veeeala 10 pounds 
Saltds gitaichrelarete tarapenecedenrs papsearer Cia > beets 5 pounds 


Practically every college and experiment station 
in the country recommends the use of milk or 
buttermilk in some form and of cod liver oil. When 
these do not appear in the mash they are supposed 
to be fed with the scratch feed or in a suppie- 
mentary ration. Ground shell and grit also should 
be before hens at all times. 


NEW FEED BRANDS 
“HENRY’S” for dairy feed, horse and mule feed, 
wheat flour, and cream meal. The Henry Feed & 
Supply Company, Kosciusko, Miss. . Filed October 


28, 1929. Serial No. 291,663. Published February 18, 
1930. Claims use since May, 1929. 

“MURPHY’S VIT-O-RAY” for supplemental feeds 
for poultry, hogs and cattle. Murphy Products Com- 


MINERAL FEED 


ROvEN 


ORAVITE 


pany, Burlington, Wis. 


Filed January 11, 1930. 
Serial No. 294,679. Published February 18, 1930. 
Claims use since June, 1928. 

“RED SKIN” for poultry feeds of all kinds, hog 
and pig feeds, dairy feeds, stock feeds, and other 


products. Nebraska Consolidated Mills Company, 


THEA! MERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


CRAIN TRADE 


Omaha, Neb. Filed December 19, 1929. Serial No. 
293,888. Published February 25, 1930. Claims use 
since February 13, 1926, on poultry feeds of all 
kinds, hog and pig feeds, and dairy feeds; since 
June 5, 1928, on stock feeds. 

“ORAVITE” for poultry feed. California Vita- 
mine Company, Inc., Los. Angeles, Calif. Filed 
January 14, 1930. Serial No. 294,760. Published 
February 25, 1930. Claims use since January 1, 
1929. “SUPER- MASH” for poultry feed. Feeders 
Supply & Manufacturing Company, Kansas City, 
Mo. Filed October 14, 1929. Serial No. 291,055. 
Published March 4, 1930. Claims use since July 16, 
1928. 

“ZIPPER FEEDS” for prepared feed for cattle, 
livestock, and poultry. Filed November 12, 1929. 
Serial No. 292,346. Published March 4, 1930. Claims 
use since August 15, 1929. 

Not Subject to Opposition 

“MURPHY’S FORMULA MINERAL FEED” for 
feeds with a high mineral content for cattle, hogs, 
sheep, poultry, and horses. Murphy Products Com- 
pany, Burlington, Wis. Filed January 11, 1930. 
Serial No. 294,678. Published March 4, 1930. ‘Claims 
use since June, 1920. 

“PROVEN” for poultry food. Albers Bros. Mill- 
ing Company, San Francisco, Calif. Filed May 20, 
1929. Serial No. 284,283. Published March 4, 1930. 
Claims use since January 1, 1929. 


Trademarks Registered 

867,029. Sheep Feed. Grain Belt Mills Company, 
South St. Joseph, Mo. Filed October 17, 1929. Serial 
No. 291,159. Published November 26, 1929. Reg- 
istered February 11, 1930. 

267,071. Stock Feeds. Live Stock Exchange, Inc., 
Des Moines, Iowa. Filed September 12, 1929. Serial 
No. 289,703. Published November 26, 1929. Regis- 
tered February 11, 1930. 

267,738. Calf Meal, poultry feeds, hog and pig 
feeds, and dairy feeds. 
ness as Humboldt Elevator Mills, Humboldt, Kan. 
Filed October 12, 1928. Serial No. 273,743. Pub- 
lished December 3, 1929. Registered February 25, 
1930. 

267,853. Developing Grains, starter mash, baby- 
chick scratch feed, dairy rations. El Campo Rice 
Milling Company, El Campo, Texas. Filed May 20, 
1929. Serial No. 284,293. Published December 17, 
1929. Registered March 4, 1930. 


Prints 


12,155.—Title: On Making Molasses, Feeds. For 
Gruendler equipment for cold mixing molasses feeds. 
Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. Published September 3, 1929. Registered Oc- 
tober 29, 1929. 

12,171.—Title: You too will like Crosman Seeds. 
For seeds. Crosman Seed Company, Inc., Hast Ro- 
chester, N. Y. Published December 1, 1928. Regis- 
tered November 5, 1929. 

Labels 


36,462.—Title: Duplex. For chick mash. South- 
ern Milling Company, Augusta, Ga. Published Janu- 
ary 15, 1929. Registered October 15, 1929. 

36,587.—Title: Kanna Puppy Food. For pre- 
pared food of meat, oil, milk and cereals for .pup- 
pies. The Southwestern Packing Company, Inc., 
Phoenix, Ariz. Published) August 14, 1929. Regis- 
tered November 5, 1929. 


FROM July 1, 1929 to March 1, 1930, United States 
barley exports were 18,907,000 bushels, compared to 
almost 50,000,000 bushels during The corresponding 
period in 1928-29. 


BEANS 


FARM BOARD ADVANCE TO BEAN GROWERS 
RETARDS TRADE OF BEAN HOUSES 

The Federal Farm Board has advanced $30,000 to 
the Colorado Bean Growers Association, and a 
$100,000 loan is being approved for Idaho growers. 
“As a consequence bean dealers throughout wide 
sections of the West have run into a blind alley so 
far as trade at current prices is concerned. 

This situation is almost in the phenomenon class 
in view of the fact that Idaho, Colorado, and New 
Mexico all had bumper bean crops the past season. 

Bean elevators in Denver and elsewhere report 
their accumulations of beans are far less than the 
demand. 


GOVERNMENT RELEASES BEAN 
PRODUCTION FIGURES 
Final returns of 1929 bean production in the 
United States, as shown by revised figures of the 


Government, indicate an increase of nearly 2,000,- 


W. L. Drake, doing busi- _ 


Forty-Eighth Ye 


000 bushels above the 1928 harvest. Total yield 
1929 was 19,337,000 bushels. 

Michigan, largest bean-producing state, — 
credited with 5,691,000 bushels, with Californ 
yield only 600,000 bushels less. Other states, | 
their production listed in bushels, are: New Yo 
1,250,000; Montana 525,000; Idaho 2,116,000; Wye 
ing 481,000; Colorado 1,911,000; and New Mexi 
1,688,000. 

The principal changes shown in the report are in 
acreage figures. In Michigan the production est 
mate is about the same as last year, but the acre | 
age has been increased while the yield has been | 
placed down to 8.2 bushels per acre. 

In commenting on the estimates the Federal : , 
port says that this year’s crop shows “a somew 
smaller production of pea beans, small whites, r 
kidneys, and pinks, and a much smaller crop 4 ; 
Mexican reds. It means a slightly larger production 
of limas and cranberriés, considerably more black | 
eyes, and a much larger production of pintos r 
great northerns.” 


A GUESS ON BEAN MARKETS 

“The Bean Bag doesn’t always predict eee 
the trend of the market, and there has been criti- 
cism at times because we made flat statement: 
when a little hedging might have been done. For | 
instance, the 1929 crop in Michigan was short, and | 
right along we said it would be as high as the 
previous year. We were wrong. But we also aed 
prices were too high and they should be down 2 
couple of dollars; and for the last several mont! 
they have been ruling about the point we had in 
mind: Percentage of .500. bs i 


“Rather foolish to predict the 1930 market. With 
Michigan’s running between $6 and $7, farmers are 
making a fair profit on their crop, and should be | 
ready to again plant a normal acreage or better. 
Pinto growers in Colorado and New Mexico raised a 
large crop and their prices haven’t been any too 
encouraging. California and the Northwest alsg 
grow many beans and have been receiving fair 
prices. New York has followed Michigan closely. - 

“Developments in Michigan, including a recor rd 
breaking blizzard just before Christmas, might tend 
to raise bean prices because of difficulty in gettin 
deliveries from farmers. Roads have been impas: 
able except along trunk lines. Importation is re | 

ported to have slackened, and a pickup in demand 
would strengthen prices. F 

“Market students believe 1930 will be a year ¢ ca 
stable business, with bean jobbers keeping away 
from speculation. A few are said to have lost in 
the stock market crash, and they especially will b 
wary. The tariff remains unsettled. It might he 
in the 1930 crop, if the bean tariff increase gt 
into effect before next fall.”—Bean Bag. 


| 
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BEAN-SALES SETUP MADE 
Organization plans for a $1,000,000 national be | 
marketing association, presented recently by rep 
resentatives of the dry bean industry, have bee 
approved, it is announced by the Federal Farm 
Board. ; ry 
This new national setup will handle only arg 
beans “to promote a more orderly, efficient, and 
profitable marketing” of the commodity. It is pro 
posed to include every co-operative dealing in d 
beans in the membership of the association, it wa 
stated orally by Joseph Plummer, president of the 
Colorado Bean Growers Association, Denver, follow 
ing the recent conference with the board. 
An educational campaign has been instituted im 
New York looking toward the organization there 0 
a bean co-operative, since that is the only district 
without one. It would be necessary for it to be 
represented by a local co-operative before the grow 
ers could have affiliation with the new body. , 
Mr. Plummer pointed out that the proposed $1,000; 
000: sales agency was not asking for financial assist 
ance. He explained that green bean growers 
handlers would not be included in the new set-up. 
String beans, it was explained by the Federal F 
Board, would probably come under the natic 
setup for fresh vegetables, since these beans 
perishables. 
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FARMER GRAIN DEALERS MEET 


j, Convicting the present marketing system of 
' fostering two evils—over-production and injudici- 
| ous buying and selling—the Farmers Grain 


| Dealers Association of Ohio, which met late last 
Tis, 2 . ° 
‘month in Toledo, went on record as opposing the 
method of dumping a year's wheat crop on the 
market at one time. It must be spread out over 
he 12 months, held in elevators and marketed as 
. needed if the wheat grower is to have a fair return, 
_ members of the association declared. 
|: & “Tt costs $1.23 a bushel to grow wheat in Ohio,” 
| William C. Horn, president of the Ohio Grain 
| Dealers Association said: “This is figured on a 
| 20-bushel yield to the acre. Last year farmers got 
' only 17 bushels. And today (February 26) wheat 
| was being quoted at $1.04. 

“AJl farmers must be educated to the needs of 
the wheat-marketing. We must make terminal 
arrangements to hold reserve crop in stock. There 

| is. 2 per cent more wheat acreage for 1930 than 
last year. We must prepare for intelligent market- 
ing of this crop.” 
The Ohio Farmers Grain & Supply Association, 
| a subsidiary of the Farmers Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion of Ohio, became a stockholder in the Farmers 
_ National Grain Corporation, organized to market 
grain for the 6,000,000 United States farmers. 
Capital stock of $10,000 is held by the Ohio group. 
| New officers were elected at the meeting and are 
as follows: President, William C. Horn; first vice- 
| president, L. C. Schmunk; second vice-president, 
| Leon Gove; secretary, Charles Latchaw. 


| ILLINOIS DEALERS HEAR 
i HOWARD DEFEND CO-OPS 


yi 4 Speaking before the twenty-seventh annual con- 
| yention of the Farmers Grain Dealers Association 
| of Illinois, J. R. Howard, director of organization 
for the Federal Farm Board, emphatically denied 
that it was the intent of the new farmer-owned and 
controlled co-operative organizations to ruin estab- 
lished business and confiscate investments. Mr. 
Howard made it plain that existing marketing 
facilities are not to be scrapped. 

“In their stabilization of prices,” he said, “the 
board will not go contrary to the trends of 
economic laws. The farm board is too hard-headed, 
and knows the danger too well to try to set and 
get an artificial price for grain or other commod- 
ities. The board must and will follow the law of 
supply and demand and that law is effective only 
When it acts without restraint. 

“Jt is not the purpose of Congress or the farm 
board to junk the present efficient marketing facili- 
ties or personnel operating in conformity to farm- 
ers’ welfare. It will require practically just as 
much capital and labor and warehousing and other 
_ facilities under the co-operative system as are now 
being used. So far as the facilities are concerned, 
he Federal Farm Board cannot assist in the 
building of new ones until a survey of the exist- 
ing facilities has been made and effort made 

either to lease or buy those facilities at reasonable 

Q No confiscation of useful property is con- 


“WASHINGTON DEALERS MOVE 
~~ “TO IMPROVE TRADE RULES 


_ Definite action in regard to proper trade rule 
practice was taken by the Feed Dealers Associa- 
tion of Washington at its second annual convention 
held last month in Tacoma. One hundred and fifty 
alers from all parts of Washington and neighbor- 
ing states attended. 
_ Officers for the ensuing year were elected by 
the board of governors. They are: President, 
harles England; vice-president, A. G. Nelson; 
secretary-treasurer, George R. Thompson. 
Important business transacted by the convention 
included the adoption of a schedule of uniform 
sack weights, of standard terms to be observed in 
filling hay contracts, of a set of rules for procedure 
n arbitration of disputes, and 14 tentative trade 
practice regulations. The latter cover prac- 
tices general throughout the trade in matters 
in terms of sale, standard bag weights, misbranding, 
imitation of trade name, defamation of competitors, 
feed association terms on hay, selling below cost, 
mwarranted quantity discounts, public display of 
prices and terms, inducing breach of contract, re- 
bates, dividends and profit sharing, guaranteeing 
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against decline, charge for warehousing and collec- 
tion of hauling charges. : 

In his annual message, President England 
touched on the marketing act, saying he believed 
it was favorable only to the co-operatives and was 
likely to drive out the independent feed dealer. He 
stated that the association has appointed a public 
relations committee to watch every move closely 
and to immediately advise the members of new 
developments. 

In regard to association affairs, he explained that 
it had been necessary to increase the dues and 
place the organization on a budget system to clear 
it of all outstanding debts. He said that railroads 
have announced an increase in hay rates which the 
association had vigorously opposed. At the present 
time, he continued, the attitude of the association 
was one of “watchful waiting” for a decision on 
this matter and that the members could look for 
a favorable decision. E 

A report on the newly organized Oregon Feed 
Dealers Association was given by W. C. Theda, 
president. Mr. Theda brought a message of appre- 
ciation from the Oregon members for the interest 
taken in their association by both the Washington 
dealers and the national association. 


TRADE GROWTH KEYNOTE AS 
EASTERN DEALERS MEET 


On February 21 and the holiday following, mem- 
bers of the Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants 
convened at Binghamton, N. Y., for a “trade-ex- 
pansion conference,” and broke several previous 
attendance records. 

F. B. Morrison, feed expert of Ithaca, N. Y., 
where he is professor in the New York Coilege of 
Agriculture, gave one of the feature addresses. Less 
technical in nature was the message of M. R. Hor- 
ton, Peekskill, N. Y., who spoke on the value of 
slogans in building trade. M. T. Munn, seed expert, 
gave a brief address. - 

F. M. McIntyre, of Pottsdam, N. Y., president of 
the feed federation, introduced D. K. Steenbergh, 
secretary of the Central Retail Feed Dealers Asso- 
ciation, who spoke on current competitive condi- 
tions. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 


March 26-27—-Kansas Farmers Co-operative Grain 
Dealers Association meets in Hutchinson, Kan. 

March 28-29—Oklahoma Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association meets in Enid, Okla. 

April 25-26—California Hay, Grain and Feed 
Dealers Association meets in Los Angeles, Calif. 

May 13-14 (tentative)—Illinois Grain Dealers As- 
sociation meets in Decatur, Ill. 

May 20-21—Kansas Grain Dealers Association 
meets in Hutchinson, Kan. 

May 22-24-American Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation meets in French Lick, Ind. 

June 16-17—Central Retail Feed Association 
meets in Milwaukee, Wis. 

June 25-27—-American Seed Trade Association 
meets in Toronto, Canada. 

July 7-8—National Hay Association meets in 
Columbus, Ohio. 

October 12—-Terminal Grain Weighmasters Na- 
tional Association meets in Chicago, Il. 

October 13-15—-Grain ard Feed Dealers National 
Association meets in Chicago, Ill. 

October 14—Chief Grain Inspectors 
Association meets in Chicago, Ill. 


NEW REGIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR FEED MANUFACTURERS 


Cc. N. Barrett, of Northrup, King & Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., wav elected first president of the 
Northwest Feed Manufacturers Association at its 
organization meeting held last month in Minne- 
apolis. The organization expects to draw a great 
many feed-miller members from the seven states, 
Minnesota, the Dakotas, Montana, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
and northern Michigan. 

Cc. H. Karschner, of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Company, was elected vice-president and an Albert 
Dickinson representative, G. W. Smith, secretary- 
treasurer. The executive committeemen likewise 
represent the big mills: C. C. Massie (Northrup- 
King); H. R. McLaughlin (Washburn Crosby); 
C. E. McCartney (Ralston Purina); and H. M. 
Savage (International). Officials of the association 
announce that their purpose is “to improve trade 
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and selling conditions in the Northwest.” 

“There is no intention on the part of the asso 
ciation to coerce,” President Barrett emphasized. 
“It ig just a case of sound business practice for 
feed manufacturers and dealers.” 


Association Briefs | 
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THE Northwest Grain Association has leased 
offices at 600-602, Flour Exchange Building, in 
Minneapolis, having moved in last month. The 
Farmers National Grain Corporation will also open 
offices in Minneapolis soon. 

MORE than 150 feed dealers and feed salesmen 
attended the short course on feed held last month 
at the Virginia Polytechnic Institute at Blacks- 
burg. 

MEMBERS of the Mill & Elevator Fieldmans 
Association met in the Palmer House, Chicago, last 
month for their tweny-third annual convention. 
Among the speakers was George Livingston, execu 
tive vice-president of the Millers National Federa- 
tion. 

FRED HOLM, owner of the Olympia Feed Com- 
pany, was elected Southwest Washington governor 
of the Washington Feed Dealers Association at the 
Tacoma meeting of the state organization. 

THE Minneapolis Grain Shippers Association 
held its regular monthly dinner and business meet- 
ing at the Nicolett Hotel, the feature being an 1n- 
teresting talk on the situation in Turkey. 

WwW. W. CUMMINGS, secretary of the Ohio Grain 
Mill and Feed Dealers Association, with his wife, 
returned early this month from a motor trip to 
Florida. 

PLANS are going forward for the sixth annual 
convention of the California Hay, Grain and Feed 
Dealers Association, to be held in Los Angeles, April 
95 and 26. The program of the Federal Farm 
Board as it affects the grain business will be one of 
the most important questions brought to the front 
for the consideration of the association. 

LEON COVE demonstrated why “toastmastering” 
is an art at the annual panquet for the Farmers 
Grain Dealers Association of Ohio last month. The 
address of the evening was” delivered by Frank L. 
Mulholland, attorney, of Toledo. Music was fur- 
nished by Ben. Hofner’s orchestra. 

TWO regional meetings of the grain trade were 
sponsored by the Illinois Grain Dealers Association 
last month, one being held at Chatsworth and the 
other at Wenona, III. 

A NEW campaign for additional members has 
been started by the Indiana Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion, requesting all members to take part. The goal 
has been set at 100. 

THE Kansas Grain Dealers Association will hold 
its thirty-third annual convention May 20 and 21 
at Hutchinson, Kan., according to . announcement 
made by E. J. Smiley, secretary. 

THE New York State Feed Manufacturers Associ- 
ation has changed the name of its organization to 
the North Atlantic States Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. The new president is R. S. Riford. 

MEETINGS were held in Hillsboro, Salem, and 
Eugene, Ore., March 12, 13, and 14, respectively, by 
the Oregon Feed Dealers Association, recently or- 
ganized. Satisfactory response to the work of the 
association has been received, says Ww. C. Theda, 
president. 


NEW WHEAT EXPORT REGULATIONS 
FOR SOUTH AFRICA 


As a result of representations made by wheat far- 
mers to the Minister of Agriculture, five grain ele- 
vators are to be available from January 1 to May 31 
for the storage of wheat throughout the Union of 
South Africa, according to a report from Assistant 
Trade Commissioner DuWayne G. Clark. Four 
of these elevators are in the Orange Free State, at 
Bethlehem, Clocolan, Ficksburg, and Westminster. 
The fifth is at Middelburg, Transvaal. 


The department of agriculture has announced 
that wheat will be accepted and graded at the five 
aforementioned elevators, as well as at Potchef- 
stroom, Transvaal, and at Moorreesburg, in the Cape 
Province, under government regulations: The 
grades shall be as follows: Choice White—To include 
any white wheat which contains an admixture of 
not more than 49 per cent of Red wheat and 5 per 
cent of Durum wheat. Wheat in this grade shall 
weigh not less than 62 pounds to the Imperial 
bushel, and contain not more than 2 per cent of for- 
eign matter; and choice Red—to include any Red 
wheat which contains an admixture of not more 
than 29 per cent of White wheat and 5 per cent of 
Durum wheat. Wheat in this grade shall weigh not 
less than 62 pounds to the Imperial bushel. 


sales would be smaller than last year for the 

Clovers, Alfalfa, Timothy, cowpeas, soy beans, 
millet, and sorgo. They expected sales of Sudan 
grass to be about the same as and seed corn 
slightly greater than last year. These conclusions 
were drawn from the reports, released this month, 
of nearly 1,800 retail dealers, received by the United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The in- 
shipments of these dealers, not including their local 
purchases, amounted to about one-twelfth the total 
quantity of Clover and grass seed that enters com- 
mercial channels. The total expected in-shipments 
of the 11 kinds of seed already mentioned and 
shown in the accompanying table, are about 7 
per cent smaller than those of last spring. 


The larger domestic crop of Red Clover was given 
as the principal reason for expecting smaller in- 
shipments of that kind of seed. On the other hand, 
in those sections where larger in-shipments were 
expected, the lower price was given principally as 
the reason for shipping in greater quantities. 


Further, the presence of the larger supply of Red 
Clover seed likewise was given as the chief cause 
for expecting smaller in-shipments of Sweet Clover 
and the comparatively lower price of Red Clover 
was given as the main reason for shipping in less 
Alfalfa seed in some sections. The larger crop of 
Alsike Clover was expected to curtail in-shipments 
of that kind of seed. The carryover of Timothy 
seed bought previously was given by retailers as 
their chief reason for expecting smaller in-ship- 
ments. The high prices of cowpeas and sorgo 
(“cane”) were given as reasons for curtailing in- 
shipments of those kinds. 


Ample supplies of soy beans in many localities 
caused retail dealers to expect smaller in-shipments. 
In several states the germination of seed corn was 
such that larger in-shipments would be required. 


Retail dealers on February 1 were requested to 
give the estimated quantity of each kind of, seed 
that would be shipped in by them for sowing the 
1930 crop. At the same time, they were asked to 
give their in-shipments last year with reasons for 
the differences of the in-shipments for the two 
years. A majority of the reports came from mer- 
chants operating general stores, hardware stores, 
elevators, etc., in small towns where they are in 
close touch with farmers. Their figure should be a 
reliable indicator as to how farmers’ purchases will 
compare this season with those of last spring. The 
accompanying takle shows in percentages by states 
how the in-shipments of these dealers compare with 
each other for the two years. Figures from a few 
wholesale seedsmen were not used in the table but 
were obtained for guidance. 

In-shipments of Red Clover seed by 1,103 retail 
dealers, amounting to 3,656,000 pounds in the aggre- 
gate last year, are expected to show a decrease of 
about 20 per cent this spring. Demand was expected 
to run ahead of that of last year in the eastern con- 
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suming section but to fall far behind that of a year 
ago in the principal producing states, with the ex- 
ception of Oregon. In making a comparison be- 
tween the in-shipments of this spring and those of 
last spring, 359 dealers indicated that they would 
be larger this year, 421 that they would be smaller, 
and 323 that they would be about the same for the 
two years. 

A decrease of 10 per cent in the quantity of Al- 
sike Clover to be shipped in was indicated by 1,105 
retail dealers. Last spring they shipped in 1,729,000 
pounds in the aggregate. Dealers reporting greater 
in-shipments numbered 294, compared with 340 who 
reported less and 471 who expected about the 
same quantity for both years. Retail dealers, num- 
bering 1,079, expected their in-shipments of Sweet 
Clover to be about 8 per cent smaller than last 
spring, when in the aggregate they amounted to 
3,448,000 pounds. Comparing in-shipments this 
spring with last spring, 252 dealers indicated they 
would be larger, 332 that they would be smaller and 
495 that they would be the same for the two years. 
A decrease of about 6 per cent in the in-shipments 
of Alfalfa seed was shown by 1,195 retail dealers 
whose in-shipments totaled 3,157,000 pounds last 
spring. Increases in some of the heavy producing 
states were offset by decreases in others. Compar- 
ing in-shipments expected this spring with those of 
last spring, 304 reported they would be larger; 346, 
smaller; and 545, the same for the two years. 

The in-shipments of Timothy seed by 1,067 deal- 
ers, amounting to 4,261,000 pounds in the aggregate 
last year, are expected to show a decrease of about 
8 per cent this spring. Dealers expecting larger in- 
shipments numbered 220, compared with 326 who 
expected they would be smaller and 521 who in- 
dicated about the same for both years. 

Retail dealers expected in-shipments of soy beans 
to show a decrease of about 5 per cent over those 
of last spring. Of the 523 dealers whose in-ship- 
ments last year amounted to 2,358,000 pounds in 
the aggregate, 120 indicated larger, 119 smaller, and 
284 about the same as last year. 

Reports of 646 dealers whose in-shipments of 
millet seed amounted to 1,372,000 pounds last year, 
indicated a decrease of 2 per cent this spring. 
Larger in-shipments than last year were expected 
by 131 dealers, while 142 expected smaller and 373 
the same as last year. Retail dealers expected to 
ship in about the same quantity of Sudan grass seed 
as last spring. Of the 629 dealers whose in-ship- 
ments last year amounted to 2,006,000 pounds, 117 


1930 COMPARED WITH 1929 


No. of re- Red Alsike Sweet Cow- Soy Sudan Sorgo Seed 

States ports Clover Clover Clover Alfalfa Timothy peas beans Millets grass (cane) corm 
% % Jo % To % % Jo To %o % % 

New England ..104 113 110 101 91 93 93 91 100 100 107 
Southern 7... 5... 35 138 Pacis ew OT 144 103 100 62 79 82 101 
New .York .....; 54 107 109 97 107 99 98 100 112 101 98 
Pennsylvania ... 80 110 115 100 95 96 90 116 112 114 99 
Maryland: ws. 14 89 92 95 98 85 81 90 105 100 ear 100 
West Virginia... 24 97 102 97 100 93 pac 97 100 100 100 100 
MAT SIMI. Susie se 28 118 108. 116 109 3 T2: 102 167 101 127 99 
Tennessee ...... 20 78 116 106 105 106 119 98 L044 100 129 59 
Kentucky 23.5 3%. 43 96 86 75 68 82 97 107 76 8 99 111 
ORIG. etc ae bitate 121 72 93 104 91 96 127 97 109 97 124 p bali 
Rg cYO GES of: teens 81 59 66 87 80 93 72 93 89 80 91 70 
TMlinoisy yi Nees 88 56 75 102 83 79 96 75 83 79 84 106. 
TOW polos ate 164 83 85 84 97 90 90 99 91 105 93 100 
Missouri ........ 80 82 80 82 115 94 86 80 85 97 107 148 
Michigan ....... 116 56 80 83 84 74 102 84 102 89 102 
Wisconsin ...... 98 84 98 83 91 97 109 105 91 98 sak 104 
Minnesota ...... 120 82 90 76 91 98 102 TT {04 75 94 
N.. “Dakota. oo... 42 vee rls 99 119 75 cll 101 102 98 93 
S.° Dakota. ..... 34 106 103 94 104 136 102 88 101 101 87 
Nebraska ...... 78 117 93 107 102 60 acts 102 87 104 60 101 
Kansas ness 5% 81 141 109 100 133 123 132 gti: 92 110 74 146 
Oklahoma ....... 40 ach 112 97 sia 165 69 104 111 96 145 
ATKANSAS ei. -00 3 24 136 100 88 51 103 120 89 108 93 
ERAS hie causes: 54 : 112 126 118 oth 123 101 96 120 
New Mexico .... 11 141 69 f 100 95 115 79 
Montana ....... 11 ve 81 53 86 100 a 74 
Colorado-s.aeen. 23 155 113 91 ween 102 89 99 74 
PERG o5) ce etbinte « 15 52 ae 105 104 100 123 ao 85 
Washington .... 39 113 84 133 98 111 133 108 
Oregon’ oie san 27 145 103 102 101 97 100 woite 104 
California ...... 28 121 74 : 80 107 59 


_in-some sections than in others. 


expected larger in-shipments, while 133 expected | 
they would be smaller and 379; the same. | 

An increase of about 3 per cent was indicated in | 
the reports of 665 retail dealers who shipped in a } 
total of 60,500 bushels of seed corn last spring. | 
More seed corn than last year was expected to be | 
shipped in by 187 dealers, while less was indicated | 
by 158, and the same by 320 dealers. ‘| 


HOW TO JUDGE ALFALFA SEED 


Alfalfa seed should be plump, uniform, and prac | 
tically free from small, shriveled, or immature seed. | 
Fresh seed is usually olive green in color, but may | 
be dark green or brown. Seed which is old or has } 
been exposed to rain will be darker in color than | 
normal, but color is not important if the seed germi- - 
nates well (around 90 per cent). The dealer is re- ) 

quired to state on the label the percentage of ger- | 
mination as well as the weed seed content. ; 

Some lots of alfalfa contain a considerable per- ° 
centage of what is known as hard seed. Although 
such seed is usually sound, the hardness of the | 
seed coat prevents it from absorbing water readily; 
hence its germination is delayed. A small per- 
centage of hard seed is not seriously objectionable, 
but a large proportion necessitates a heavier rate | 
of seeding to insure a good stand. The percentage 
of hard seed varies with seasonable conditions and 
also appears to be. more prevalent in seed grown 
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Good Alfalfa seed should be free from weed seeda 
and other impurities, should be of good quality and 
of high germination, and should be as pure as pos- 
sible as to variety. { 

Weed seeds are always objectionable in Alfalfa | 
seed, but particularly is this true of noxious weeds | 
which may become permanent pests, or which may 
interfere with the growth of the Alfalfa itself. Weed — 
seeds may occur in Alfalfa seed from any section of : 
the country, but by due precautions they can be | 
avoided. The careful seed grower does not allow | 
objectionable weeds, especially those whose seed | 

| 
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cannot be readily removed, to mature in the Alfalfa - 
field. Seed dealers also are usually well equipped — 
to remove weed seed, and other foreign material 
from seed, although certain weed seeds, for ex- 
ample some of the dodders, cannot be removed with 
any degree of success. 


THE POOL’S PURE-SEED POLICY | 


In the pool-publicity organ, Scoop Shovel, R. M. 
Mahoney, general manager of a provincial wheat 
pool in Canada, outlines his organization plan for 
promoting a wider use of certified seed. 

“Ready money and the bother of getting seed,” 
he says, “are often the things that stand in the 
way of many growers starting at least a small 
registered seed plot. We, therefore, decided that we 
might accomplish something or at least make a 
start in the right direction if we were to make y 
rangements whereby growers could write to this 
office for registered seed, stating the kind and 
quantity required. We would secure this for them 
at the lowest possible price, send it on to them © 
freight prepaid and charge the cost of this seed — 
against their future Pool payments. I do not know 
that this will materially reduce the cost per bushel, - 
but it does eliminate a large part of the bother to 
the individual and it eliminates the need of sending - 
cash with the order.” : 

Quantities which can be purchased for the indi — 
vidual must of necessity depend upon the quantity — 
of grain that he has shipped to the pool. Seed will 
only be sent in quantities to members whose de- — 
liveries have been sufficient to warrant it. G 


FLAXSEED VARIETIES DEVELOPED BY 
“SURVIVAL OF FITTEST” : 


Sowing seeds where they have least chance to 
grow and mature is one of the methods science uses 
for improving plants. Flaxseed presents a good 
example. 

About 30 years ago scientists learned that flax — 
ceased to do well on old land because of the dé 
velopment of flax wilt, a fungous disease that was 
transmitted to the plants from the infected soil. 
A. C. Dillman of the United States Department of 
Agriculture tells how Professor H. L. Bolley, of — 
North Dakota, and his co-workers developed im- 
proved flax by sowing seed in the very fields worst NW 
infested by the wilt organism. This resulted in the — 
destruction of the seedlings that were susceptible — 
to wilt. Relatively few of the plants were able to — 
survive and mature seed for the next year’s sowing, 

(Continued on Page 572) 
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_ The Newsome Feed & Grain Company of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., recently closed its branch at Buffalo, 


|. oe 
| Part of the storage tanks of the William-Kelly 
| Milling Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been con- 
| verted into a public warehouse to meet the needs 
| ereated by the farm board. 
ie The New York Central Rairoad Company has 
equipped its plant, the Weehawken (N. J.) Grain 
Elevator with an indirect Hess Steam Drier of 
_ 4,500-bushel capacity an hour. | 
The grain and hay firm of George EH. Morrison & 
Co., Baltimore, Md., has been dissolved, and the 
former partners, George E. Morrison, and Herman 
- Runge, will operate separately. ; 
| The Fitchburg (Mass.) Farmers Co-operative 
| Union, Inc., has been chartered to operate grain 
a elevators and to deal in grain, feed, and other 
products. Evert Wainonen is president, and Oscar 
Jarkko, treasurer. 
_F. Brennison & Son, Inc., has recently been or- 
a ganized at Buffalo, N. Y., to engage in the grain 
_ and hay business. The principals of the corporation 
are Fred Brennison, Fred D. Brennison, and Warren 
_ B. Wilkes, of Buffalo. 


The Ralston Purina Company has let contract to 


" 
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ee The elevator property and flour mill of Bill, Bell 
 & Co., Ogdensburg, N. Y., have been sold to the St. 
_ Lawrence Valley Power Corporation which will 
‘| operate the plant. O. R. Bell, president, who has 
- been with the company 46 years, plans to retire. 


ILLINOIS 

Miller & Seagrist have taken over the R. L. Todd 
elevator at Sugar Grove. 
_ The Blackstone (Ill.) Farmers Grain Company 
- will electrify its elevator. 

The El Paso (Ill.) Hlevator Company has instal- 
led truck lifts in its three elevators. 

E. L. Wheeler & Company has installed an elec- 
tric overhead dump in its plant at Onarga. 


- Otto W. Schade is operating the O. C. Baker ele- 
_ yator at Ashton which he recently purchased. 


The Staley Manufacturing Company, of Decatur, 
a taken over the Uppendahl elevator at Dalton 
BecaLy. 

The Frankfort (Ill.) Grain Company plans to re- 
_ pair its elevator this spring and install a large feed 


é Rose & McDavid Company have sold their grain 
elevator at Cushman (Sullivan p. 0.) to Paul Smith, 
it is reported. < oat 

' Shultz, Baujan & Co. has equipped its plant at 

_ Beardstown with moisture testing and grain grad- 
ing equipment. 

_ Stockholders of the Farmers Elevator Company, 
at Ladd, have let contract to George Sathors, of 

“3 per inston, for the erection of a new grain ele- 
~ vator. 


The Hast Peoria (Ill.) Elevator Company will 
start work in a few weeks on a 500,000-bushel grain 
storage addition to its plant. The capacity of the 
‘present house is 500,000 bushels. 


; ' The Federal Grain Elevators, Inc., of Peoria, are 
be he operating the elevator of the Rankin (Ill.) Grain 
+ Gompany which they leased recently for a term of 
years from the owner, Mrs. C. A. Burks of Decatur. 


' The Ocoya (Ill.) Farmers Elevator Company 
Plans to replace its gasoline power with 1014-horse- 
‘power fully enclosed, self-ventilated motors. Anti- 
ir Ber ction bearings and head drives will also be in- 


he elevators at Deer Creek and at Cooper have 
ie been taken over by the farmers of these commu- 
nities who plan to operate them. The houses were 
_ formerly owned by the Farmers Grain, Livestock & 
_ Coal Association. 
The Farmers of Illinois have formed the Illinois 
_ Grain Corporation, a $3,000,000 grain marketing 
_ organization, with headquarters in Chicago, to co- 
_ Operate with the Farmers National Grain Corpora- 
tion. C. G. Johnstone, Bloomington, is president; 
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J. G. Sailor, Cissna Park, vice-president; Harrison 
Fahrnkopf, general manager, and Robert A. 
Cowles, treasurer. 

The Rock Island elevator at Chicago, which has 
been in operation for over 40 years, is to be razed 
to make room for expansion of railroad property. 
The house, which is filled with grain, has a capac- 
ity of 1,000,000 bushels. 

The Fernandes Grain Company, of Springfield, 
will start work soon on the construction of a new 
elevator at Farmersville to replace its house which 
recently burned. The new house will probably be 
of concrete construction. 

The Moline (Ill.) Elevator Company was recently 
organized with a capital of $10,000 as a subsidiary 
of the Montgomery Blevator Company, of Moline, to 
promote sales and service of the parent organization 
throughout the United States. 


WESTERN 


The Campbell County Farm Bureau is consider- 
ing the purchase of one of the local elevators at 
Gillette, Wyo. 

Construction work has started on the new grain 
elevator at Tacoma, Wash., for the port commis- 
sion, aS previously reported. The elevator will have 
30 bins, each 110 feet high. 

The I. C. Sanford Grain Company, Portland, Ore., 
has closed its business. Harold Sanford is liquidat- 
ing the business in Portland, Spokane,-and Seattle 
which was established five years ago. 

The Brighton (Colo.) Farmers Co-operative HEle- 
yator Company has discontinued its side lines of 
implements, tires and accessories, and is conduct- 
ing a strictly grain, feed and hay business. 


Ahlquist Bros. have let contract for rebuilding 
the plant of the Wendell (Idaho) Milling & Eleya- 
tor Company which burned in January. A ware- 
house and office building will be built now, and an 
elevator will be started later which will be ready 
for the new crop: 


The Associated Grain Company has been in- 
corporated at Yakima, Wash., with a capital stock 
of $25,000. The company will handle grain and 
manufacture feed and will be located with the 
Miller Flour Mills with which it will be connected. 
Incorporators are L. O. Janeck, C. A. Peplow, A. W. 
Thomson, L. E. Perry, and J. G. Miller. 


IOWA 

The Farmers Elevator Company, of Malcom, has 
completed a new office building. 

The Nebraska-Iowa Grain Company closed its 
elevators at Farragut on March 1. 

R. P. Andreas has improved his plant at Mount 
Vernon with a one-ton feed mixer. 

The Christensen Grain Company has installed an 
electric truck dump in its elevator at Clarkesville. 

The Farmers Elevator Company of Lanyon, has 
replaced its gravity dump with an electric truck 
dump. 

Work is progressing on the steel tank annex 
which D. Milligan & Co. is adding to its plant at 
Jefferson. 

Three automatic fire extinguishers have been 
placed in the elevator of T. S, Cathcart & Sons, of 
Correctionville. 

The old H. lL. Wilson elevator, erected at Osage 
in 1870, has been torn down. The house has been 
used for storage. 

The Griswold (Iowa) Co-operative Company plans 
to improve the house, which it recently bought, 
to the extent of $2,000. 

The Farmers Elevator Company has awarded 
contract to T. BE. Ibberson Company for repairs on 
its elevators at Scranton. 

Moisture testing and grain grading equipment 
have recently been installed in the plant of the 
Farmers Grain Company of Charter Oak. 

The elevator of the Raven Mineral Company, 
Council Bluffs, Which burned recently, is to be 
rebuilt. Plans are now being arranged. 

The Wabash Railroad will announce plans short- 
ly for the erection of a $600,000 grain storage ele- 
vator in Council Bluffs, it is reported. 

The H. C. Pote elevator at,Marengo is continuing 
business under temporary management awaiting 
probating of the will of H. C. Pote, late owner. Ray 
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Murrell, of Wilder & Murrell Elevator Company, 
Cedar Rapids, is administrator. 

The Macedonia (Iowa) Grain & Lumber Company 
has been incorporated, with A. C. Lewis as presi- 
dent, and George W. Stephens as secretary. 

The J. H. Owens Grain Company has been recent- 
ly organized to operate at Des Moines. Mr. Owens 
was formerly with Taylor & Patton and with the 
Lockwood Grain Company. 

Popkes Bros. have been operating since late in 
February the Gifford elevator at Parkersburg which 
they took over. The new company operates as 
the Popkes Grain Company. 

The Wells-Hamilton Grain Company is operating 
its new elevator at Ewart. The house is equipped 
with electric motors, a 20,000 pound scale, 50- 
horsepower feed grinder, sheller, etc. 

Ground has been broken for additional concrete 
storage tanks which will bring the capacity of the 
Davenport plant of the Ralston Purina Company up 
to approximately 1,000,000 bushels. Another grain 
storage project of the Ralston Purina Company is 
reported under the “Hastern” division of this de- 
partment, 

The Western Flour Mills are building a 400,000- 
bushel grain storage unit and river terminal at 
Davenport, which will be finished this spring. The 
new addition to the elevator will extend out into 
the Mississippi River and have a wharf 350 feet 
long which will be equipped with a marine leg. 
New grain pits and other improvements are being 
installed. 

The Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company 
Morrison, has let contract to T. BE. Ibberson Com- 
pany for the erection of a modern 22,000-bushel 
house to replace the one which burned January 20. 
The elevator will have 10 hopper bottom bins, one 
leg, electric motors, improved spouting, 2,000-bushel 
automatic scale, a 15-ton Fairbanks-Morse Scale, etc. 
A bronze and tile office building, 24 by 36 feet, will 
also be built. 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN 

G. H. Dillingham has closed his elevator at 
Granite Falls, Minn. 

The Itasca Elevator Company, of Duluth, Minn., 
has discontinued its branch office at Minneapolis. 

The Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company, 
Racine, Wis., has voted to increase its capital 
stock from $25,000 to $40,000. 

Frank Fiebiger, formerly with the A. J. Pietrus 
Company, has leased an elevator at Cobden Minn., 
in which he has installed a feed grinder. 

The Knauf & Tesch. Company Kewaunee, Wis., 
has discontinued its mercantile business and will 
confine its operations to its grain elevator. 

A. M. Timm, of Sanborn, Minn., has purchased 
the Sweeney Bros. elevator at Arlington, Minn. 
Daniel Sweeney, former owner, died a few months 
ago. 

The Williams Elevator Company at Beaver Dam, 
Wis., has been taken over by the Mayr Seed & 
Feed Company. The elevator has been in the Wil- 
liams family for 40 years. 

Henry Forbes has sold his grain and feed busi- 
ness at Arpin, Wis., to the McKercher Milling Com- 
pany, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. Donald McKercher 
will manage the plant at Arpin. 

Work starts March 15 on a 500,000-bushel addi- 
tion to one of the elevators of the Bay State Milling 
Company, of Wincna, Minn. Contract has been let 
to Barnett & Record Company, of Minneapolis. The 
new unit is to be ready to receive grain by July 15. 


THE DAKOTAS 

The Western Terminal Elevator Company, 
Sioux City, Iowa, has closed its elevator at Menno, 
SeD. 

Van Osdel, Frick & Co. have equipped their ele- 
vator at Missionhill, S. D., with a gasoline engine 
and a feed grinder. 

L. J. Nelson and Croil Hunter, Fargo, N. D., 
have dissolved thir partnership, and will conduct 
the business as the Nelson Grain Company. 

The Summit (S. D.) Farmers Co-operative Ele- 
vator Company plans to wreck two of its elevators 
this spring. The two houses are the old Dingsor 
elevator and a 25,000-bushel elevator now in opera- 
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tion, 
sheds. 
A building committee, headed by Herman Ganz, 
has been appointed to consider the erection of a 
Farmers Union Elevator at Burlington, N. D. 


The old Shannard grain elevator which has been 
a landmark at Emery, S. D., for many years, is 
being wrecked. The lumber will be used for sheds. 

INDIANA 


The A. F. Holland Company, Vincennes, has ,been 
incorporated with a capital of $10,000 to deal in 
grain and feeds. 

The directors of the Logansport (Ind.) Elevator 
Company and of the Cass County Farm Bureau are 
considering the merger of the two organizations. 

The Farmers Milling & Elevator Company, Veed- 
ersburg, has been incorporated with a ete of 
$35,000. Incorporators are Walter Cook, D. W. Car- 
penter, E. anh S. D. Patton, C. A. Cade, ee 
F. Myers, and W. A. Parish. 


The material will be used for building coal 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN 


Carl Hill has let contract to Rochelle & Rochelle 
for the construction of a 20,000-bushel elevator at 
Buchland, Texas. 


The Santa Fe Grain-Company is completing its 
new 25,000-bushel elevator at Friona, Texas. The 
house will be equipped with rapid handling ma- 
chinery. 


The Texas City (Texas) Terminal Railway Com- 
pany has recommended enlarging its elevator facili- 
ties this year. The new improvements would 
approximate $2,000,000. 


The West Hamlin (W. Va.) Feed Company has 
been incorporated with a capital of $25,000. Incor- 
porators are H. S. McComas, Eustice Adkins, A. H. 
Aushutz, Louis R. Sweet, and A. F. Morris. 


A project is being promoted in Medford, Okla., for 
the financing and constructing of a 50,000-bushel 
co-operative grain elevator which will cost approxi- 
mately $25,000. Frank Clive is one of the principals. 


A 35,000-bushel frame and iron-clad grain eleva- 
tor is being built at Lark, Texas, for the J. N. Beas- 
ley Grain Company, of Amarillo. The house will 
be equipped with rapid grain handling machinery. 


Contract for the new 1,000,000-bushel grain eleva- 
tor which the Oklahoma Wheat Growers Associa- 
tion will build at Enid, Okla., has been let to Jones- 
Hottoletaler Construction Company, of Kansas City, 

0. 


Carter Bros. are operating under the name of 
Carter-Stone, Inc., the elevator at Gruhlkey (Adrian 
p. o.), Texas, which they recently bought. New 
equipment, consisting of a seed cleaner and grader 
are to be installed. 


The Atlanta (Ga.) Flour & Grain Company has 
added a new elevator to its plant which increases 
its capacity 75,000 bushels. The plant has also been 
equipped with two molasses tanks which have a 
total capacity of 30,000 gallons. 


General Mills, Inc., has let contract to Barnett & 
Record Company, Minneapolis, for the erection of a 
1,176,000-bushel terminal elevator to adjoin its plant 
at Wichita Falls, Texas. The new structure will 
consist of a work house and 36 concrete tanks. 


Construction work has started on a 30,000-bushel 
grain elevator at Hereford, Texas. The farmer and 
business interests of White Deer and Hereford 
have formed an organization and subscribed stock 
for the promotion of the new project. J. L. Brooks 
is manager of the Farmers Grain Elevator Company 


at White Deer, which has a capacity of 40,000 
bushels. 


OHIO AND MICHIGAN 


The Pewano (Mich.) Elevater Company plans to 
purchase the Croell elevator at Potterville. 


The Sugar Ridge (Ohio) Grain Company has 
equipped its plant with a corn sheller and cleaner. 


The W. B. Gramlich Company, dealers in grain, 
feed, etc., at Kenton, Ohio, has recently been in- 
corporated. 


The Farmers Grain & Feed Company at Danville, 


Ohio, has been taken over by Dale C. Lanning and 
J. W. Storm. 


The Mid-Western Wheat Company has been re- 
cently organized at Kalamazoo, Mich., with a capi- 
tal of $10;000. 


George Shafer has equipped his plant at Lynch- 


burg, Ohio with a receiving separator, a corn cutter, ’ 


and other machinery. 


The United Grain Company has purchased from 
the Buckland Milling Company their elevators at 
Rossburg and Yorkshire, Ohio. 


E. C. Smith has replaced the engine power in his 
elevator at Carland, Mich., with a 25-horsepower 
single phase motor. The motor is enclosed in a 
fire-resistive room. 


The elevator and feed mill at Merrill, Mich., 


formerly operated by the Merrill Farmers Elevator 
Company, has been sold to Charles Wolohan, Inc., 
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whose headquarters are at Saginaw. The feed 
grinder has been equipped with a magnetic separa- 
tor. 

The Hoytville (Ohio) Grain Company and the 
Eagle Grain Company are considering the merger 
of their companies which would be operated by a 
farmers organization. 


The Amendt Milling Company is selling its old 
elevator at Trenton, Mich., to the Detroit & Toledo 
Shoreline Railway. The elevator was originally a 
mill, the first to be built in Trenton. 


The Deerfield (Mich.) Co-operative Association 
has replaced its single phase motors with fully 
enclosed self-ventilated ball-bearing three-phase 
motors, equipped with automatic starters. 


The Pewamo Elevator Company will rebuild the 
Croel elevator plant at Collins (Lyons p. o.), Mich., 
which recently burned. The company is negotiating 
for the purchase of the site from C. E. Croel. 


The National Milling Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
plans to build a 2,250,000-bushel storage unit which 
will cost approximately $600,000. The new unit 
will give the plant a total storage capacity of about 
5,000,000 bushels. 

L. E. Osmer, of the Michigan Elevator Exchange, 
Lansing, informs us that his company has no in- 
tention of buying up independent elevators in 
Michigan, as was reported in Michigan papers and 
in the last issue of this paper. 


The Farmers Grain Dealers Association is inter- 
ested in promoting a project for the building of a 
large terminal grain elevator, probably at Toledo 
or Fostoria, Ohio, for regional marketing operations 
of the Farmers National Grain Corporation. 


The Valley City Milling Company is remodelling 
the Lockwood Elevator at Portland, Mich., which 
it recently bought, into a feed manufacturing plant. 
A 40-horsepower feed grinder and a corn crack- 
ing unit, both equipped with a. magnetic peparatosy 
will be installed. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA 


Farmers elevators are being organized at Ingalls 
and at Ulysses, Kan., it is reported. 


The Farmers Union Elevator, Weeping Water, 
Neb., has been sold to Fred Klepser. 


The Walter Johnson Grain Company has bought 
the Aden elevator at Waverly, Neb. 


-_The Kenesaw (Neb.) Mill & Elevator Company 
has equipped its plant with a-40-horsepower motor. 
The Farmers Elevator Company has purchased 
the Farmers Grain Company at Morse Bluff, Neb. 


An electric dump has been installed in the plant 
of the Crowell Elevator Company at Petersburg, 
Neb. 


The civic interests of Sidney, Neb., are consider- 
ing plans for the building of a grain elevator this 
year. 


The two elevators at Loup City and Austin, Neb., 
have been taken over by the Brown Grain Com- 
pany. 

The Plains (Kan.) Equity Exchange has let con- 
tract for the erection of a 150,000-bushel concrete 
elevator. 


The Dodge City (Kan.) Co-operative Exchange 
has voted to increase its grain storage capacity 
200,000 bushels. 


The Manley (Neéb.) Co-operative Grain Associa- 
tion, Inc., plans to build a new office and scale 
room, 14 by 24 feet. 

The Farmers Co-operative Grain & Stock Com- 
pany, Haggard, Kan., plans to raze its old elevator 
and build a new house. 

The elevator of the Farmers Grain & Supply 
Company, Ray, Kan., is to be sold at public auction. 
The house was built in 1905. 

The Fowler (Kan.) Equity Exchange plans to. in- 
crease its grain storage capacity to 280,000 bushels. 
Work is now progressing on six large tanks. 

George Gano, who operates a chain of elevators 
in Kansas, has recently sold his elevator at Monte- 
zuma to the Farmers Co-operative Company. 


The Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company 


has been organized: at Ulysses, Kan., which will 
build a 40,000-bushel frame, iron-clad elevator. 


Flynn & Kearney are owners of the new elevator’ 


which is to be built shortly at Big Bow (Johnson 
p. o.), Kan., announcement of which was previously 
made. 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Company has let 
contract for rebuilding the headhouse and storage 
tanks of its plant at Winfield, Kan., which recently 
burned, x 

The Peerless Flour Mills Company, Norton, Kan., 
has let contract to A. F. Roberts Constuction Com- 
pany for the erection of a 30,000-bushel cribbed ele- 
vator at Norcatur. 


The Famo Feed Milling Company, St. Joseph, 
Mo., is including in its $100,000 expansion program 
the erection of a reinforced concrete grain eleva- 
tor which will give it storage space for approxi- 
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mately 500,000 bushels. The project also includes . 
mash feed unit, a loading dock and enlarging its — 
office. | 
Jack Carter plans to build a 30,000-bushel frame 
iron-clad elevator at Milepost 29, six miles west of i 
Ulysses (Manter p. 0.) Kan. The house will be 
operated by electricity. | 


A 40,000-bushel elevator will be built this spring | 
at Alamota, Kan., for the Farmers Elevator Com- 7 
pany. The Santa Fe Rairoad will ic switch 
track extensions to the house. 


The Cimarron (Kan.) Co-operative Equity nal ‘ 
change has recently acquired a site on which to |} 
erect its new 100,000-bushel elevator, announce- 
ment of which was previously reported. 


The Dodge City (Kan.) Terminal Elevator re | 
cently dedicated and opened the first 150,000-bushel | : 
unit of its proposed 500,000-bushel grain elevator. 
The terminal cost approximately $180,000. | 


The Davidson Grain Company has equipped its 
plant at Ulysses, Kan., with a 2,500-bushel leg, has 
changed its power to electricity, and has installed 
a 15-horsepower Fairbanks Morse Motor. 


The Johnson (Kan.) Co-operative Grain Company 
has been incorporated with a capital of $20,000. The — 
company plans to build a 40,000-bushel house which © 
will be of frame construction and iron-clad. 


An additional storage unit of 500,000 bushels is / 
to be added to the plant of the C. D. Jennings Grain 
Company of Hutchinson, Kan. With this addition 
the plant will have a capacity of 900,000 bushels. 


The Satanta (Kan.) Co-operative Grain Company ~ 
has let contract to John Klein for the erection of | 
its new 40,000-bushel iron-clad frame elevator, an- 
nouncement of which has been previously made. 


Work started March 10 on the erection of a 
1,000,000-bushel addition to the Stratton grain eleva-. 
tor plant at St. Joseph, Mo. The new unit will 
give the company a storage capacity of 2,000, 000 
bushels. 


Storage space of 750,000 bushels at Kansas City, 
Mo., has been granted by the Washburn Crosby 
Company to the Federal Farm Board with the 
stipulation that the wheat shall be moved before | 
June 15. ; 


The Farmers Grain & Supply Company has leased 
to the Nebraska Consolidated Mills Company, of | 
Omaha, its elevators in Nebraska, located at Prosser, 
Jansen, Farmer, Blaine, Muriel, Level, an 
Halloran. 


The Cargill Commission Company, Minneapolis, ~ 
Minn., plans to build a 5,000,000-bushel grain eleva- 4 
tor at Omaha, Neb. The new structure will cost 
$2,500,000, and will be built on a site near railroad 
terminals. 


The Hamacher Grain & Produce Company, Rich- — 
mond, Mo., has been incorporated with a capital of, i 
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$35, 000. Incorporators are Ralph O. Newton and 
Howard A. Hamacher. 
N. Hamacher Sons. ~ 


a 
J. Campbell, operator of the Campbell Grain Com- J 
pany at Hollis, Kan., has bought the Farmers Union 
Company’s elevator at Lawrenceburg (Hollis p. 0.) 
Kan. He will repair the house and operate it ina q 

connection with his elevator at Hollis. & 
The stockholders of the Nodaway Valley Farmer 
Elevator Company, Maitland, Mo., have voted ot 
Co} 


The firm was formerly O, — 


sell the property of the company to take care 
its indebtedness, in which case it plans to 
organize and repurchase the business. 


The Kansas-Colorado Regional Grain Association 
was recently organized at Hutchinson, Kan. The © 
concern is a grain marketing association, capital- 
ized at $1,000,000, and is controlled and operated by 
farmers. EH. E. Frizell, of Larned, is president. ; 


An 80 by 50 foot annex will be built this spring 
on top of the Rorabaugh-Wiley Building, at Hut- 
chinson, Kan., to furnish additional space for the 
Kansas State Grain Inspection Department. Con- — 
siderable new equipment will be installed, according 
to Charles Shull, manager. ¢ 


Contract has been awarded the J. M. McDowell i 
Construction Company, of Denver, for the erection 
of a 1,000,000-bushel grain elevator at Hutchinson, ~ 
Kan., for George Gano. A head house and 24 con- — 
crete storage tanks will make up the plant. Con- 
struction work has already started. 


The Uhlmann Grain Company, of Kansas City, | 
Mo., has let'contract to James Stewart & Company, ~ 
Chicago, Ill, for a 1,000,000-bushel addition to the 
Wabash elevator at Kansas City. The new unit, — 
which will be completed in June, will give the com- — 
pany a total storage of 3,000,000 bushels. 

The Starkweather Grain & Coal Company plans — 
to build a modern elevator this summer at Clay 
Center, Kan., which will be completed in time fo aa 
the new crop. The buildings now on the site wi 
be converted into office and warehouse rooms 
which will be used until the new plant is com- 
pleted. 
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tract to Carter-Halls-Aldinger Company, 
Winnipeg, for the construction of a 2,500,000-bushel 


Litchfield, I1]—Fire destroyed the Farmers Hleva- 
-on February 7. 

Ey Kankakee, Ill—The plant of the Kankakee (IIl.) 
e, Feed & Fuel Company burned recently. 


Saratoga, Ind.—The Morrison-Tegarden Company 
t its elevator and stock by fire on March 1. 

_ Woolstock, lowa.—Fire destroyed the elevator of 
e Nye-Schneider-Jenks Company on February 28. 


Nekoma, N. D.—Fire recently destroyed the 
oodworth elevator and about 14,000 bushels of 
ain. ; 

Sublette, Kan—Fire destroyed the office building 
the Lemon & Bargee Grain Company on Feb- 
ry 8.. ; 

Alta Vista, Iowa.—The elevator and warehouse 
‘Thomas Burns and William Mantz were destroyed 
fire recently. 

Fordville, N. D.—The Fordville Farmers Elevator, 
‘containing 6,000 bushels of grain, was destroyed 
recently by fire. 

Nekoma, N. D.—The house of the Woodworth Ele- 
tor Company, together with 14,000 bushels of 
pain, burned recently. 


Grant, (Elkton p. o.) S. D—The elevator and 
stock, owned by Timothy and Frank Mangen, were 
destroyed by fire March 1. 

Portis, Kan.—Fire totally. destroyed on March 1 
the elevator and stock of the Osborne County Far- 
mers Union Co-operative Association. 


| Bloomville, Ohio.—The plant of L. B. Einsel was 
ally destroyed on February 18 in an explosion 
om lighting the office fire with kerosene. 

| Moorehead, Minn—Vandals damaged the Finkle 
| elevator, located six miles south of Moorhead. The 
| destruction is estimated at from $1,500 to $2,000. 
_Rhame, N. D.—The elevator of the Farmers 
Equity Union burned February 22. Considerable 
grain was also lost. Insurance covered the loss. 


Saratoga, Ind._Fire destroyed the Morrison- 
ezarden Company’s elevator at Saratoga, seven 
les northeast of Winchester, causing a loss of 
$15,000. 

_ Topeka, Kan.—Beck’s feed storage warehouse 
burned recently. A large quantity of grain, hay, 
raw and feed, valued at about $5,000, was de- 
stroyed. | : 

Clarkson, Neb.—The seed plant of Buhacek & 
Zrust Company was recently damaged by fire, caus- 
‘ing a loss of $10,000. A large quantity of seed was 
destroyed. . ; 

_ Grundy Center, Iowa.—Fire destroyed the Clyde 
mith elevator, causing an approximate loss of 
30,000,and razed a near-by grain storage building, 
‘owned by W. B. Wilson. 

Colville, Wash.—Fire destroyed on March 3 the 
warehouse of the Columbia Feed Company, causing 
loss of $10,000. Owners of the company are J. O. 
rris and W. J. Wilton. 

Lafayette, Ind—Fire on February 15 caused a 
$1,000 loss to the Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor Grain 
Company when its drier caught fire. A quantity of 
‘Seed was included in the loss. 

_ Shelbyville, Ind.—Fire damaged on March 2 the 
‘elevator of Martin Cutsinger & Co., causing an 
sstimated loss of $30,000. Defective wiring is 
thought to have started the fire. 

Murray, Utah.—Oscar J. Bennion, of Hyrum Ben- 
| nion & Sons Company, elevator and mill operators, 
Was seriously injured on February 11, and had to 
have one of his arms amputated. 

Monica, Ill—Fire destroyed on February 1 the 
evator of S. L. Lester, containing 1,000 bushels of 
ain. Mr. Lester had recently purchased the ele- 
itor from James Jackson of Princeville. 


_ Kaleva, Mich—Ray Ballard was severely burned 
‘recently while lighting a fire in the bean pickling 
room of the Kaleva Produce Company’s elevator. 
pee action on the part of Mr. Ballard saved the 
_ elevator. 

Winfield, Kan—Fire destroyed on February 19 
E levator “C”, garage, steel tank, and stock of the 
Consolidated Flour Mills Company’s plant. Loss is 
mated at $40,000. The house had a capacity of 
25,000 bushels. . 


¥ Boyceville, Wis.—The Boyceville Elevator, which 
5 owned and operated by the Wisconsin Milling 
dpany of Menomonie, was totally destroyed by 
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Ltd., of which was previously reported. Work on the build- 
ing is well under way, and early completion is 
srain elevator at Kingston, Ont., announcement of expected. 
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fire on February 25, causing an estimated loss of 
about $15,000. The firm will conduct business in 
its warehouse until it is decided to build a new 
elevator. 


Oklahoma City, Okla—Fire damaged the feed 
plant of Hardeman-King Company on February 11, 
to the extent of about $6,000. Insurance covered 
the loss. Defective wiring is thought to have 
started the fire. 


Prescott, Ont.—Fire last month damaged the new 
$6,000,000 grain elevator which is under construc- 
tion at Prescott, Ont., for the Canadian government. 
The wooden forms, the cement shed, and the roof 
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of the mixing shed were destroyed, causing a loss of 
about $250,000. Insurance fully covered the dam- 
age. Work is proceeding on the completion of 
the structure. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.The wall of sixth floor of the 
elevator of the American Diamalt Company gave 
way recently completely crushing the small office 
building and injuring Ralph Strickmeyer, clerk. 
Damage is estimated at $8,000. 


Council Bluffs, Iowa.—The roof of the elevator of 
the Raven Mineral Manufacturing Company burned 
recently. The walls were left standing, but a large 
quantity of grain was damaged by water. The loss 
is estimated under $50,000, it is reported. 


Rochester, Ill.—Fire destroyed the Rochester 
Grain Company’s elevator on February 15. Edmond 
Chard, sole owner, estimates loss, partially covered 
by insurance, at $65,000 to $85,000. Two cars of 
wheat on a siding and 6,000 bushels in the bins, also 
some corn and feed were burned. 


Lorain, Ohio.—Fire on a lot adjacent to the Mills 
Blevator damaged property of the company on Feb- 
ruary 17 to the extent of $1,800. Implements, fer- 
tilizer, hay, straw, and a truck were damaged by 
fire and water, but the blaze was prevented from 
reaching the grain elevator. It is thought that 
neighborhood boys may have started the fire. 
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ALLISON.—G. T. Allison, of the Allison Coal & 
Feed Company, Mason City, Iowa, died February 5. 
His widow, mother, and. six sisters and brothers 
survive him. Mr. Allison was 55 years old. 

ALMY.—William H. Almy, in charge of customs 
and insurance for Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y., died early this month at his home 
in Buffalo. Mr. Almy was 82 years old and had been 
ill for several months. His widow survives him. 


BABCOCK.—Frank Babcock, traveling superin- 
tendent of the Montana Elevator Company, died 
February 24 in a hospital at Great Falls. He had 
been ill for some time. 

BAKER.—William Baker was killed while loading 
coal in one of the storage bins of the Graham Coal 
& Grain elevator at Princeton, Mo. He was 46 
years old. 

BECK.—John Alfred Beck, former grain elevator 
and mill owner, died recently at his home in Salem, 
Ind. He was over 90 years old. 


BECKMAN.—Henry Christian Beckman, mana- 
ger of the Farmers Hlevator Company at Walcott, 
Iowa, died February 15, following a short illness 
Mr. Beckman had been connected with the com- 
pany for 18 years. His mother, seven sisters and 
three brothers survive him. 


CAMPION.—Nicholas J. Campion, well known to 
the grain trade in New York City, died February 12. 
He was 58 years old. 

CLIFTON.—W. C. Clifton, grain buyer at Crystal 
Springs, S. D., died February 21 at Bismarck, N. D. 
He was 55 years old. His widow and one daughter 
survive him. 


CLINTON.—Joseph E. Clinton, feed salesman for 
the Harly & Daniel Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, died 
February 8 at Raleigh, N. C. 

DeWEERD.—William DeWeerd, operator of an 
elevator at Dorr, Mich., died February 28 in a hospi- 
tal at Grand Rapids. He was 55 years old. His 
widow and two daughters survive him. 


GARDNER.—E. R. Gardner, Jr., formerly in the 
feed business at Memphis, Tenn., was killed re- 
cently in an aeroplane accident at Garden City, 
Kan. His father was for many years official grain 
and hay inspector for the Merchants Exchange at 
Memphis. 

GRAVES.—W. D. Graves, ex-member of the Bos- 
ton (Mass.) Grain & Flour Exchange, died March 
3 while on his way to Boston. Mr. Graves’ home 
was in Watertown, N. Y. 


HAYES. George Hayes, managing partner of the 
Hebron (Neb.) Grain Company’s elevator hung him- 
self on February 3. Mr. Hayes also operated an 
elevator at Deshler, and formerly had houses at 
Gladstone and at Gilead. His widow and three 
children survive him. 

HERBST.—Robert Herbst, veteran member of 
the New York Produce Exchange, and formerly 
engaged in the commission business, died recently 
at the age of 80. 

HELDT.—Carl A. Heldt, connected with the Heldt 
Company, seed dealers at Evansville, Ind., died 
February 11 following an illness of two weeks. Mr. 
Heldt was known to the seed trade in southern 
Illinois and Indiana, and western and northern 
Kentucky. 


HOBSON.—George W. Hobson, retired grain deal- 
er, and founder of Hobson & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., died February 27. Mr. Hobson had been in 
the grain business 44 years. 

JOHNSTON.—Walter H. Johnston, former mana- 
ger of the Pinola (La Porte p. o.), Ind. Co-operative 
elevator died February 2 in Chicago, following an 
operation. His widow and son survive him. 


KEYVEHS.—Paris J. Keyes, former member of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, died recently in Mani- 
tou, Colo., where he had gone for his health. He 
was 60 years old. 

LIAS.—Charles F. Lias, assistant chief grain 
sampler for the Chicago Board of Trade, died 
February 22 at his home in Elmhurst. He had been 
ill for over a year. Mr. Lias had been in the sampl- 
ing department since 1889. His widow survives him. 


MACK.—Henry W. Mack, veteran member of 
the St. Louis (Mo.) Merchants Exchange, died 
February 19, following a long illness. Mr. Mack 
had been in the grain eommission business in St. 
Louis for 50 years. (See details elsewhere in this 
issue.) 

MALONEY.—John J. Maloney, grain broker at 
Winnipeg, Man., died recently. He was 50 years old. 

McCOMAS.—John McComas, grain dealer at 
Indianapolis, Ind., died February 23 of heart failure. 
He was 54 years old. His widow, mother, son and 
daughter survive him. 

MELZER.—Emil F. Melzer, of Melzer Bros., 
grain dealers and millers at Effingham, IIl., died 
February 24, following an iNness of a few weeks. 
He was 55 years old. His widow, two sons, and 
two raughters survive him. 


MITCHELL.—Barney J. Mitchell, member of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, died January 30. 
. MORSE.—William I. Morse, of Prentiss, Brooks 
& Company, Holyoke, Mass., and member of the 
Boston Grain & Flour Exchange, died March 7. 
NEVILLE.—Edgar Neville, member of the Chica- 
go Board of Trade, died February 1. 


PETRIE.—A. A. Petrie, engaged in the feed and 
grain business at Mauston, Wis., for a number of 
years, died recently. He was 68 years old. 

ROGERS.—F. Cooper Rogers, member of the 
Commercial Exchange at Philadelphia, and a grain 
broker, died February 19. He was 37 years old. 


SCHWANTZ.—Anton Schwanz, manager of the 
Briscoe elevator at Tipton, Mo., died suddenly. He 
was 49 years old. 

SIMONDS.—Colonel N. P. Simonds, retired Kan- 
sas City grain man, and founder of the Simonds 
Grain Company, established in 1884, died February 
28 at his home in Altadena, Calif. In 1916 Mr. 
Simends merged his company with the Lonsdale 
Grain Company under the name of the Simonds- 
Shields-Lonsdale Grain Company. 

THOMPSON.—A. J. Thompson, in the feed and 
seed business at Okarche, Okla., died recently. 

WARBE.—Harry C. Ware, formerly connected with 
the Oklahoma Mill & Blevator Company, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., died February 19. He was 37 years old, 
A daughters and a son survive him. 


WINTERS.—L. L. Winters, member of Hulburd, 
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Warren & Chandler, and of the Chicago Board of 
Trade since 1899, died February 24 at Winter Park, 
Fla. Mr. Winters had been in poor health for three 
years. Mr. Winters served as first chairman of the 
business conduct committee of the Board of Trade 
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aud. was a director from 1920 to 1928. He was con- 
sidered a national authority on economics and grain 
marketing. He was 57 years old. His widow and 
four children are the members of his immediate 
family who survive him. 
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HAY, STRAW AND FEED 


W. L. Perry has installed a feed grinder in his 
plant at Guymon, Okla. 


The Morton (Minn.) Feed Company has equipped 
its plant with a corn crusher. 


O. C. Dodson has equipped his plant at Corydon, 
Iowa, with a feed grinding outfit. 
The Farmers elevator at Bellingham, Minn., will 


install a feed grinder this spring. 

The Phillips Gin Company, Sapulpa, 
manufacturing, a line of mixed feeds. 

J. W. Bowers has equipped his plant at Walnut 
Ridge, Ark., with a new feed grinder. 


M. S. Henry & Company, Crowell, Texas, has in- 
stalled a large feed grinder in its plant. 


R. P. Andreas has equipped his plant at Mount 
Vernon, Iowa, with a one-ton feed mixer. 

Feed grinding machinery has been installed in the 
plant of Lehmkuhlen Bros. at Arnold, Neb. 

A feed grinder has been installed in the plant of 
the Cadmus (Mich.) Farm Bureau Elevator. 


The Victoria Elevator Company, Sebeka, Minn., 
has installed a packer in its feed department. 

The Pine Village Feed Company has installed a 
batch mixer in its plant at Williamsport, Ind. 


A feed business is being established in Rising 
Star, Texas, by Frank Castleberry, of Eastland. 


L. D. Harrold has installed a sweet feed mixer 
and a feed grinder in his plant at Fairfax, Okla. 


A feed station has been established at Marysville, 
Calif., by the poultrymen of southern Butte County. 


Dale C. Lanning and J. W. Storm have taken over 
the Farmers Grain & Feed Company at Danville, 
Ohio. 


The Harland Flour & Feed Company has added 


to its chain of plants a branch at Breckenridge, 
Minn. 


Bert Evans, who operates the Dover (Okla.) Mill 
& Elevator, has opened a feed branch in King- 
fisher. 


Cushman & Son, Bath, Mich., have equipped the 
feed grinder in their grain elevator with a magnetic 
separator, 


Frank Fieberger is equipping with a feed grinder 
the Zieske elevator at Sleepy Bye, Minn., which he 
has leased. 


The Finnegan & Russell Feed Company, Wood- 
Jdand, Wash., has changed its name to the Superior 
Feed Company. 


The Mor-Kik Manufacturing Company, manufac- 
turers of feeds at Seymour, Iowa, has opened a 
branch at Corydon. 


The Rockafellow Grain Company has equipped 
the feed grinder in its elevator at Ashley, Mich., 
with a magnetic spout. 


The A. C. Van Noy Company recently organized 
at Kildare, Okla., plans to establish feed stores 
throughout Kay County. 


The Washington Co-operative Egg & Poultry 
Association, of Seattle, Wash., plans to build a 
large feed plant at Spokane. 


The Brenham (Tex.) Feed Company has been 
organized to operate a wholesale and retail busi- 
ness. Otto Schulte is manager. 


The Morganfield (Ky.) Feed & Meal Company 
has been organized by Jess Buchanan to manu- 
facture dairy, poultry, and stock feeds. 


The Emery Thierwechter Company, Oak Harbor, 
Ohio will build a modern fireproof feed plant to 
replace the one which recently burned. 


The Fitchburg (Mass.) Farmers Feed & Supply 
Corporation has been incorporated with a capital of 
$95,000. Clarence R. Bachelder is president. 


The Farmers Co-operative Company, Bridge- 
water, Iowa, has installed new equipment in its 
plant, consisting of a feed grinder and mixer. 


The Ravenna (Mich.) Co-operative Butter Com- 
pany has equipped its feed grinder with a magnetic 
spout to eliminate fire hazards from tramp iron. 


The Post (Texas) Fuel & Feed Company has 
been incorporated with a capital of $18,000. In- 
corporators are M. L. Mason, G. W. Connel and I. L. 
Deckworth. 


The F. T. Rembert Company, Longview, Texas, 
has installed a modern feed grinder which has a 
daily capacity of 500 sacks. The company will 


Okla., is 


manufacture feed for the public and do custom 
grinding. A corn sheller has also been Hane? to 
the company’s equipment. 

John Manson has purchased the share of John 
Macklem in the M. & M. Feed Company at Ida 
Grove, Iowa. The firm will operate under the same 
name. 

The United Bi-Products Company, Kansas City, 
Kan., recently held a formal opening of its new 500- 
ton plant which manufactures poultry, stock, and 
dairy feeds. 


The Pioneer Feed & Seed Company, Mount Ver- 
non, Wash., has moved into the building formerly 
occupied by the Skagit Seed Company. The build- 
ing has been remodeled and renovated. The ware- 
house has a floor space of 11,000 square feet, and 
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(Continued from Page 568) 
but the few that did survive were the more valuable 
because they had demonstrated the ability to grow 
in spite of the wilt. 

Further seedlings on less infested soil showed 
that these selected strains would make a crop 
where ordinary flax would fail. Once the wilt 
resistance was established it was possible to select 
seedlings having other desirable characteristics. 
This was the method followed at the North Dakota 
and Minnesota experiment stations and at the 
Northern Great Plains Feld Station of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

It was responsible for the selection of improved 
varieties of wilt-resistant flax such as Bison, Linota, 
Buda and Winona which have made it possible to 
grow flax with success and profit on old lands, 
where common unselected flax would fail. 


NEW YORK SEED TRADE HELPED BY 
MILD WEATHER 


By C. K. TRAFTON 

As far as New York was concerned it was largely 
a “weather market” for seeds during the period 
under review. In short, there were several periods 
of dullness and activity in accordance with erratic 
climatic changes. On the whole, developments 
were much more satisfactory than during the pre- 
ceding period, and especially during the last two 
weeks in February, when trade was unusually good 
for the season. For a short time prior to that busi- 
ness was very poor with inquiry reported as sub- 
normal, partly because of heavy snows and partly 
reflecting the depression in business circles gener- 
ally. 

For these reasons, jobbers and retailers’ were 
holding off in expectation of lower prices, and they 
were also influenced by fears that buying by farm- 
ers might be curtailed. The weather then became 
unprecedentedly mild, the record-breaking tempera- 
ture of 73 degrees being recorded in New York on 
one day. It was at this time that many buyers 
came into the market, reports of generally favor- 
able soil conditions evidently arousing a more 
optimistic feeling regarding the requirements for 
spring planting. Demand was also quickened by a 
widespread belief that prices were at or close to 
rock-bottom and that any concerted rush of buying 
might result in a material advance, especially in the 
case of those seeds in which there seems to be some 
likelihood of some shortage of supplies developing 
as the season progresses. 

Business was helped partly by a decline of one- 
quarter cent to one cent in several varieties, but the 
majority of quotations are the same as those given 
a month ago and the tone of the market on the 
whole is steady. A sudden drop of 50 degrees in 
temperature, accompanied by sleet and _ snow, 
checked buying, but subsequently the weather was 
more spring-like than wintry and as a consequence 
distributors are confident of a renewal of good busi- 
ness before the end of the month. 

Red Clover of foreign origin was again a feature, 
dropping from 17 to 16 cents duty-paid, as hopes of 
a better movement were not realized in spite of the 
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the second floor has storage space of 1,800 square 
feet. ean | | 


The Winchester (Ill.) Farmers Elevator & Mer- | 


cantile Company has equipped its plant with a 60- 


horsepower feed grinder. The company will do 
custom grinding. J 
P. G. Eckhoff, of Maple Island, Minn., has pi 
chased the Dagner Feed & Coal Company’s plant 
Hollandale, Minn. His sons will aid him in manag. 
ing the plant. 


The National Stock Feed Company, Ltd., has been } 


incorporated at San Diego, Calif., with a ‘capital of | 
$200,000. Incorporators are James B. Walker, 
Jacob Keller, and H. Hayes. 


The Rollstone Grain Corporation, 
Mass., recently incorporated, 
Gardner Farmers Feed & Supply Corporation. 
Clarence R. Bachelder is president. i 


Fitchburg, 


The Inland Grain & Feed Company, Spokane, | 
Wash., has equipped its plant with new feed hand- | 
The new ma- | 


ling machinery, valued at $1,500. 
chinery will elevate, mix, and sack the feeds. 


The High & Thompson elevator at Hartford, 


Mich., is to be remodeled for the operation of a feed 1) 
and coal business which will be conducted by Wak } 
ter J. Markillie who recently bought the house. 


The Ruether-Graham Feed Company, Ltd., Ana- i 
heim, Calif., has been incorporated with a capital . 


-- 


is operating as the 
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of $500,000. Incorporators are R. L. McFadden, of | 


Anaheim, T. H. Graham, Los Angeles, and John 


Ruether, of Whittier. 
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fact that the new price is 614 cents lower than that 


current a year ago. Although about 850 bags ar | 


rived from Europe during the month, the total im- 


ports since last fall are only about 3,000 bags, com-— 


pared with nearly 19,000 for the same period last 


year; but, nevertheless, the supply is evidently re — 


garded as excessive. At any rate, there is nothing 


like the usual demand, which is partly due of 


course to the exceptionally fine quality of the 
domestic clover, which can be bought at a very 
small premium, only 4 cents. The latter, at 20 cents, 
is 4% cent lower than a month ago, but it is firm at 
that basis, which is 1314 cents lower than ag 
year’s price. 

Timothy declined 1%, cent to 7% cents and eli 
coupled with the mild weather, led to a fairly good 
domestic trade late in February. In addition, mor 
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active buying was reported for British and conti 


nental accounts, 
needs our timothy. This business, however, has not 
shown up in the clearances from New York, the 


against about 8,040 for the preceding period. 


confirming claims that Europe 
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total for the month being only about 2,550 i 


DODDER WARNING f 


t 
Many infestations of dodder in Ohio Clover field: 
were reported last year. For this reason, C. R. Cui 
ler, assistant in agronomy at the Ohio Experime 
Station, warns Ohio farmers to keep a sharp loo 
out for dodder in the Clover seed they propose 
plant this spring. 
Dodder is a yellowish, threadlike plant thane 
grows by attaching itself to Clover or Alfalfa plants 


since it has no root system of its own. The. one 
oval sandy colored seeds will live over in the : 

The large crop of Red — 
Clover in Ohio last year with the accompanying low 


ground for several years. 


seed prices and the lack of a market for dodder in- 


fested seed, indicate that much of this infested seed 
will be offered to neighboring farmers at attrac 


tively low prices. Dodder seed cannot be removet 
with the clover seed equipment on the farm. ~ : 

Infestations of dodder can usually be traced to 
the use of low grade seed or to the purchase 
dodder infested hay. The weed can be avoided 
the use of clean seed. Since it is a noxious we 
Clover seed containing dodder must state the 
on the tag required by law providéd more than 6 
dodder seed is found in a five-gram sample 
Clover seed. 
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SEED DEVELOPMENT HINGES ON 
BEE-POLLENIZATION 


How long a tongue should a honeybee have? 
Russia students have made careful biometri 


studies of bees in areas where there has been rela 


tively little interregional shipment of bees, 
where the bees in any given region are fairly 
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form in race and strain. The Russian students find — 


that the northern bees have shorter tongues 

the bees of the south. The explanation lies in 

adaptation of the bees to the conditions 

which they live. In the north the bees gather their 
” s 
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_ honey supply in a relatively short season and in 
| what the beekeepers describe as an intense honey 
| flow. In the South the season lasts longer and the 
‘Honey flow is not so intense. The southern bee 
| needs a longer tongue. 
| From the standpoint of the Red Clover grower in 
| the United States it might be desirable, says W. J. 
lato of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, to have bees with longer tongues in the 
red clover regions. He explains that the corolla 
tubes of the red clover blossom are too long for the 
shorter-tongued honeybees who find it difficult or 
impossible to gather honey from them. 

‘This tends to reduce the visits of all but the 
longest-tongued bees, and, consequently, many 

Clover blossoms are not pollenized by visits of bees 
and do not bear seed. The races of bees most com- 
mon in the United States are not exceptionally long 
|| tongued. Introduction of long-tongued bees in areas 
||| where Clover seed production is important! would 
| probably result in larger seed crops and in a larger 
elover-honey supply. 


INDIANA SEED NOTES 


By W. B. CARLETON 


There has been some improvement in the seed 
trade with both wholesalers and retailers in Indiana 
during the past month and indications point to con- 
siderable activity during the coming month to six 
weeks. Dealers are looking for an active season 
and believe their volume of trade for the first six 
months of this year will show a big improvement 
| over the corresponding period of last year. Farmers 
| are making active preparations for the planting of 
large crops. Along the Wabash valley, where far- 

mers! suffered heavy losses during the floods in Jan- 

uary and February, there now is a great deal of 
| aetivity and it is believed that practically all the 
| land that was under water during flood time will be 
planted before the middle of May or the first of 
June. Farmers are looking on the bright side of 
the trade picture and are working with a vengeance. 
|| Many of the farmers in central and southern Ind- 
‘jana, taking advantage of the mild weather in late 
February and March, have broken their ground for 
| gorn. Reports say that.a fair acreage of oats will 
| be put in this year. The acreage last year was far 
under that of the preceding year. 

* * * 


J. A. McCarthy, of the J. A. McCarthy Seed Com- 
pany at Evansville, is a great radio fan. In addi- 
tion to operating a modern seed store at Evansville, 
Mr. McCarthy has branch stores at Vincennes and 
Terre Haute. For some time he has furnished a 
program over broadcasting station WGBF at Evans- 
| ville, that has been of especial interest to the coun- 
| try folks. His programs are given every Saturday 
night and thousands of people have tuned in to 
hear these splendid programs. 
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_ Louis L. Kindermann, of William Kindermann’s 
-_ Sons, retail seed dealers at Boonville, one of the 
|| best-known seed men in that section, has been con- 
| fined to his home for the past several weeks with 
fliness and on several occasions his condition was 
regarded as being serious. Mr. Kindermann has not 
enjoyed good health for the past several years. 
* * * 


| John Jensen, county agricultural agent, was in 
charge of a seed school held in Elnora on February 
19. The main speaker was O. C. Lee, weed and seed 
= specialist of the Purdue University extension 
|| service. 
* + * 
| ests made recently by O. S. Williams, agricul- 
tural agent of Rush County, indicate there is a big 
| shortage of good seed corn there. This same report 
| is coming from many of the other counties of Ind- 
| jana. Harold Yarling, agricultural agent of Han- 
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cock County, arranged a corn school at Greenfield 
for February 28, that was addressed by M. O. Pence 
and C. T. Gregory, of Purdue University. An all 
day Green county corn school was held at Bloom- 
field late in February, when the seed corn situation 
was gone over. Speakers from Purdue University 
were present. Virgil D. Sexson, agricultural agent 
of Green County, has announced the seed corn sit- 
uation in that county is the most serious in many 
years. 
* * * 

More than 50 per cent of the seed corn tested in 
the first tests made in the commercial seed corn 
tester by the farm bureau in the court house at 
Evansville, has proved bad, according to John F. 
Hull, county agricultural agent. 

tee sowat, 5 

Saline County (Illinois) farmers, a few miles 
west of Evansville, have just received 8,730 pounds 
of Sweet Clover seed distributed through the farm 
bureau office for sowing this spring. It will seed 
over 700 acres of land. 

* * * 

O. A. Cook, who for many years was engaged in 
the seed and feed business at Boonville, was a re- 
cent visitor in Evansville. 

% * * 

Harris Landis, of the Worthington (Ind.) Grain 
Company, well known seed dealers, reports the 
wheat conditions in his territory is fair to good, al- 
though some wheat was “frozen out” during the 
past winter. 


HIGHER TARIFF ON CLOVER SEED 


The United States Senate has completed nearly 
every individual amendment to the agricultural sec- 
tion of the tariff bill, and the pending schedules 
contain new rates for several seed items. 

Senator Frazier, of North Dakota, has obtained 
the adoption of a rate of two cents a pound on 
Crimson Clover seed, an increase from five to eight 
cents on Alsike Clover seed, and from three to four 
cents on Sweet Clover seed. 

An increase from two to three cents per pound 
on Timothy seed was rejected. 

Another amendment places a duty of three cents 
per pound on mustard seed. 


CONDITION RIGHT FOR GOOD 
BADGER SEED TRADE 


By’ C. O. SKINROOD 

The seed business at Milwaukee is going along at 
a good rate with seed handlers predicting that 
there will be an excellent demand for seeds based 
on the sales that have been made to date. The 
general feeling is that the low prices for the prin- 
cipal seeds are going to be a powerful factor in 
bringing up.a large volume of business. 

* * * 

A good movement of Red Clover seed is reported 
by the Milwaukee seedsmen. The supply of seed 
is largely cleaned up from the first hands, and is 
selling around $20 to $21.50, or about $12 cheaper 
than a year ago, according to one Milwaukee seeds- 
man. 

* * * 

There has been a good inquiry for Alsike at the 
Milwaukee market and apparently this is again 
going to be one of the most popular of all of the 
field seeds. All of the crop of Alsike seems to 
be cleaned up from the first hands. There has 
been an active call for it and consequently supplies 
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are not very large. 
last year’s. 


Prices are around $10 below 


* * * 


The supply of Timothy seed seems to be a little 
more plentiful at Milwaukee, handlers say. There 
are no oppressive stocks of this seed and. it is 
selling around $6.75 to $7.25, which is about the 
same as the quotations a year ago. 

* * * 

The supply of Sweet Clover seed is,.. getting 
scarcer, especially for the high grade seed. There 
are some mixtures in the market which do not 
move so readily as the first class seed. 

* * * 

The supply of Alfalfa seed at the Milwaukee 
market seems to be freer. More of the seed is 
available and it is easier to purchase. The demand 

(Continued on page 574) 


Timothy - Blue Grass 
Grasses - Cowpeas 
Soybeans - Sunflower 
Seed Corn - Other Field 

and Grass Seeds 


We are located in the center of one 
of the largest producing areas for 
numerous field and grass seeds. All 
our seeds are supervised and stand- 
ardized by modern laboratory meth- 
ods and thoroughly recleaned in 
our own plant—tested for germina- 
tion and purity. The advantageous 
location of our large and modern 
equipped plant with exceptional facil- 
ities for both shipping and receiving, 
enables us to quote best prices. 


Whether Buying or Selling 
Get Our Prices—Prompt 
Service 


ED. F. MANGELSDORF 


& BRO. 
Wholesale Field and Grass 


Seeds 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


BETTER SEEDS; BETTER CROPS 


PRUNTY SEED & GRAIN Co. 
9 South Main St. 


SAINT LOUIS 


60% Protein 
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for Alfalfa seed on the other hand has been only 

fair. Most of the buying comes as a rule a little 

later on. The price of Alfalfa is ranging around 

$24 to $27 for the medium grade up to the best seed. 
* * * 


There is a good demand just beginning to de- 
velop in the seed corn trade at Milwaukee. The 
choice seed is expected to be scarce as it often has 
in the past seasons but the medium and ordinary 
seed will be plentiful, is the verdict of the Milwau- 
kee seedsmen. However, it is a little early for seed 
corn to move so that the exact trend of the market 
in the big buying season cannot yet be determined. 
Quotations for good seed corn range mostly around 
$2 to $3.25. 

* * bd 

* One of the most remarkable instances of raising 
seed in Wisconsin is believed to be that of Clarence 
Thorstad who lives near Red Granite, Wis., and 
who was the first farmer in Waushara County to 
qualify as a grower of certified seed. In 1928 Mr. 
Thorstad grew not less than 420 bushels of seed 
corn on four acres of sandy -soil considered by 
many farmers as worthless less than 10 years ago. 
Lime, marl, and manure, and alfalfa were used 
to restore the condition of the soil, and in 1929 
Mr. Thorstadshad a yield’.of not less than 950 
bushels of seed corn from nine acres. The samples 
of this seed corn submitted to the Wisconsin Col- 
lege of Agriculture laboratory at Madison showed 
very high germination qualities ranging from 98 to 
100 per. cent. 


P. Klassen has built a brick seed house at Moun- 
tain Lake, Minn. 

The Nampa (Idaho) Seed & Grain Company has 
completed a new concrete warehouse. 

The Wyatt Seed & Feed Company, St. Peters- 
burg, Ind., has installed a seed-cleaning machine. 

The Vogeler Seed & Produce Company has in- 
stalled grain grading and moisture testing equip- 
ment in its plant at Salt Lake City, Utah. 


The C. L. Seger Grain Company, Jackson, Minn., 
has added a seed department to its plant, and has 
installed an alfalfa huller and a modern seed 
cleaner. 


The Binding-Stevens Seed Company, Tulsa, Okla., 
is enlarging the warehouse of a plant which it re- 
cently acquired, and which includes an elevator and 
manufacturing establishment. 


W. M. Duffey has bought the Brownsville (Tenn.) 
Produce & Seed Company which he has moved to 
his present location where he will operate as the 
Brownsville Produce & Seed Company. Mr. Duffey 


was formerly a partner in the Produce company. - 


He will deal in seeds, feeds, produce, etc. 


The Mitchelhill Seed Company, St. Joseph, Mo., 
has recently purchased the Nave-McCord Mercantile 
Company’s building so that it may have larger 
quarters. The company is now transacting busi- 
ness in five different locations in St. Joseph, but 
with the new purchase it will be able to operate in 
one building. 

Irwin H. Curl and Albert M. Hand have formed 
the Curl-Hand Seed Company at Portland, Ore. 
‘They will handle field and grass seeds, milling 
equipment, and supplies. Mr. Curl has been in the 
seed business for the past 15 years, and Mr. Hand 
recently resigned as director of the Portland Seed 
Company with which he had been connected for 18 
years. 


Colorado Alfalfa Meal 


All grades and grinds DUPLEX fine grind 
and Alfalfa Leaf Meal for poultry mashes. 


The Lamar Alfalfa Milling Co. 


Lamar, Colorado 


Lovis Mueller, President F. W. Mueller, Sec. & Treas. 


MUELLER <2A's 


COMPANY 
(Incorporated) D 
Receivers and Shippers GRAIN 


We Solicit Your Consignments of Grain 
Room 39-41 Chamber of Commerce, Peoria, III. 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 
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For Sale 
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ELEVATORS AND MILLS 


FOR SALE 
Complete 25-barrel Nordyke & Marmon flour mill 
machinery. Can be shipped anywhere. For further 
particulars, write I. J. ROSS, Columbus, Ind. 


Feed and 

Flour Mill 
For Sale at 
Big Bargain 


Fully equipped and ready to run 
with a 45-horsepower crude oil en- 
gine, corn mill, two feed mixers, 
grits mill, degerminator, corn crack- 
ing machine, grader, cleaners, sift- 
ers and three-roll roller mill grind- 
ers and all equipment of every kind. 
This is located on the Central of 
Georgia Railroad at LaFayette, Ga., 
in a well constructed mill building— 
two stories containing about 36,000 
square feet of floor space. Equip- 
ment all in good condition. For fur- 
ther information, wire at our ex- 
pense. 


BROWN & 
COMPANY 


Brokers 


11 East 8th Street 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Long Distance Felephone 6-3166 


P. B. & C. C. MILES 


Established 1875 Incorporated 1910 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Handling Grain on Commission 
Our Specialty 


Forty-Eighth Ye 

rT: PRICED LOW | 2 
Grain elevator and feed mill for sale. Pri 

grounds on Frisco. Excellent farming and busines 
community. Terms if desired. N. F. WRIG 

Miami, Okla. 


MACHINERY 


FOR SALE 

One 100-ton track scale in good condition. 
further information, write FEGLES CONSTRUC- Ht 
TION COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. 


= ivf 


FOR SALE 

Car loader, air blast new; very best on the mar 

ket. Reasonable. Write or wire STANDARD MILL — 

SUPPLY COMPANY, 502 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas" 
City, Missouri. 


A REAL BARGAIN = 

Carter Disc Separator for sale, oats from wheat ° 
type; capacity 50 to 60 bushels per hour. Nearly 
new; price $150. Write CULDESAC FLOUR 
MILLS, Culdesac, Idaho. q 


FOR SALE i 

Pulleys, 1,000; all sizes, solid cast iron, wood andi | 

steel split. Elevator belts and buckets and sup 

plies) STANDARD MILL SUPPLY COMPANY, 502, 
eee Building, “Kansas City, Mo. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY FOR SALE 
Oat recleaner (Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co.). 
Atlas Feed Mill (Willford Mfg. Co.). 

One manlift. 

Elevator belt with buckets complete. 

Elevator boot and head works complete with ~ 
clutch, drive pulley, shafting and boxes. ; 

A very low price will be made on this complete 
outfit. Write if interested. a 

THE VIRGINIA & RAINY LAKE CO. 
Virginia, Minn. 


SITUATION WANTED _ 


WANTED 
Position as manager for a farmers’ elevator com: 
pany. Have had 10 years’ experience in elevator i. 
“ 


work and can give best of references. Can come 
at once. A. P. RANKIN, Claire City, S. D. 


ee ao (ADA A f 
’ Miscel laneoui 
Notices 


YISSISSSSSILALILAISSSSIA SILAS A) 


WANTED 

Experienced grain buyer desires position with | 
responsible grain company or individual. Compe 
tent to handle side lines. References. WM. ALHX — 
ANDER, Spencer, S. D. d 


a, 


(SILLASS SA A 


“GRAIN 
RECEIVERS 


W. W. Dewey & Sons | 
GRAIN COMMISSION } 


26 Chamber of Commerce 


PEORIA -_ - 


THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND - 


GRAIN TRADE __ o 


DOERN-SCARRITT-HANNAH CO. 


FORMERLY 


| Grain Seiad Gaede 
| 1874 Commission 1930 COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Merchants 111 W. JACKSON STREET CHICAGO 


| Fifty-six Years of Service in the Grain Trade 


SEVENTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


J. H. DOLE & COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1852 
George S. Dole, President Frank Haines, Sec. & Treas. 
Commission Merchants, Grain and Seeds 
We solicit your consignments and hedging orders in futures 
327 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Branch Offices: 23 Chamber of Commerce, Peoria, Il. 
303 Merchants Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


166 W. Jackson Boul. 


and ~ Chicago 


439-445 S. Clark St. 


_| Wheat—Corn—Oats—Barley 


Send Samples 


bi The Quaker Qats Co. a : . 
| “Cereal Millers Rosenbaum Gratn Corporation 


Grain Dept. 80 East Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO Grain Merchants—Exporters—Importers 


Cash and Futures CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Private Wires 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 
| 843-47 Rand McNally Bldg. CHICAGO 


RUMSEY & COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1867 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
538 S. CLARE ST., 

CHICAGO 


H. M. PAYNTER 


With ROGERS GRAIN COMPANY 
Grain Commission 


Correspondence Solicited 


IN) Robinson Telegraphic 
. if Cipher 


REVISED EDITION 


Postal Telegraph Building CHICAGO 


Clement, Curtis & Co. 
Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg., Chicago 


Members of all principal Exchanges. 
Private wire service to all leading cities 


in this country. 


J. C. Shaffer Grain Co. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
CHICAGO 


Cloth Binding . ..- + - +s BY 
| Leather Binding ., --. - 2.25 


MITCHELL BROTHERS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, III. 


“THE CONSIGNMENT HOUSE 
OF ST. LOUIS” 


GRAIN, HAY and GRASS SEEDS 


Picker & Beardsley Com. Co. 


125 MERCHANTS EXCHANCE 


Toberman Grain Company 
GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 


A long established house, energetic, enter- 
prising and alert for your interests. 
Let us handle your consignments 

300 Merchants Exchange ~ St. Louis, Mo. 


| Nanson Commission Co. 


GRAIN AND HAY 
| 202 Merchants Exchange _ 
| EERE: ST. Louis ests 


BUFFALO, 


EVERY SHIPPER Should Receive 


Southworth’s daily bids— 
WHEAT, CORN, OATS, RYE 


Southworth & Company, Toledo, Ohio 


THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR: AND 


_ GRAIN TRADE 


Send your consignments to 


Seymour- -Wood Grain Co. 


N. Y. 


Lewis Grain Corp. 


A good firm to consign to 
Corn—Oats—Soft Wheat—Barley 


BUFFALO 


Wholesale Grain Dealers 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Members Toledo Produce Exchange and Chicago 
Board of Trade. 


The Cleveland Grain Co. 


OPERATING FIVE TERMINAL ELEVATORS 


H. E. Kinney Grain Co. 


Mighty Good Consignment Service ; COMMISSION—BROK ERAGE 


Ed. K. Shepperd, Manager 


YOUR CONSIGNMENT HOUSE 


W. C. MITCHELL COMPANY | 


SUCCESSFUL GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS SINCE NINETY-FIVE 


DULUTH MINNEAPOLIS 


(CEREAL GRADING COMPANY 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat Any Protein Required — 
Choice Milling Rye 
Feeding Grains All Kinds 


We have remodeled and enlarged our Elevator ‘‘L’’ and now have about 1,000,000 
bushels capacity and can give our trade better service than ever before. 
good ean and quick service, write or phone us for prices. 


612 Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 


NEW YORK | 


JOHN WICKENHISER & CO. 


We make track bids and quote delivered prices. 
Solicit consignments of Grain and Clover Seed. 


If you want | 


J.G.McKillen, Inc., | 
RECEIVERS r 


Consignments a Specialty i 
BUFFALO NEW YORK © 


Robinson’s Telegraphic Cipher | | 
REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION | 


« Cloth Binding ....... ors 
Leather, Binding. . 


| MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. 


431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


A Card Ad 
in the 
“American Grain Trade” 


has Excellent Display and 
is Always Easy to Find: 


GREAT FALLS 


¥ 


Robinson Telegraphic | y 


. Cipher | 
Revised Edition ia a 
Ne 
Cloth ‘Binding: 425 54s0.22 acc . $2.00 | 
Leather Binds ey att, aMotsiiola cial eetenete heateaae . 2.25 i 


MITCHELL Sa | 
PUBLISHING COMES | 


431 Ss. Dearborn Street Chicago, Mm. 


en 


|| HARPER GRAIN CO. 


aaa ial ee ee 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND, 


i510 GRAIN TRADE => 


BOOKS FOR 
GRAIN DEALERS ACAAASLAECETAUTTTTSTNTTTGTTTTTT TR 


Pee Noanitt 
| WALLS, BINS AND GRAIN ELEVATORS, by i 
Milo S. Ketchum. Illustrated, 656 pages. M00 = d 
’ PSMAD OMe Taam a latnis ie et eiaiaiare} av ois| 6.2) a2 leis ove ess 0.018 $5.00 ; 


Sl CALCULATOR, new and improved edi- 
tion, with complete grain tables, and other G d C 
Beparuable discount and stock tables $1.00 ° 
SCT S es ES eee CIPHER. sca Wan GRAIN MERCHANTS 
: vised and enlarged. Price.............. 
CUMS leg ay CODE, and Feed Mill 1000 BOARD OF TRADE 
‘ upplemen ELC GE UMeteleiy eicierie ie she <itteteses © $3.00 ea KANSAS CITY, MO. 
| 
Si he 


Any of the above sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. 


- MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. 
| 431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


THE EARLY & DANIEL CO. 


HAY—GRAIN—FEED 


SCHOLL GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN EXCLUSIVELY 


FUMIGATION METHODS 


By PROF. WILLIS G. JOHNSON 


A complete practical treatise on fumigating grain elevators, flour mills, ware- 
houses, etc. 313 pages. Well illustrated. Price $2.00. : 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Wabash Building 


Modern elevator facilities 
at your command. 


eee eles TAYLOR: C0. The Real Market Place 


< GRAIN for grain men is centered in 
Clover and Timothy Seeds the advertising columns of the 
: : ; : 7 66 T d 
Bere Sestchi sith sor : American Grain rade” | 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Lewis Grain Corporation, grain merchants, 
consignments. 


McKillen, Inc., J. G., receiver.* 
Seymour-Wood Grain Co., consignments.” 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Wilder-Murrel Grain Co., 
seeds, feeds.* 


wholesale, grain, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Bailey & Co., E. W., commission merchant.* 
Brennan & Co., John E., commission mer- 


chants.* 

Bridge & Leonard, hay, grain.*f 

Clement, Curtis & Co., commission mer- 
chants.* 


Doern-Scarritt-Hannah Co., grain and seeds.* 

Dole & Co., J. H., commission merchants.* 

Hoit & Co., Lowell, com. grain, seeds. 

Lamson Bros. & Co., commission mer- 
chants.* 

McKenna & Strasser, com. merchants.* 

Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* 

Paynter, H. M., grain commission. 

Quaker Oats Co., wheat, corn, oats, barley, 
rye. 

Rosenbaum Grain Corporation, grain mer- 
chants. 

Rumsey & Co., grain commission.* 

Shaffer Grain Co., J. C., grain merchants.* 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Early & Daniel Co., hay, grain, feed*} 
Scholl Grain Co., grain exclusively. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
The Cleveland Grain Co., 
shippers.*f 


Shepard, Clark & Co., receivers, 
grain, millfeed, buckwheat.* 


receivers and 


shippers, 


*Members Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion. 


“FEEDS AND FEEDING” 


By W. A. HENRY and F. B. MORRISON of the Dept. of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin 


An invaluable book of reference which every feed manufacturer and dealer should 


THE AI MERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor Co., grain, seeds.*} 


DECATUR, ILL. 


Baldwin & Co., H. I., grain dealers.” 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 


Green Bay Elevator Co., receivers and ship- 
pers of grain, flour and feed. 


GREENVILLE, OHIO. 


Grubbs Grain Co., E. A., wholesale grain. 
wheat, corn, oats.* 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


The Cleveland Grain Co., grain dealers.* 
Kinney, H. E., Grain Co., grain, hay, feed.*} 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., corn ard oats.” 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Kamm Co., P. C., grain merchajiits.* 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Cereal Grading Co., grain merchants.* 
Cargill Elevator Company, milling wheat.* 
Mitchell Company, W. C., com. merchants. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Updike Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 

Trans-Mississippi Grain Co., grain mer- 
chants.* 

Butler-Welsh Grain Co., grain commission 
merchants.* 

Omaha Elevator Co., 


receivers and shippers 
of grain.* 


+Members National Hay Association. 


have to solve his own and the farmer’s problems. 


Contains formulas of feeds for many purposes and instructions for making scientific 


rations from any combination of ingredients at hand. 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


770 pages — $4.00 


Mangelsdorf & Bro., Ed. F., seeds. 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Cole Grain Co., 
pers.* 
Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commissio 
Miles, P. B. & C. C., grain commission.*¥ 
Mueller Grain Co., receivers and shippe 


Geo. W., receivers and sh 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Harper Grain Co., grain commission. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Nanson Commission Co., receivers, ship 


pers.*} 7 
Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., grain, hay.*} 
Prunty, Chas. E., grain and seeds. 7 
Toberman Grain Co., grain, hay, seeds.*} 


SIDNEY, OHIO 


Custenborder & Co., E. T., carlot grain.* 
Wells Co., J. E., wholesale grain, seeds.* 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Flanley Grain Co., grain receivers. 
Terminal Grain Corporation, grain receivers 


TIFFIN, OHIO 
Sneath-Cunningham Co., grain and seeds 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


De Vore & Co., H. W., grain, seeds.* 
Southworth & Co., grain and seeds.*} 
Wickenhiser & Co., John, grain dealers.* 


WINCHESTER, IND. q = 


Goodrich Bros., wholesale grain, seeds, hay.™ 


WOOSTER, OHIO 


The Wooster Milling & Grain Co., grain 
dealers, operating 11 elevators.* 


Be) "JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


es. GRAIN TRADE 


EPARING FOR 19350 


facts that bear upon the future 
potentialities of markets. They 
are thus able to offer the indi- 
vidual customer helpful counsel 
in planning for 1930. 


Forty-Eighth Year 


larch 15, 1930 


Sees i) 
- Business men in developing plans 
for the new year will find the 
| constructive counsel of our 
| Divisional Organization a valu- 


| able aid. 


_ Through close contact and long 
experience, the officers in each 
division are familiar with finan- 
cial and trade problems of each 
industry. They know its history. 
‘They know its trends. They 
have facilities for co-ordinating 


With the Divisional Organization 
is co-ordinated a complete finan- 
cial service, developed through 
sixty-six years’ experience. We 
invite you to consider its possibili- 
ties in connection with your own 
business plans. 


Melvin A. Traylor 


President 


Harry A: Wheeler 


Vice-Chairman 


- Frederick H. Rawson 


Frank O. Wetmore 
Chairman 


Bentley G. McCloud 


Craig B. Hazlewood 
i Vice-President 


Vice-President 


John P. Oleson 


Edward E. Brown 
Vice-President 


Vice-President 


Frank M. Gordon Charles R. Holden 


B. C. Hardenbrook 
Vice-President 
Division A 
| sc. V. Essroger ’ James B. Forgan, Jr. 
a Vice-President ; Vice-President 
‘William K. Harrison Assistant Vice-President 
| Norman G. Stockdale W. A. Zimmerman, 


i Assistant Cashier Assistant Cashier 
1 | Collateral Stocks and Bonds 


Grain, Flour and Feed — Meat areas 


Live Stock, Commission Coa 


|  —__ Division B ) 
LH. Heins Walter M. Heymann 
oe Vice-President - { Vice-President 
Chester E. Herrod Thomas J. Butler. 
Assistant Vice-President Assistant Cashier 
Textiles, Wool, Clothing, Dry Goods, Millin- 
ry, Furs, Transportation, Jewelry, ‘Watches, 
jocks, Department Stores, | Mail Order 
ouses, Merchandising Sundries, Tire Man- 
 ufacturers and Rubber Goods 


‘Women’s Banking Department 


0. C. Brodhay Charles H. Wood, Jr. 
Assistant Vice-President Assistant Cashier 


Vice-President -—- Assistant Vice-President 


x, 


1 it aS Foreign Banking Department 


Vice-President 
Division C 
'R. Frank Newhall . H. P. Snyder 
Vice-President and Cashier Vice-President 


R. K. O’Hara Carl E. Schiffner 
Assistant Vice-President Assistant Cashier 


Iron and Steel, Electrical Products, Auto- 
mobiles, Agricultural Implements, Machin- 
ery, Plumbing and Heating Supplies, Hard- 
ware, Lumber, Furniture and Wood Products, 
Radio Instruments, Manufacturing Sundries 


Division D 
Arthur W. Newton Hugo A. Anderson 
Vice-President P Vice-President 


James L. Buchanan Elmer E. Schmus 
Assistant Vice-President Assistant Cashier 


Petroleum, Public Utilities, Insurance, 

Contractors, Cement, Brick, Stone, Publish- 

ing, Advertising, Printing, Paper and Paper 

Products, Paints, Glass, Installment Financ- 
ing, Miscellaneous 


Bond Department 


"Harry Salinger “Fred B. Tedford Wm. G. Strand  G. F. Richards Frank M. Gordon 
P Manager Assistant Manager Vice President 


[The First National 
sd Bank of Chica 


Affiliated 


Vice-President 
Division E 
William J. Lawlor 
Vice-President 


Claude B. Carter 
Assistant Vice-President 


Emil A. Stake 
Vice-President 


Clarence E. Carlson 
Assistant Cashier 
Groceries, Drugs, Dairy Products, 
Produce Commission and Cold Storage 
Sugar Manufacturers and Dealers 
Confectionery, etc. Tobacco Maltsters 
Beverages. Restaurants Bakers Hotels 


Division F 
‘G. H. Dunscomb 
Vice-President 


T. J. Nugent 
Assistant Cashier 


John F. Hagey 
Vice-President 

John J. Anton 
Assistant Vice-President 

Leland L. Hobbs Edward J. Jennett 
Assistant, Vice-President Assistant Cashier 
Melvin H. Thies, Assistant Cashier 

Banks and Bankers 


; Division G 
A. N. Cordell John S. Gleason 
Vice-President Vice-President 
Ephraim S. Clark Charles J. Maurer 
Assistant Cashier Assistant Cashier 
Hides, Shoes and Leather Products 
Doctors and Lawyers Real Estate 
Mortgage Bankers Musical Instruments 


gO 


First Union Trust 
_ _ and Savings Bank 


Dearborn, Monroe 
and Clark Streets 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
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March 15, 1930 


DON’T WAIT 


FOR THE 


ENGINE and 
SWITCHING CREW 


INSTALL A 


WELLER CAR PULLER 


Move the cars when you are ready. Operates at the touch of a button: 
Sizes to pull from 1 to 30 cars 
Send for Car Puller Circular 


Send us your inquiries for 


GRAIN HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


WEBSTER MFG. CO.-WELLER MFG.CO. 
1856 N. Kostner Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Make Feed Grinding More Profitable! 


Bowsher’s ‘Combination’ 
Mills do this 


Because their large capacity, 
cone-shaped grinders and positive 
self ear feeders are properly de- 
signed to direct every ounce of 
power energy to the actual reduc- 
tion of the grain. 

Crush and Grind ear corn, 
husked- or unhusked, alone or 
mixed with any kind of small 
grain in any desired proportion. 
Reduce the material to any fine- 
’ ness desired for feeding purposes. 

11 Sizes, 2 to 25 H.P. 

Sold with or without Sacking 
Elevator. 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 


Earns 
Money 
Rapidly 


A New and 
Improved Machine 


Write us 


Manufactured by 


GREAT WESTERN MEG. COMPANY 


LEAVENWORTH, KANS. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Each of the MILL MUTUALS 
enters the new year with larger 
assets and surplus and with larger 
volume of insurance in force than 
at the beginning of the previous | 
year. 


This is concrete evidence of 
conservative and strong invest- 
ments as well as aggressive devel- 
opment. 


¢ 4 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 East Ohio Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


PM 


Burrell Engineering & Construction Co. 


Designers of Grain Elevators’ Flour 


Mills and Associated Buildings 


513 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago, II! 
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Albert Angell, Jr.,Co’s. Feeds and Mashe : 


AGENTS WANTED FOR EXCLUSIVE TERRITORIES. BIG PROFITS 


CHICK STARTER GROWING MASH EGG MASH 
10% DRIED BUTTER- DRIED BUTTERMILK 20% PROTEIN 
MILK PURE OATMEA MEAT SCRAPS 
PURE OATMEAL MEAT SCRA DRIED BUTTE 
AND OTHER WHOLE- AND OTHER WHOLE- PURE OATMEAL 


SOME INGREDIENTS SOME, INGREDIENTS 


ALBERT ANGELL, JR., COS FEEDS AND MASHES ARE ees 
NIZED STANDARDS AND COMPLY IN EVERY WAY TO AL. L RE- 
CENT FINDINGS OF POULTRY NUTRITION EXPERTS. 


LOCAL AGENTS 


HANDLING ANGELL PRODUCTS HAVE A BI 
ADVANTAGE IN BOTH QUALITY AND PRICE 


ALBERT ANGELL JR., CO. a 
W. C. RENSTROM, PRES. 309 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. a 
35 Years in the Grain Business. CHICAGO, ILL. t 


